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THE  territories  which  were  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  during  the  time  of  my  administration 
of  that  portion  of  the  British  sphere  in  East  Africa  certainly 
contain,  within  an  area  of  some  160,000  square  miles,  nearly  all 
the  wonders,  most  of  the  extremes,  the  most  signal  beauties,  and 
some  of  the  horrors,  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Portions  of  their 
surface  are  endowed  with  the  healthiest  climate  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  tropical  Africa,  yet  there  are  also  some  districts 
of  extreme  insalubrity.  The  Uganda  Protectorate  offers  to  the 
naturalist  the  most  remarkable  known  forms  amongst  the  African 
mammals,  birds,  fish,  butterflies,  and  earth-worms,  one  of  which  is  as 
large  as  a  snake,  and  is  coloured  a  brilliant  verditer-blue.  In  this 
Protectorate  there  are  forests  of  a  tropical  luxuriance  only  to  be 
matched  in  parts  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  in  the  Cameroons. 
Probably  in  no  part  of  Africa  are  there  such  vast  woods  of  conifers. 
There  are  other  districts  as  hideously  desert  and  void  of  any  form 
of  vegetation  as  the  worst  part  of  the  Sahara.  There  is  the  largest 
continuous  area  of  marsh  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Africa, 
and  perhaps  also  the  most  considerable  area  of  tableland  and 
mountain  rising  continuously  above  6,(300  feet.  Here  is  probably 
reached  the  highest  point  on  the  whole  of  the  African  continent : 
namely,  the  loftiest  snow-peak  of  the  Ruwenzori  range.  Here  is 
the  largest  lake  in  Africa,  which  gives  birth  to  the  main  branch 
of  the  longest  river  in  that  continent.  There  may  be  seen  here 
perhaps  the  biggest  extinct  volcano  in  the  world— Elgon.  The 
Protectorate,  lying  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  contains  over  a 
himdred   square    miles    of  perpetual   snow  and  ice ;   it  also  contains 
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a  few  spots  in  the  relatively  low-lying  valley  of  the  Nile,  where 
the  average  daily  heat  is  perhaps  higher  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Africa.  Within  the  limits  of  this  Protectorate  are  to  be  found 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  most  marked  types  of  African  man — 
Congo  Pygmies,  and  the  low  ape-like  types  of  the  Elgon  and  Semliki 
forests,  the  handsome  Bahima,  who  are  negroids  as  much  related  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians  as  to  the  average  Negro,  the  gigantic 
Turkana,  the  wiry,  stunted  Andorobo,  the  Apollo-like  Masai,  the 
naked  Nile  tribes,  and  the  scrupulously  clothed  Baganda.  These 
last  again  are  enthusiastic,  casuistic  Christians,  while  other  tribes  of 
the  Nile  Province  are  fanatical  Muhammadans.  The  Bahima  are, 
or  were,  ardent  believers  in  witchcraft;  the  Basoga  polytheists  are 
burdened  with  a  multiplicity  of  minor  deities,  while  the  Masai 
and  kindred  races  have  practically  no  religion  at  all.  Cannibalism 
lingers  in  the  western  comers  of  the  Protectorate ;  while  the 
natives  of  other  parts  are  importing  tinned  apricots,  or  are  printing 
and  publishing  in  their  own  language  summaries  of  their  past 
history.  This  is  the  country  of  the  okapi,  the  whale-headed  stork, 
the  chimpanzee  and  the  five-homed  giraffe,  the  rhinoceroses  with 
the   longest   horns,    and   the   elephants   with   the   biggest  tusks. 

Whatever  drawbacks  may  be  found  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
from  the  white  man's  point  of  view,  monotony  or  lack  of  interest 
is  not  among  them.  The  book  which  follows  this  Preface  is  an 
imperfect  attempt  on  my  part  to  give  those  who  have  not  yet 
visited  Uganda  some  idea  of  what  is  to  be  seen  there,  and  to 
place  before  them  a  collection  of  all  the  information  which  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  personally  or  through  the  co-operation  of  friends 
and  colleagues  as  to  the  geology  and  biology,  the  anthropology, 
languages,  and  habits  and  customs  of  the  many  diverse  tribes  of 
the  Protectorate  (whose  characteristics  are  fast  being  blurred  and 
overlaid  by  the  rapid  invasion  of  the  country  from  the  east  coast, 
and  the  gradual  unification  of  speech  and  culture  which  the 
united  efforts  of  Europeans,  educated  black  men,  and  Indians  are 
producing).  I  have  spent  twenty  months  in  this  Protectorate.  It 
has  been,  of  course,  physically  impossible  to  visit  every  part  of 
it,  and  there  are  some  portions  even  yet  that  have  never  been 
examined    by    a    European.     But    where    I    could    not    go    myself    I 
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sought  information  from  others  who  had  visited  places  and  countries 
I  did  not  reach.  Therefore  this  book  is  in  many  ways  similar  to 
the  work  which  I  published  on  British  Central  Africa  in  1897.  In 
that,  as  in  this,  I  have  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  help 
and  co-operation  of  many  friends  and  colleagues  who  have  placed 
their  stores  of  information  at  my  disposal. 

Amongst  these  names  I  should  select  for  special  mention  Mr. 
C.  W.  Hobley,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cunningham,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  C.B., 
Mr.  W.  Grant,  C.M.G.^  Major  C.  Delme  Radcliffe,  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson, 
C.B.,  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte,  Lieutenant  Mundy,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J.  Evatt,  D.S.O.,  Major  Gorges,  Dr.  Henry  Bodeker,  Colonel  A.  H. 
Coles,  D.S.O.,  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  Mr.  F.  W.  Isaac,  Captain  W. 
Rumbold,  Mr.  J.  Foaker,  Mr.  S.  S.  Bagge,  Dr.  R.  U.  Moffat,  C.M.G., 
Mr.  F.  Spire,  Mr.  C.  W.  Fowler,  C.M.G.,  R.N.,  Mr.  F.  Pordage,  Mr. 
James  Martin,  Mr.  R.  Racey,  and  the  late  Major  Sitwell  and  Mr.  R. 
Baile.  I  also  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  much  interesting 
and  detailed  information  at  different  times  from  the  Right  Rev. 
Alfred  Tucker,  Bishop  of  Uganda ;  Monseigneur  Henri  Streicher, 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza ;  and  the  Right  Rev.  Henry 
Hanlon,  Apostolic  Vicar  of  the  Upper  Nile ;  from  the  Rev.  A.  B*  Fisher, 
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Missionary  Society.  It  is  with  pleasure  also  that  I  note  my 
indebtedness  for  much  interesting  information  about  native  customs, 
history,  and  languages,  to  Apolo  Kagwa  and  Paul  Mukwenda, 
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I  have  also  to  thank  that  accomplished  traveller  and  sportsman, 
Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton,  for  his  kindness  in  placing  at  my  disposal 
his  magnificent  collection  of  photographs  taken  along  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Nile.  I  have  not  been  able  to  utilise  these  in  this  book 
as  fully  as  I  should  have  liked  (having  regard  to  their  artistic  value), 
because  most  of  the  scenes  and  animals  they  illustrate  lay  beyond 
the  province  of  this  Protectorate,  but  such  as  I  have  used  are  a 
valuable   addition   to   the   book. 
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The  orthography  of  native  words  and  names  used  throughout  this  book  (except 
in  the  vocabularies)  is  that  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  All  the  consonants, 
are  pronounced  as  in  English  (except  "fi,"  which  stands  for  the  nasal  consonant  in 
"  vinginff,^*  '*  hsaig  "),  and  the  vowels  as  in  Italian. 
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THE    UGANDA    PROTECTORATE 

CHAPTER    I 

THE   EASTERN   PROVINCE   AND    THE 

RUDOLF  BASIN 

IT  may  be  well  to  commence  this  book  with  an  attempt  to  give  in  words 
and  pictures  some  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  Protectorate, 
taking  its  provinces  in  turn,  and  illustrating  either  their  more  remarkable 
features  or  a  generalised  summary  of  their  normal  landscapes ;  and  into 
this  description  to  introduce,  of  course,  the  human  types,  animals,  or 
vegetation  characteristic  of  the  scene. 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  lands  which  were  grouped  under  the  Uganda 
Administration  shall  commence  with  the  Eastern  Province* ;  touch  lightly 
on  the  less  known  countries  grouped  together  in  the  Provinces  of  Rudolf 
and  the  Nile;  portray  some  of  the  features  of  the  Central  Province  and 
of  the  better-known  Kingdom  of  Uganda;  then  take  the  reader  into  the 
Western  Province  that  skirts  the  Congo  Free  State  and  includes  Mount 
Ruwenzori ;  and  close  with  a  brief  description  of  that  wonderful  Congo 
Forest  which  stretches  almost  uninterruptedly  in  some  directions  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Eiver  Benue  to  the  portals  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate. 

The  Eastern  Province  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Mau,  Baringo, 
Suk,  and  Nandi.  Its  human  inhabitants  mainly  belong  to  the  fine,  hand- 
some Masai  race  and  the  peoples  of  Nandi  and  Siik  stock  (closely  allied 
in  racial  origin  to  the  Masai),  while  in  the  coast  regions  bordering  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  there  are  a  few  Nilotic  and  Bantu  Negroes.  Amongst 
the  dense  forests,  the  game-haunted  wildernesses,  and  unfrequented  plateaux, 
wanders  a  mongrel  nomad  race,  the  Andorobo,  who  represent  a  mixture  of 
Nandi,  Masai,  and  some  antecedent  negro  race  of  dwarfish,  Bushman 
stock.  These  Andorobo  reproduce  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  life 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  led  by  our  far-away  ancestors  or 
predecessors  in  the  earliest  Stone  Ages.  They  live  entirely  by  the  chase, 
often   consuming  the  flesh  of  birds  and   beasts   uncooked.      Though   they 

*  Now  transferred  to  the  Administration  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate. 
VOL.   I.  1 
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I 

commit  considerable  devastations  among  tlie  game  of  the  province,  thej 
are  a  picturesque  feature  when  encountered,  and  a  striking  illustration, 
handed  down  through  the  ages,  of  the  life  of  primitive  man  not  long  after 
he  had  attained  the  status  of  humanity  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  simplest  weapons. 

The  Eastern  Province  contains  the  celebrated  Kift  Valley,  and  the  harsh, 
almost  desert  regions  north  of  Lake  Baringo ;  the  splendid  stretch  of 
mountains  and  plateaux  known  from  north  to  south  in  its  different  portions 
as  Chibcharandn,  Elgeyo,  Kamdsia,  Nandi,  Mau,  Lumbwa,  Sotik — the  future 
white  man's  colony  (a  country  of  rolling  grass-lands,  dense  forests  of  conifers, 
and  bamboo-covered  mountains) ;  and  a  small  portion  of  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  the  plateaux  variously  named  break  off 
into  shelves  and  hollows  and  ridges,  until  they  come  down  in  a  tumbling 
mass  of  mountains  interspersed  with  marshes  and  the  deltas  of  rivers  into 
the  stagnant  gulf  of  Kavirondo  Bay  or  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the  main 
lake.  South  of  Lake  Naivasha  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Province 
stretches  in  a  narrowing  angle  towards  German  East  Africa,  and  the  country 
in  this  direction  becomes  increasingly  arid  and  lacking  in  rainfall,  though 
it  does  not  attain  the  almost  desert  character  reached  in  the  direction 
of  Lake  Rudolf.  The  plateau  of  the  Mau  also  diminishes  in  altitude 
towards  the  German  frontier,  and  the  forests  of  conifers  give  way  to  dense 
woods  of  a  more  tropical  character,  or  to  spacious  prairies  used  by  the  Masai 
as  grazing  grounds. 

The  Rift  Valley  and  the  Nandi  Plateau  *  are  the  two  main  geographical 
features  of  the  Eastern  Province.  The  Rift  Valley  is  a  remarkable  depression 
or  narrow  plain  (dotted  here  and  there  with  broken  hills,  active  and  extinct 
volcanoes),  which  would  seem  to  stretch  in  a  more  or  less  defined  condition 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lakes  Rukwa  and  Nyasa  on  the  south-west,  north- 
eastwards to  the  Gulf  of  Tajurra  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Looking  at  a 
relief  map  of  Africa  one  is  almost  tempted  to  connect  this  narrow  plain 
(which  winds  between  the  mighty  cliffs  of  tilted  plateaux)  with  the  Rift 
Valley  of  Lake  Nyasa,  the  Shire,  and  the  Lower  Zambezi ;  and  to  hazard 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  vestige  of  an  ancient  strait  or  arm  of  the  sea 
that  cut  off  at  one  time  another  and  huger  Madagascar.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  theory  has  any  geological  facts  in  its  favour. 

The  Rift  Valley  from  Lake  Rukwa  t  on  the  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden 

*  To  avoid  an  inconvenient  string  of  names  being  quoted  every  time  this  region 
is  referred  to,  it  is  better  to  apply  the  word  **  Nandi  "  to  the  whole  of  the  lofty  region 
between  the  Kift  Valley  on  the  east,  the  German  frontier  on  the  south,  Mount 
Chibcharandn  on  the  north,  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  coast-lands  on  the  west. 

t  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Lake  Rukwa  is  a 
large  salt  or  brackish  sheet  of  water  near  the  south-east  corner  of  Ijake  Tanganyika. 
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in  the  north  is  strewn  niong  its  course  and  up  its  branches  aud  blind  alleys 
with  a  succession  of  lakes,  large  and  small,  fresh  and  salt.  There  is  no  need 
to  enumerate  here  those  which  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  I'ganda 
Protectorate.  Those  which  do  are  Lakes  Naivasha  (fresh),  Elmenteita  and 
Nakuro  (salt),  Hannington,  Haringo,  and  Sugota  (brackish),  and  the  great 
Lake  Rudolf,  which  is  either  brackish  or  only  just  potable.  There  are  also 
not  a  few  pools  and  lakelets  as  yet  unnamed  and  undescribed,  some  of  which 
are  fresh  and  others  salt.  In  the  case  of  the  bigger  lakes,  the  degree  of 
potability  of  the  water  dejiends  a  great  deal  on  tlie  recent  rainfall  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  evajioration  is  exceeded  by  the  supply.  A'ery  often, 
when  the  water  of  the  bigger  lakes  is  undrinkable  close  to  the  shore,  half 
a  mile  farther  out  it  may  be  relatively  fresh.      Where  this  depression  of 


the  Rift  Valley  begins,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^ke  Kukwa, 
it  lies  at  an  altitude  probably  not  much  exceeding  2,500  feet.  It  rises 
in  height  by  degrees  as  it  is  followed  northwards,  till  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Ea-stern  Province  the  altitude  is  not  far  short  of  4,000  feet. 
This  rise  continues  till  at  I.ake  Naivasba  the  altitude  is  6,300  feet,  and 
the  Rift  Valley  is  here  at  its  apex.  It  is  as  though  this  ribbon  of  depression 
had  been  arched  in  the  centre  of  its  long  course,  for  from  Lake  Naivasha 
northwards  the  general  level  of  the  Kift  Valley  slowly  decreases  till  at 
r^ake  Rudolf  it  is  only  1,200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  from  this  point 
again,  with  a  few  occasional  upheavals  and  ridges  excepted,  it  dwindles 
down  to  sea  level  at  the  Gulf  of  Tajurra. 

The  Rift  Valley  makes  a  most  striking  frontier  for  the  f^tem  Province. 
The  Kikuyu  Plateau  stretching  northwards  into  the  J^ikipia  Escarpment 
forms  its  eastern  clitfs,  and  from  these  forested  heights,  ranging  in  altitude 
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between  nearly  8,000  and  13,000  feet,  one  looks  down,  often  over  wheer 
precipices,  on  to  a  relatively  flat  plain  below — thirty  miles,  forty  miles, 
fifty  miles  broad — flanked  on  the  opposite  wide  by  other  mountain  walls 
nearly  as  tremendous  in  altitude.  Although  from  these  heights  the  Rift 
A'alley  looks  a  smooth,  flat  plain,  still  its  surface  is  studded  every  now 
and  then  with  a  huge  extinct  volcano  like  Longonot  (a  grey-brown  cone 
with  little  vegetation  on  its  sides),  sierras  and  tongues  of  lava-covered 
hills,  and  many  little  isolated  craters.  Between  Suswa  on  the  south  (a 
mountain  as  sterile  in  vegetation  as  Longonot)  and  Ijike  Nakuro  on  the 
north,  the  signs  of  past  and  present  volcanic  activity  are  numerous, 
"present"  activity  being  represented  by  the  steaming  fissures  in  the 
broken  ground  about  El  Burro.  The  rocks  are  quite  warm  about  these 
long  cracks,  from  which  steam  is  continually  rising.  The  fissures  look  as 
if  they  were  quite  a  recent  rent  in  the  earth.  Sometimes  this  rent  is  so 
sharply  cut,  and  follows  so  straight  a  course,  that  it  might  be  a  miUtary 
entrenchment  newly  made  by  man. 
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The  traveller  from  Mombasa  before  reaching  the  frontier  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  has  pass«d  through  the  country  of  Kikuyu,  which  is  relatively 
well  forested,  while  the  ground  is  richly  clothed  with  vegetation.  As  he 
descends  into  the  Hift  Valley,  the  Kikuyu  vegetation  decreases  in  luxuriance, 
and  a  very  prominent  feature  is  a  particularly  ugly  form  of  drac^na 
(a  kind  of  tree-lily),  with  stiff  sword-leave?  of  sickly  yellow-green. 
The  mass  of  Lougonot  and  the  distant  outline  of  the  Suswa  crater  already 
referred  to  are  imposing  objects,  but  present  very  little  vegetation  with 
which  to  diminish  the  desert-like  appearance  of  the  scene.  Towards  the 
south  end  of  I>ake  Naivasha  there  are  many  isolated  pinnacles  and  fragments 
of  rock.  Along  the  western  shores  of  Naivasha  the  vegetation  becomes 
much  richer,  especially  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Mau  Plateau  edge.  All 
along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake  there  is  sweet,  short  grass,  kept  low 
by  the  browsing  of  innumerable  gazelles  and  the  herds  of  Masai  sheep 
and  cattle.  Near  Maivasha  station  the  Kikuyu  Escarpment,  descending  in 
a  series  of  terraces,  terminates  abruptly  in  precipitous  cliflfs  on  the  edges 
of  which  huge  boulders  and  monoiyths  are  i>oised.  The  shores  of  Naivasha 
are  in  many  places  thickly  belted  with  papyrus,  which  is  growing  at  an 
altitude  (6,300  feet)  and  in  a  mean  temi)erature  not  usually  associated  with 


□  FBOII   fllVSUHE,   E 
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thie  rush.  On  the  northern  shores  of  Xaivasha  there  are  patches  of  fairly 
dense  forest  composed  almost  entirely  of  acacias.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
water-weed  in  this  lake,  which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  makes  portions  of 
its  surface  absolutely  orange-brown.  Naivasha,  which  in  the  Masai  tongue 
is  really  called  "'  Naiposha,"*  contains  two  large  islands,  one  of  no  particular 
interest  near  the  north-west  corner,  and  the  other  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  south-east  coast.  This  one,  additionally  connected  with 
the  shore  by  means  of  an  intervening  islet,  is  within  reach  by  swimming 


of  various  types  of  large  game,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  water  to  be 
traversed  has  served  to  cut  off  the  island  from  visits  by  man,  local  and 
native  man  belonging  lo  the  Masai  and  kindred  tribes  being  entirely 
unpossessed  of  canoes,  and  not  much  given  to  swimming.  Tlie  result  is 
that  until  within  recent  years  a  boat  was  placed  by  the  local  Administration 
on  Naivasha.  these  islands  had  probably  never  been  visited,  and  the 
antelopes  and  other  game  living  on  them  were  found  to  he  extraordinarily 
tame.      There   are    no    crocodiles    in    Lake   Xaivasha,    though   there    are 

*  Like  so  many  other  African  names,  the  incorrect  version  is  Realed  for  ever 
through  the  carelessness  in  liearing  and  transcribing  on  the  part  of  the  first 
cjplom. 
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hippopotamuses  and  numbers  of  otters.  It  was  formerly  stated  that  there 
were  no  fish,  but  my  assistant,  Mr.  Doggett,  discovered  small  fish  there 
belonging  to  the  types  he  has  elsewhere  found  in  this  chain  of  lakes  in 


the  Rift  Valley.  The  water-birds  are  not  quite  so  abundant  as  formerly, 
owing  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  shot  at  by  European.s ;  but 
during  one  visit  to  the  lake  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful  spectacle  of  rosy 
flamingoes  in  regiments  of  thousands  lining  the  northern  shore ;  though 
effects  of  this  description  pale  Iwfore  the  million  flamingoes  of  Lake 
Hannington,  to  be  described  later  on.  Lake  Naivasha  much  resembles  an 
Irish  lough  as  seen  from  the  eastern  shore.  There  is  a  relative  scarceness 
of  trees  on  the  noble  mountains  *  which  encircle  it  on  the  north  and  west ; 
but  the  cloud  shadows  on  these — their  moorland  tones  of  brown  and  green 
and  mauve  (the  distant  peaks  and  ridges  being  steeped  in  the  ultramarine 
of  distance)^greatly  resemble  Ireland's  melancholy  mountains. 

There  is  one  little  object  which  is  sure  to  strike  the  observant  traveller 
with  an  eye  for  small  beauties  and  an  ear  for  pleasing  sounds.     Anywhere 

*  Rising  to  an  altitude  of    10,000  feet,  or    nearly  4,000    feet  above  the   lake 
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near  the  Ma?ai  kraals,  the  Andorobo  encampments,  or  European  settlements 
in  this  region,  a  charming  little  bird,  a  species  of  chat  (Myrmecocichla 
cryptolenca),  may  be  seen  in  numbers,  quite  as  tame  as  the  London  si>arrow. 
The  bird  in  both  sexes  is  black  (though  the  female  has  a  brownish  tinge), 
with  the  exception  of  a  patch  on  the  pinion,  which  is  anow-white.  The 
male  appears  to  be  always  courting  the  female,  at  any  rat*  during  a 
good  proportion  of  the  year.  When  engaged  in  this  pleasing  pastime, 
he  sings  with  the  most  penetrating  sweetness  until  almost  intoxicated 
with  his  own  melody.  This  feeling  of  great  elation  causes  him 
to  expand  his  tail  into  a  fan  over  his  back,  spread  his  wings,  and 
hop  before  the  seemingly  indifferent  female.  No  description  of  the 
Rift  Valley  would  be  complete  without  the  introduction  of  these  chats, 
who  are  everywhere  present  and  always  dancing  and  singing  while  the 
sun  shines. 

Beautiful  scenery  characterises  the  western  side  of  Lake  Xakuro, 
The  vegetation  is,  perhaps,  rather  harsh  and  East  African  in  appearance, 
except  for  a  noble  wood  of  acacias  at  the  north  corner  of  this  little  lake. 
There    is   a    weird    pictureaqueness    where    (he   rising    heights    of  the   Man 


Plateau  fall  in  abrupt  precipices  down  to  the  waters  of  Nakuro,  hung 
with  vegetation  of  that  rather  savage,  grotesque  as^ject  associated  with 
gouty  or  spidery  euphorbias,  aloes,  and  thorny  acacias.     Enormous  baboons 
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perch  themselves  like  fantastic  Egyptian  sculptures  on  every  pinnacle  or 
bouWer.  On  the  grassy  uplands  skirting  the  precipices  the  sleek  cattle 
of  the  Masai  are  feeding,  accompanied  by  herdsmen  like  Greek  statues 
in  terra  cotta,  these  pastoral  scenes  having  for  a  background  the  ultra- 
marine waters  of  the  lake  1,000  feet  below. 

Two  or  three  days'  journey  over  grassy  downs  where  the  zebras  browse 
in  their  thousands,  where  the  climate  is  European,  and  the  heart  is  glad 
with  the  delicious  air  and  the  harmless  sunshine,  would  bring  one  from 
Nakuro  northivai-ds  to  a  more  broken  surface  of  the  Kift  Valley,  where  its 


northern  descent  in  altitude  commences.  Hidden  away  in  a  little  rift 
valley  of  its  own,  a  longitudinal  trough  between  the  I^ikipia  Escarpment 
and  an  ui>-reared  ridge  of  volcanic  rocks,  lies  little  Lake  Hannington,  so 
concealed  that  it  was  long  overlooked  by  the  great  explorers,  and  when 
found  was  named,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  after  the  misguided  but  plucky 
missionary  bishop  who  tried  to  enter  Uganda  by  the  forbidden  route  and 
was  slain  in  consequence  by  the  uneasy  Mwanga.  It  might  l)e  possible 
for  a  short-sighted  man  to  walk  imrallel  with  the  west  coast  of  Lake 
Hannington  and  overlook  the  fact  that  he  had  a  long  sheet  of  water  on 
his  right-hand  side,  for  the    opposite  Laikipia  Escarpment  is  so  lofty  that 
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it  completely  overshadows  the  lake,  aiid  its  blue-green  reflections  make 
the  whole  surface  look  like  a  distant  plain  covered  with  herbage.  The 
north  end  of  Ijike  Hannington  is  only  separated  from  the  waters  of 
Baringo  by  a  marshy  district,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  iu  seasons 
of  exceptional  rains  the  waters  of  the  two  may  mingle.  I  have  even 
thought  that  Lake  Hannington  may  he  but  a  cut-o£f  loop  of  Baringo,  a 
vestige  of  a  time  when  that  lake  extended  much  farther  to  the  south. 
According  to  the  natives'  tradition,  Baringo  is  far  less  in  area  than  it  was, 
owing  to  an  increasing  drought  whicli  afflicts  that  part  of  the  Kift  Valley. 


Nevertheless,  as  regards  I^ke  Hannington,  this  imitortant  fact  should  be 
noted  (it  is  illustrated  in  my  photographs) — that  right  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake  and  at  intervals  along  its  shores  there  are  the  remains  still 
standing  of  a  fonner  forest.  These  trees  appear  to  have  been  killed 
partly  by  the  saltish  waters  of  the  lake  and  in  i)art  by  being  made  the 
eyries  of  innumerable  bird;*,  such  as  storks,  herons,  and  eagles.  An 
explanation  of  this  might  he  that  owing  to  recent  volcanic  action  the 
ground  where  I^ke  Hannington  lies  may  have  collapsed  into  a  trough 
which  has  been  slowly  tilled  up  with  water^water  which  has  dissolved 
this  natron    salt   from   the   soil.       On  the   other   hand,   irt)    far   as    native 
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tradition  goes,  Lake  Hannington  has  always  been  there  within  the 
memory  of  man — say  for  several  hundred  years.  It  is  called  by  the 
Masai  "  Mbdtibat,"  and  by  the  Kam^sia  "Makwdria." 

On  Lake  Hannington  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  must  be 
close  upon  a  million  flamingoes.  These  birds  are  mainly  collected  round 
the  northern  end  of  the  lake  and  on  the  submerged  banks  which  break  up 
the  deep  blue-green  of  its  still  surface.  The  shores  where  they  cluster, 
and  these  banks  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  where  thev  are  above  the 
water's  edge,  are  dazzling  white  with  the  birds'  guano.  These  flamingoes 
breed  on  a  flat  plain  of  mud  about  a  mile  broad  at  the  north  end  of  Liake 
Hannington,  where  their  nests,  in  the  form  of  little  mounds  of  mud  with 
feathers  plastered  on  the  hollowed  top,  appear  like  innumerable  molehills. 
The  birds,  having  hitherto  been  absolutely  unmolested  by  man,  are  quite 
tame.  They  belong  to  a  rosy  species  {Phcenicoiiais  minor),  which  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  Mediterranean  flamingo,  but  exquisitely  beautiful  in 
plumage.  The  adult  bird  has  a  body  and  neck  of  rosy  pink,  the  colour  of 
sunset  clouds.  The  beak  is  scarlet  and  purple ;  the  legs  are  deep  rose- 
pink  inclining  to  scarlet.  Underneath  the  black-pinioned  wings  the  larger 
feathers  are  scarlet-crimson,  while  beautiful  crimson  crescents  tip  the 
tertiaries  and  wing-coverts  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings.  Apparently 
the  mature  plumage  is  not  reached  until  the  birds  are  about  three  years 
old.  The  younger  flamingoes  very  soon  attain  the  same  size  as  the  rosy 
adults,  but  their  plumage  when  they  are  full  grown  is  first  grey-white 
and  then  the  colour  of  a  pale  tea-rose  before  it  attains  its  full  sunset 
glory.  On  the  north  coast  of  the  lake  the  belt  of  flamingoes  must  be 
nearly  a  mile  broad  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  outwards.  Seen 
from  above,  this  mass  of  birds  on  its  shoreward  side  is  grey-white, 
then  becomes  white  in  the  middle,  and  has  a  lakeward  ring  of  the 
most  exquisite  rose-pink,  the  reason  being  that  the  birds  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  semi-circle  are  the  young  ones,  while  those  farthest  out 
into  the  lake  are  the  oldest.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  birds  take 
to  flight.  When  they  do  so  suddenly  and  the  shallow  water  is  stirred, 
the  stench  which  arises  is  sickening.  The  noise  of  these  birds  can  be 
heard  from  nearly  a  mile  distant.  The  kronk-kronk-kronk  of  the  million, 
mingled  with  hissings  and  squitterings  and  splashings  and  the  swish- 
swish-swish  of  those  who  are  starting  on  flight,  combine  to  make  a 
tumult  of  8ound  in  the  presence  of  which  one  has  to  shout  to  one's 
companions  in  order  to  be  heard.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  ungainly 
motions  of  these  birds  when  they  wish  to  rise  in  the  air.  Their  flight 
has  to  be  preceded  by  an  absurd  gallop  through  the  mud  before  they 
can  lift  themselves  on  their  wings. 

Eound  about  the  end  of  Lake  Baringo  one  enters  a  flat  country,  which 
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in  times  of  heavy  rain  can  be  extreinelv  inaisliy.  At  such  periods  the 
Rivers  Tigrik  and  Molo  unite  their  waters  oFlen  in  their  lower  courts 
and  bring  about  an  extension  of  baringo  in  the  direction  of  Hannington. 


The  altitude  of  Lake  Baringo  is  3,325  feet,  while  that  of  Lakes  Sugota 
and  Hudolf  is  not  much  over  1,200  feet;  yet  in  descending  to  the  level 
of  Baringo  one  has  come  upon  a  hot,  harsh-looking  country,  not  greatly 
su[)erior  to  the  dreary  regions  in  the  Silk  and  Turkana  countrieK.  Along 
the  courses  of  permanent  rivers  there  are  splendid  acacia-trees,  wild  date 
palms,  and  a  certain  amount  of  pleasing  vegetation.  But  far  away  from 
permanent  water  the  vegetation  tends  to  he  scrubby,  thorny,  and  sparse. 
Bnt  there  is  a  certain  largeness  in  the  landscape,  and  other  elements  lend 
themselves  to  the  picturesque,  notably  the  settlements  of  the  Enj&musi 
agricultural  Masai.  This  is  the  celebrated  country  of  "Njemps"  first 
discovered  by  Jo.'^eph  Thomson,  to  which  i^o  nianv  caravans  have  resorted, 
for  rest  amongst  the  friendly  folk  and  the  purchase  of  food,  the  Enj&musi 
-^or,  as  they  call  themselves,  "Nyarusi" — Masai  being  great  cultivators. 
Their   two  great  towns  lie  resi>eetively  on    (he  banks  of  the  Lower   Molo 
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(here  called  Nyuki)  and  Tigrik  Rivers.  They  are  surrounded  by  belts  of 
tall  trees,  mainly  acacias,  some  of  wbich  must  be  considerably  over  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  with  green  boughs  and  trunks  and  ever-present 
flaky  6Ims  of  pinnated  foliage.  In  the  rainy  time  of  the  year  these  trees 
are  loaded  with  tiny  golden  balls  of  flowers,  like  tassels  of  floss  silk,  which 
exhale  a  most  delicious  perfume  of  honey.  In  the  plains  between  the 
villages  Gravy's  zebra  and  a  few  oryx  antelopes  ^^camper  about,  while 
golden  and  black-backed  jackals  hunt  for  small  prey  in  broad  daylight 
with  a  constant  whimjiering.  Knormous  baboons  sit  in  the  branches  of 
the  huge  trees,  ready  to  rifle  the  native  crops  at  the  least  lack  of  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  boy  guardians.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  troops  of 
isabel la-coloured  donkeys,  with  broad  black  shoulder- stripes,  go  out  in  the 
morning  to  graze,  and  return  through  a  faint  cloud  of  dust,  which  is 
turned  golden  by  the  setting  sun  in  the  mellow  evening,  the  cattle 
lowing  and  occasionally  fighting,  the  asses  kicking,  plunging,  and  biting 
one  another.  After  sunset,  aa  the  dusk  rapidly  thickens  into  night,  forms 
like  misshapen,  ghostly  wolves  will  come  from  no  one  knows  where,  and 
trot  about  the  waste  outside  the  village  trees.  They  are  the  spotted 
hvEenas,  tolerated  by   the    Masai   because   they   are   the   living   sepulchres 


of  their  dead  relations.  When  man,  woman,  or  child  dies  amongst  the 
Masai,  agricultural  or  pastoral,  the  corpse  is  placed  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
settlement  for  the  hyaenas  to  devour  at  nights.     The  cry  of  the  hysena  is 
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not  a  laugh,  as  people  make  out,  but  a  long-drawn  falsett<>  wail  ending  in 
a  whoop.     It  must  be  expressed  by  this  notation  : — 

— ji~ 


:a:i: 


U  -  u  -  n  .        wK ! 


It  sounds  exactly  what  one  might  imagine  to  be  the  mocking  cry  of  a 
ghoul;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  we  now  find  that  the  ghoul  myth  has 
a  very  solid  human  origin  (since  there  are  depraved  people  all  over  Africa 
at  the  present  day  who  have  a  mania  for  eating  corpse-flesh,*  and  this 
trait  may  also  have  cropi)ed  out  in  pre-Muhammadan  days  in  Arabia  and 
Persia),  one  might  very  well  imagine  tliat  the  idea  of  the  ghoul  arose  from 
the  hyaena,  as  that  of  the  harpy  probably  did  from  the  vulture. 

The  hills  of  the  termites,  or  '*  white  ants,"  are  not  only  familiar  in  their 
general  outline  to  all  who  have  visited  tropical  Africa,  but  even  to  the 
untravelled  reader  of  books  describing  African  exploration.  Therefore  even 
the  uninitiated  would  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary  height  and  formation 
of  the  termite  hills  round  about  the  Baringo  District.  This  peculiar 
shape  of  ant-hill  commences  as  soon  as  one  has  descended  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Kift  Valley  to  the  level  of  Lake  Baringo,  and  I  believe 
continues  northwards  towards  Abvssinia. 

I^ake  Baringo  has  a  fine  clump  of  mountains — the  Karosi  Hills -at  its 
north  end,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  very  picturesque  lake.  On  the  eastern 
banks  are  hills  and  mountains  which  rise  in  terraces  to  the  edge  of  the 
Laikipia  Escarpment.  North  of  Baringo  the  country  becomes  increasingly 
arid,  though  it  rather  inclines  to  rise  in  altitude  for  some  distance  along 
the  Rift  Valley.  There  is,  however,  quite  a  sudden  droj)  in  level  towards 
Lake  Sugota,  which  lies  in  a  hole,  and  is  half  mud-marsh  and  half  lake ;  t 
and  also  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Kerio,  which  for  a  long  distance  up 
its  course  lies  not  very  high  above  the  level  of  Lake  Rudolf  (1,250  feet). 
All  the  country  bordering  Lake  Rudolf  is  poor  in  vegetation,  while  in 
parts  there  are  absolute  sandy  deserts  or  plains  of  loose  gravel  without 
vegetation.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of  permanent  watercourses,  the  scrub 
is  mainly  composed  of  that  intolerable  "  wait-a-bit "  thorn,  an  abominable 
species  of  acacia  which  in  very  dry  regions  remains  for  3'ears  without 
leaves  until  saluted  by  the  rain.  Salt  lagoons  (covered  with  waterfowl), 
salt   lakelets,   and    the    dried-up    beds    of  pools,   white   with   natron    salt, 

•  See  Chapter  XVI. 

t  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  natives  report  that  Lake  Sugota  is  quite  dry.  It  was, 
however,  a  large  sheet  of  water  when  seen  by  officers  on  my  staff"  in  the  early  spring 
of  1901.    There  is  said  to  be  an  active  volcano  near  the  north  end  of  Sugota. 
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are  constant  features  along  the  coast  of  I^ke  Rudolf.  Occasionally,  where 
streams  from  the  western  hill  ranges  in  the  Turkana,  Karamojo,  and  Sftk 
countries  bring  down  running  water  to  the  lake,  wild  date  palms  and 
the  branching  HyphcBTie  tkfhaica,  or  Dum  [>alm,  may  be  seen  with  an 
occasional  baobab,  fig-tree,  or  green-barked  acacia  {A.  verrugosa).  On  the 
rising  ground  to  the  west  of  the  lake  there  is  fairly  good  grazing,  except 
after  periods  of  long  drought.  Along  the  valleys  of  great  rivers  like 
the  Turkwel,  which  seldom  wholly  dry  up  in  their  lower  courses,  there 
are  forests  of  the  tall  acacia  just  mentioned  (see  illustration,  p.  18),     The 


only  certain  feeder  of  Rudolf  is  the  mighty  River  Ooio,  which  flows  all 
the  way  from  Southern  Abyssinia  into  the  north  end  of  this  lake.  Along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Omo  the  vegetation  is  of  a  tropical  luxuriance,  and 
in  places  there  are  huge  stretches  of  papyrus  swamp.  With  this  exception 
the  whole  of  the  Rudolf  region  is  almost  as  unprepossessing  as  the  Sahara 
Desert.  In  the  Turkana  country,  west  of  Ijike  Rudolf,  the  leading 
features  may  be  summed  up  in  these  [words:  atony  hills  and  thorny  bush  ; 
poor  grazing.  Nevertheless,  this  land  of  scrub,  short  trees,  "  wait-a-bit,"  and 
Acada  fistvia  forests  is,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  moisture  and  consequent 
absence  of  mosquitoes,  healthy,  and  it   is   the  home  of  the  finest   Negro 
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race  of  the  Protectorate,  whom  the  late  Captain  Wellby  described  as  a  race 
of  giants.  The  Turkana  are  hardly  di^ingutshable  in  appearance  from  the 
Sfik,  and  the  language  they  speak  is  very  nearly  the  eame.  Both  Suk  and 
Turkana,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  this  subject,  are 
related  to  the  Masai  physically  and  by  language. 

In  spite  of  the  sterile  nature  of  the  country  and  the  brackish  water  of 
the  lake,  this  is  (or  rather  was)  a  sportsman's  paradise;  but  three  things 
seem  of  late  to  have  diminished  the  game  in  the  Kudolf  Province,  one 
being  the   continued   and   appalling  drought  which   is    apparently  kilHng 


all  the  vpgetalion  not  growing  near  to  permanent  watercourses;  the  second, 
the  reckless  attacks  on  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  made  by  Swahili 
caravans  coming  from  Mombasa,  sometimes  under  the  leadership  of  Ooanese 
Indians;  and  thirdly,  the  ravages  of  the  Abyssiniana  from  the  north.  The 
lake  seems  to  swarm  with  fish,  and  there  are  many  hippopotamuses  and 
crocodiles.  The  elephants  of  the  Endolf  region  are  fierce,  but  carry  mag- 
nificent tusks.  This  is  (or  was)  a  country  where,  coming  from  the  Zanzibar 
coast  or  from  South  Africa,  you  first  touched  the  influence  of  Arabia,  for 
the  nomad  tribes  of  this  region  keep  large  numbers  of  camels,  which  were 
originally  obtained  from  fkiuthern  Abyssinia  or  ^omaliland.     Others,  again. 
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are  in  possession  of  ponies,  descended  from  the  Somali  or  Gala  stock.  But 
drought  and  the  Abyssinians  between  them  appear  to  have  depopulated 
nearly  all  the  east  coast  of  Rudolf,  and  even  the  camels  have  died  of 
the  drought,  and  strew  the  country  with  their  whitened  bones.  The 
late  Captain  Wellby,  who  visited  these  regions  two  years  ago,  wrote  to 
me  that  the  aspect  of  much  of  the  east  coast  of  Lake  Rudolf  was  the 
most  desolate  he  could  conceive,  like  a  picture  of  a  dead  world,  strewn 
with  the  whitened  bones  of  huge  mammals  and  of  men,  no  vegetation  to 
be  seen  within  reach  of  the  eye — nothing  but  salt  water  and  sun-baked 
rocks,  themselves  perhaps  congealed  lava.  At  the  north  end  of  Rudolf, 
owing  to  the  abundant  waters  of  the  Omo  and  the  Nakua,  things  bear  a 
more  cheerful  aspect,  or  would  do  so  if  the  Abyssinian  raids  could  be 
restrained.  Here,  with  proper  protection  from  Ethiopian  ravages,  a  large 
population  might  grow  up.  This  district  probably  will  be  before  long 
much  visited  by  Europeans,  owing  to  the  rumours  of  alluvial  gold  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north-west  of  the  Nakua  River. 

The  country  along  the  Upper  Turkwel  and  Wei-wei  Rivers,  and  also 
on  the  Kerio  River  before  it  reaches  the  hot  lowlands,  may  be  styled  the 
Suk  country  in  particular,  though  the  Siik  tribes  stretch  thence  to  Lake 
Baringo.  All  these  lands  are  fairly  well  watered  by  the  tumultuous  streams 
which  descend  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pllgeyo  and  Kamdsia 
Escarpments,  and  from  that  tumbled  mass  of  strangely  shaped  peaks  and 
ridges  called  the  Silk  Mountains.  Portions  of  this  country  are  highly 
cultivated,  and  are  resorted  to  by  trading  caravans  for  supjJies  of  food. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  wood,  but  it  contains  as  a  rule  only  those  lofty 
acacias  and  papilionaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  fig-trees,  and  euphorbias 
characteristic  of  the  average  East  African  vegetation.  Here  and  there  is 
a  kigelia,  with  its  pendulous,  red-green  flowers  and,  more  commonly  seen 
in  their  place,  the  enormous  smooth  grey  fruit,  in  shape  exactly  like  the 
weight  of  a  hall  clock.  The  Silk  Mountains  are  so  fantastic  in  outline, 
with  such  overhanging  crags,  precipices,  notches,  dips,  and  tilts  (not  to 
speak  of  the  numberless  hills  set  like  isolated  pyramids  in  the  plain,  and 
often  crested  with  a  bouquet  of  trees),  that  the  scenery  is  very  picturesque. 
Moveover,  these  mountains  give  rise  to  innumerable  streams,  the  waters  of 
which  serve  to  irrigate  the  hot  plains  at  their  base. 

As  on  our  imaginary  tour  we  are  advancing  southwards  again,  we  may 
find  ourselves  climbing  up  through  the  extremely  broken  ground  of  the 
Silk  country  on  to  the  northern  edge  of  that  great  plateau  which,  to  avoid 
a  multiplicity  of  names,  it  is  preferable  to  call  "Nandi."  We  should 
be  attacking  it  at  the  edge  of  the  Elgeyo  Escarpment  and  near  the  flanks 
of  a  lofty  ridge  known  as  Chibcharandn — perhaps  literally  ''  attacking 
it,"  if  we  were  compelled  at  this  moment   to  be   there  in    the   body   and 
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obliged  at  all  costs  to  gain  the  summit  of  these  forested  heights;  for  the 
northern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Elgevo  Escarpment  are  inhabited  by 
the  fierce  Japtuleil,  the  most  northerly  branch  of  that  turbulent  Is'andi 
race  which  has  given  its  name  to  this  plateau.  They  are  almost  the  only 
people  in  these  regions  at  the  present  day  actively  hostile  to  Europeans, 

The  scenery  of  the  Elgevo  Rift  Valley  is  very  grand,  especially  when 
seen  from  above.  I  have  stood  at  one  point  near  the  north-western  edge 
of  the  Elgeyo  Escarpment  and  looked  ilown  a  sheer  5,000  feet  on  to  a 
gleaming  river  which  threaded  its  way  through  a  lake  and  numerous  pools. 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  Elgeyo  Valley  and  on  the  slo|>es  of  Chibcharafi&n 
there  is  abundant  forest,  which,  according  to  altitude,  is  of  a  tropical  or  of 
an  Abyssinian  or  South  African  character.  Here,  coming  from  the  north, 
begin  those  splendid  forests  of  conifers  (two  sjiecies  of  juniper  and  a  yew) 
so  characteristic  of  the  Nandi  Plateau.  Away  to  the  west  of  Chibcharaii&n 
and  Elgeyo,  towards  the  great  blue  mass  of  Elgon,  the  country  is  of  noble 
appearance  :  splendid  rolling  downs  of  short  rich  grass,  patches  of  woodland, 
acacia  forests,  and  vegetation  of  more  tropical  appearance  along  the  valleys 
of  the  watercourses.  This  Gwas'  Ngishu  Plateau*  slopes  down  gradually 
•  So  called  from  the  Gwas'  Ngishu  Jfasai  who  once  inhabited  it. 
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in  the  north  to  the  Sfik  or  Elkakisera  country,  while  southwards  it  rises 
in  gentle  undulations  to  heights  of  7,000  and  8,000  feet,  joining  on  thus 
t«  the  special  country  of  the  Nandi.  For  the  most  part  the  downs,  over 
which  one's  gaze  can  stretch  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  as  they  gently  elope 
towards  the  north  or  towards  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  are  clothed  with  soft, 
silky  grass,  which  takes  a  ^lale  pink,  mauve,  grey,  or  russet  sheen  as  the 
wind  bends  the  flowering  stems  before  it. 

Over  this  Gwas'  Ngishu   Plateau  (where   the  traveller  must  beware  of 
following  any  presumed   native   path,   since   it   is  only   a   cunning   device 


leading  up  to  a  game-trap,  an  oblong  pit^U  hidden  with  sticks  and  cut  grass) 
roam  countless  wild  animals  at  the  present  day — and  I  earnestly  pray  may 
continue  to  roam  there,  completely  protected  from  the  British  sportsman 
and  his  oft-times  insensate  ravages,  (The  nomad  natives  who  make  these 
game-pits  secure  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  antelopes  to  he  taken  into 
much  account.)  Here  may  be  seen  large  herds  of  giraffes  as  one  might 
see  cattle  peacefully  standing  about  in  an  English  jiark.  These  giraffes  are 
the  finest  development  we  yet  know  of  the  nort  hern  form  ;  of  that  species  of 
giraffe  which  extends  all  over  North  Central  Africa  from  ea^t  to  west,  with 
the  exception  of  Somabland,  where  a  jwculiarly  coloured  species  is  developed. 
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The  male  of  this  particular  variety  found  on  the  Gwas'  Ngishu  Plateau 
develops  an  extra  pair  of  horn-bosses  on  the  base  of  the  skull.  In  colour 
the  adult  males  and  females  become  so  dark  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  that,  seen  from  a  distance,  they  seem  to  be  black  or  purple  with 
white  bellies,  and  are  therefore  most  striking  objects,  especially  when  they 
stand,  as  they  often  do,  on  the  tops  of  low  ant-hills,  from  which  they  survey 
with  their  keen  sight  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  purplish  look  is 
given  by  the  reddish-brown  hairs  which  mingle  with  the  black  on  the  large 
spots.  When  a  giraffe  is  thus  poised  on  a  mound  like  a  sentinel,  he  is 
absolutely  rigid,  and  moves  his  head  so  little  that  the  appearance  of 
immobility,  coupled  with  the  extraordinary  shape — the  short  body  and  the 
enormously  long  tapering  neck — give  the  traveller  the  fixed  impression  that 
he  is  looking  at  an  unbranched  tree-trunk  which  has  been  blasted  by 
lightning  or  a  forest  fire. 

But  giraffes  are  not  the  only  large  game  on  these  glorious  downs. 
Elephants  may  be  seen  in  great  herds  close  by,  but  they  affect  rather 
more  the  scattered  forest  than  the  open  plains.  Where  you  see  the 
giraffes  you  see  also  numerous  rhinos  in  couples,  male  and  female,  or  a 
female  alone  with  her  snub-nosed  calf.  The  rhino  looks  a  purple-black  or 
a  whitish  grey  as  he  moves  through  the  long  grass,  according  as  the  light 
strikes  him.  It  is  a  glorious  sight,  say  an  hour  after  the  sun  has  risen 
and  the  shadows  are  beginning  to  shorten,  to  traverse  this  grass  country 
and  see  this  zoological  gardens  turned  loose.  Herds  of  zebras  and  Jackson's 
hartebeest  mingle  together,  and  in  face  of  the  sunlight  become  a  changing 
procession  of  silver  and  gold,  the  sleek  coats  of  the  zebras  in  the  level 
sunlight  mingling  their  black  stripes  and  snowy  intervals  into  a  uniform 
silver-grey,  whilst  the  coats  of  the  hartebeests  are  simply  red-gold.  Dotted 
about  on  the  outskirts  of  this  throng  are  jet-black  cock  ostriches  with  white 
wings,  a  white  bob-tail,  and  long  pink  necks.  Red  and  silver  jackals  slink 
and  snap ;  grotesque  wart-hogs  of  a  dirty  grey,  with  whitish  bristles  and 
erect  tails  terminating  in  a  drooping  tassel,  scurry  before  the  traveller 
till  thev  can  bolt  into  some  burrow  of  the  ant  bear.  Males  of  the  noble 
waterbuck,  strangely  like  the  English  red  deer,  appear  at  a  distance, 
browsing  with  their  hornless,  doe-like  females,  or  gazing  at  the  approaching 
traveller  with  head  erect  and  the  maned  neck  and  splendid  carriage  of 
Landseer's  stags.  Grey-yellow  reedbuck  bend  their  lissom  bodies  into 
such  a  bounding  gallop  that  the  spine  seems  to  become  concave  as  the 
animal's  rear  is  flung  high  into  the  air.  The  dainty  Danicdiscus,  or 
sable  antelope,  with  a  coat  of  red,  mauve,  black,  and  yellow  satin  bordered 
with  cream  colour,  stands  at  gaze,  his  coat  like  watered  silk  as  the 
sunlight  follows  the  wavy  growth  of  the  glistening  hair.  Once  black 
buffalo  would  have  borne  a  part  in  this  assemblage,  but  now,  alas  !   they 
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have  all  been  destroyed  by  the  rinderpest.  The  eland  still  lingers  in  this 
region,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  scattered  woodland  lo  tlie  open  plains. 
Lions  and  leopards  may  both  be  seen  frequently  in  broad  daylight, 
hanging  about  these  herds  of  game,  though  apparently  causing  no  dismay 
to  the  browsing  antelopes. 


Still  continuing  our  journey  southwards,  in  this  purview  we  shall,  as 
we  ascend  the  sloping  plateau,  arrive  al  allitudes  of  8,000,  9,000,  and 
10,000  feet,  where  thick  forests  of  conifers  and  trees  characteristic  of 
South  Africa  and  of  Abyssinia  prevail.  Above  this  region  den?e  brakes 
of  Ijamboo  crown  all  lofty  elevations  from  9,000  to  11,000  feet.  In 
swampy  spots  at  these   great   altitudes  may  he  observed  growing  lobelias 
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(which   throw  np   tall   spikes  of  flowers  hidden   under   green   bracts)  and 
"  golden  rods  "  of  scarlet  and  yellow. 

The  scenery  on  the  Nandi  Plateau  between  7,000  and  10.000  feet  in 
altitnde  reminds  the  liomesick  ofGcial  and  traveller  over  and  over  again 
of  England,  of  Wales,  of  Scotland.  Here  are  the  swelling  green  downs 
crested  with  beautiful  woodland,  reminding  one  of  Susses  or  Surrey. 
Here  is  a  roaring  Scotch  bum  in  full  spate,  the  colour  of  foaming  beer, 
tearing  down  over  grey  boulders  through  a  forest  of  gaunt  junipers,  which 
at    a    little    distance    might    well    be    pines    or    firs    growing   on    Scotch 


mountains.  Here  you  may  s^ee  the  Brecknock  Beacons,  scenery  more 
mountainous  than  the  Sussex  downs,  yet  with  the  rich  woods  of 
Surrey,  and  the  rocks  of  Wales.  The  natural  meadows  are  full  of 
blue  forget-me-nots  or  of  pink  or  white  clover.  In  the  ferny  hollows 
on  the  edges  of  the  woodland  are  innumerable  violets  (scentless,  alas !), 
buttercups,  daisies,  and  many  other  English-looking  flowers  and  ferns 
growing  amid  the  sliort  grass.  There  is  also  a  very  pretty  little  dwarf 
iris,  which,  although  not  English,  is  still  very  Euroi>ean,  In  marshy 
spots  on  the  higher  uplands  grows  the  "golden  rod"  of  South  Africa — the 
"red-hot   poker"   of  old-fashioned   gardens.      Here   there  may  be  seen  in 
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large  clumps  the  extra- 
ordinary lobelias,  the 
Hower  columns  of  which 
prow  to  a  height  of 
lifteen  feet  and  more. 
This  Iveautiful  land  has 
not  in  it  a  single  ugly  or 
uufriendly  spot.  Kvery- 
I  where   the   landscape   is 

gracious  and  pleasing  in 
II  quiet,  homely  way, 
offoring  few  violent  forms 
or  startling  effects.  It 
is  thus  singularly  home- 
like, and  as  it  is  almost 
entirely  without  native 
inhabitants,  it  seems  to 
be  awaiting  the  advent 
of  another  rnce  which 
should  make  it  a  won- 
derland of  wealth  and 
comfort,  a  little  England, 
half  a  Scotland,  or  a  large 
\\'ales,  lying  exactly 
14.  B.UIB00  n>»iwT,  NAMu  woAD,  9,ooo  t'EKT.  undcr  tlie  equator  at  an 

average  altitude  of  4,000 
feet  above  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  of  whose  silvery  gulfs  and  ghostly  mountain 
coast-line  glimpses  at  a  dislnnce  of  ninety  miles  may  be  caught  occasion- 
ally from  some  breezy  height  or  through  the  interstices  of  woods  which 
themselves  might  lie  in  Surrey.  These  views  of  a  vast  but  distant 
seascape,  which,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  horizon,  seem  to  appear  in 
t:he  sky,  give  that  occasional  touch  of  weirdness  to  the  Nandi  landscapes 
which  would  be  the  case  in  England  or  Scotland,  if  amid  familiar  land- 
scapes we  suddenly  saw  limned  in  grey  or  silver  in  the  lower  sky  the 
features  of  a  foreign  land.  In  the  direction  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the 
plateau  sometimes  crumhles  away  into  hroadeniug  river  valleys,  through 
which  one  descends  rapidly  to  tropical  regions. 

The  forests  which  clothe  the  eastern  descent  of  the  Nandi  Plateau 
above  the  station  called  Eldama  Kavine,  and  which  stretch  (with  intervals) 
between  the  Eldama  Kavine  and  the  Upper  Molo  River,  besides  similar 
forests  skirting  the  lower  parts  of  the  same  plateau  almost  as  far  south  as 
the   German   frontier,   are    extremely   dense,   full    of   magnificent    timber, 
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with  a  mingling  of  conifers,  jews,  witch-liazels,  and  some  of  the  timber 
and  vegetation  more  characteristic  of  equatorial  regions— a  cotnhination, 
in  short,  of  the  trojiical  forest  with  the  temi)erate.  In  these  extremely 
dense  woods,  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  Pluropean  to  jienetrate  without 
a  pioneering  party  to  cut  a  wny,  bnt  which  are  nevertheless  the 
hunting-ground  of  the  nomad  Andoroho,  tlie  two  ino-^t  characteristic 
creatures  are  the  eolobus  monkey  and  a  large  species  of  tragelaphus 
antelope,  which  resembles  in  some  res|)ecls  the  nyala  of  SDuth  Africa, 
and  in  others  the  broad-horned  tragelaph  of  the  (raboon.  The  presence 
of  this  tragelaphus  is  often  made  known  by  its  peculiar  bark,  but, 
although  well  known  to  the  Andorobo,  it  has  very  seldom  been  seen  by 
Euroj>eans.  But  the  eolobus  monkey  (which  is  found  throughout  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  and  much  else  of  tropical  Africa,  wherever  the  forest 
is  dense  enough,  no  matter  whether  it  be  cold  of  climate  or  always  hot) 
is  a  far  more  common  sight.  The  Andorobo  who  lurk  in  these  forests 
live  mainly  on  the  flesh  of  this  creature,  which  they  shoot  from  below 
with  poisoned  arrows.  Having  satisfied  their  hunger  on  its  flesh,  they 
sell  the  skin  with  its  long,  silky. 

black   and    white   hair,  and    its 

tail    with     the    immense     silky 

plume  at  the  end,  to  the  Masai 
or  other  warlike  races,  who  make 

it    into    head-dresses   or   cajiep; 

or    else    to    the     European     or 

Swahili  trader.     As  the  Andorolx> 

are    rapidly    bringing    the    ex- 
termination of  the  eolobus  within 

view,    its    destruction    and   the 

sale  of   its    skin    are    now    iiro- 

hibited,  though  it  will  be  a  long 

time    before    the   prohibition    is 

understood  and  obeyed  by  these 

wild  men  of  the  woods. 

I'he   Eldama   Kavioe    station 

merits    a     few     words     of     de- 
scription,     tt   is  situated  at  an 

altitude  of  about  7,400  feet,  on 

the  broken  slopes  of  the  Nandi 

Plateau,  facing  in  one  direction 

the  wooded  Kamfisia  Hills,  look- 
ing towards  the  comer  of  I^ke 

Baringo  in   another,  and  gazing  25.  bamboo  fohbht,  hani>i  koau,  9.000  kiut. 
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eastwards  over  a  magnificent 
landscajte — the  breadth  of  the 
Kift  Valley  and  the  op|x>site 
escarpiuent  of  I^ikipia.  It  is 
a  place  with  an  almost  English 
climate,  and  gardens  where 
English  flowers  bloom.  Some- 
how every  one  who  has  come 
to  it  has  fallen  in  love  with  it 
and  wished  to  remain  there.  It 
has,  however,  but  an  indifferent 
water  supply  (should  it  become 
a  large  city),  and  lies  twentv 
miles  now  from  the  finished 
railway  line.  But  for  these  two 
disadvantages,  it  has  suggested 
itself  to  Administrator  after 
Administrator,  traveller  after 
traveller,  as  the  capital  of  a 
United  East  Africa.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  this  desired  capital 
will  eventually  be  built  on  the 
railway,  perhaps  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  south  of  ithe  Ravine. 
Yet  the  Kavine  station  will 
always  remain  a  useful  place 
from  which  to  control  the 
thickly  populated  Kamfifia 
36.  A  (■AHt.\iiK  AT  THH  KAVINE  STATION  couutry  Bud   tliB   rcgious  about 

Lake  Baringo. 
The  Nandi  Plateau  on  the  western  side  is  eaten  down  at  its  middle 
into  a  wasp  waist  by  the  Nyando  Valley,  This  valley  has  been  selected 
as  the  easiest  and  shortest  route  for  the  Uganda  Railway  to  follow  from 
Lake  Naknro,  up  and  over  the  Nandi  Plateau,  and  down  by  a  fairly 
gentle  descent  to  Kavirondo  Bay  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  The  valley 
and  its  branch  valleys  are  formed  by  jiowerful  streams  rising  in  the  Xandi 
and  Lumbwa  countries  and  uniting  for  the  most  jmrt  to  form  the  Kiver 
Nyando,  which  enters  the  easternmost  prolongation  of  the  long  gulf  of 
Kavirondo  Bay.  As  the  railway  descends  from  its  highest  point  of  8,300 
feet  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Londiani— descending  in  innumerable  curves 
and  twists  to  obtain  a  reasonable  gradient — the  traveller  will  quit  the 
forests    of  juni|>ers    and    yews,    and    enter    that    belt    of    umbrella-topped 
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acacias  so  clianicteriKtic  of  African  mountains  at  abont  6,000  feet  in 
altitude.  Below  these  he  will  skirt  grassy  dowDs,  and  will  notice  in  the 
ravines  and  stream  valleys  the  emerald-green  ornamental  foliage  of  the 
wild  banana  and  the  graceful  fronds  of  the  wild  date  palm.  Then,  at  a 
lower  descent  still,  conies  downright  tropical  vegetation  where  the  ground 
is  suitable.  If  he  can  quit  the  railway,  and  wander  away  from  the  line 
to  the  black  patches  of  forest  about  the  streams,  tie  would  enter  many  a 
lovely  bower,  wherein  dense  foliage  overhead  produces  shade  that  ap[>ears 
black    in    comparison    with    the    dazzling    sunlight    outside.     As   the  valley 


Ijroadens  and  broadens,  and  reaches  down  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  there  are  sluggish,  muddy  rivers  flowing  through  a 
country  that  easily  degenerates  into  marsh.  Here  you  reach  the  first 
habitations  of  native  man — or  did  before  the  construction  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  revolutionised  all  this  jMirt  of  Africa.  Until  within  three  years 
ago  there  were  no  resident  settled  natives  dwelling  along  this  Hne  of 
route,  no  natives  from  whom  food  could  be  purchased  between  Kikuyu, 
200  miles  away  to  the  east,  and  these  first  outlying  villages  of  the  coast 
jK)pulation  round  the  Viitoria  Xyanza. 

The  people  inhabiting  these  settlements  will  he  jirobabiy  for  a  year  or 
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so  still  a  source  of  goguenard  amusement  to  the  PxcarsionJsts  whom  the 
Uganda  Kailway  will  bring  from  the  east  const  of  Africa  to  the  Victoria 
Js'yanza ;  for  they  will  see  before  them  coal-black,  handsoaiely  formed 
negroes  and  negresses  without  a  shred  of  clothing,  though  with  many 
adornments  in  the  way  of  iiip^K>|)otamus  teeth,  bead  necklaces,  ear-rings, 
and  leglets  of  brass.  As  the  figures  tlius  exhibited  are  usually  models  for 
a  scuiiitor,  this  nudity  is  blamele-^s  and  not  to  lie  discouraged ;  moreover, 
it  characterises  the  most  moral  peoiile  in  the  L'ganda  Proteclorate.     This 


ebon  statuary  lives  in  pretty  little  villages,  which  are  clusters  of  straw 
huts  (glistening  gold  in  the  sun's  rays),  encircled  with  fences  of  aloes, 
which  have  red,  green,  and  white  mottled  lenves.  and  beautiful  columns 
and  clusters  of  coral-red  stalks  and  flowers.  There  are  a  few  shady  trees, 
that  from  their  ajijiearance  might  very  well  be  elms  (but  are  not),  and 
some  extraordinary  euphorbias,  which  grow  upright  with  the  trunk  of  a 
resjiectahie  tree,  and  burst  into  uncounted  sickly  green  spidery  branches. 
Herds    of  parti -co  loured  goats    and    sheep,  and   cattle    that    are    black    and 
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white   nnd    fawn    colour,   diverKify    these   surraundings   with    their  abrupt 
patches  of  Hght  and  colour. 

These   few   notes   describe    the  chief  characteristics   of  the    Kanrondo 


39.  "hant  a  lovely  bowkr" 

villages  to  be  seen  round  about  Kitoto's  (as  the  principal  chief  is  called), 
on  the  Rivers  Oroba  and  Kivosi;  but  they  are  tiho  characteristic  of  the 
settlement)!  of  those  Kavirondo  who  apeak  a  Nilotic  and  not  a  Bantu 
language. 

This   particular  tribe  of  the  Ja-luo  or  Nyifwa,  whose  tongue  connects 
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them  closely  with  the  AchoH  i>eo|ile  of  the  Central  Province,  are  ft  great 
feature  of  the  northern  coast  of  Kavirondo  Bay,  and  esiiecially  the  newly 
sprung  up  Government  station  of  Kieumu,  which  is  close  to  Port  Florence 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Uganda  Railway.  They  are  very  picturesque  as 
they  stmt  about  the  streets  in  their  innocent  nudity,  decked  with  barbaric 
ornaments.  The  men  wear  not  one  ear-ring,  but  fifteen !  Holes  are 
pierced   all  round  the  outer  edge  of  the   ear,  and   in   these  are   inserted 


brass  fillets,  like  melon  seeds  in  shape,  to  which  are  attached  coarse  blue 
heads  of  large  size  and  dull  api>earance.  These  beads  the  knowing  tourist 
should  collect  whilst  they  can  be  purchased,  as  they  are  of  mysterious 
origin  and  great  interest.  They  are  not,  as  he  might  imagine  at  first 
sight,  of  European  manufacture,  but  have  apiiarently  reached  this  part  of 
the  world  from  Nubia  in  some  very  ancient  trading  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  these  countries  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
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The  scenery  round  Kisumu  and  Port  Florence  is  not  particularly 
prei)ot-sessing.  Indeed,  the  tourist's  first  introduction  to  the  Victoria 
Nvanza  at  this  jwint  will  occasion  him  much  di>aitpoiDtn)ent.  All  he 
will  see  before  him  is  Kavirondo  Hay  or  Gulf,  that  lengthy  northern 
^iroiongatiou  of  the  Victoria  \yanza.  This  is  a  huge  backwater  of  the 
lake,  where  the  water  stagnates  and  entirely  loses  the  blue  limpidity 
ordinarily  characteristic  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  It  has  a  dirty  green  or 
even  a  dirty  brown  look.  Seen  from  a  distance  when  ruffled  by  the  wind, 
it  so  closely  resL'mbles  a  red  ploughed  field  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
you  are  looking  on  a  sheet  of  water.  The  ground  is  either  a  rank  marsh 
(where    the    only   beautiful   feature    are    the    numerous    sacred    ibises   of 


inky  black  and  snowy  white)  or  harsh  rock.  There  are  very  few  trees, 
and  the  princi|ml  object  in  all  these  landscapes  is  the  candelabra  euphorbia. 
If  the  reader  (who  will  frequently  see  this  form  of  vegetation  appearing 
and  reappearing  in  my  ])hotographs)  wishes  to  realise  what  this  strange 
tree  looks  like,  let  him  imagine  a  gigantic  cabbage  or  cauliflower  which 
has  run  to  stalk,  only  to  countless  stalks,  many-jointed,  and  of  gouty 
thickness.  They  curve  upwards  from  the  head  of  the  trunk  .something 
like  the  arms  of  a  candelabra.  The  stem  which  supports  this  heavy  mass 
of  succulent  vegetation  is  short,  irregular  in  its  swollen  girth,  and  generally 
of  a  scaly  grey.  The  huge  plant  is  usually  loosely  and  insufficiently 
rooted  in  the  soil,  for  it  frequently  topples  over  with  its  own  weight  in  a 
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higb  wind,  being  extremely  brittle.  Therefore  it  is  justly  considered 
very  dangerous  by  the  natives  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  a  eujihorbia. 
The  juice  is  extremely  poisonous,  while  at  the  very  best  the  tree  can  only 
be  called  "  quaint."  It  scarcely  ever  bears  any  leaves,  but  its  dark  green 
stalks  are  jointed  and  recurved  like  a  scorpion's  tail.  When  leaflets  do 
appear,  they  are  simple,  minute,  and  jmle  green.  Tiny  yellowish  sessile 
flowers  break  out  during  the  rainy  season,  like  little  scabs  of  a  disease, 
along  the  angular  edges  of  the  expanded  stalks. 

The  countries  bordering  the  east  and  north-east  coasts  of  the   Victoria 


Nyanza  are  much  like  this  description  of  Kaviroiido  Bay.  though  L'gnya, 
to  the  south  of  that  bay,  has  more  woodland  than  the  opposite  jieiiinsula 
of  Uyoma,  which  is  remarkably  arid,  rocky,  and  "  eupiiorbiaceous."  The 
two  islands  of  Lusinga  and  Mfwanganu  rise  high,  and  have  a  certain 
amount  of  forest.  The  valleys  lietween  the  mountain  ridges  that  run 
soufhwards  from  Kavirondo  Bay  towards  Oennan  territory  are  densely 
|K>putated  and  highly  cultivated  by  stalwart  races  of  naked  negroes,  most 
of  whom  lieJong  to  the  Bantu  family  as  regards  their  languages,  while 
others — the  Lumbwa— are  of  the  Nandi  stock,  and  otliers,  again,  are  related 
to  the  Ja-Ino  or  Nilotic   Kavirondo.      This    country  is  remarkably  full  of 
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food  products,  and  the  natives  seem  to  be  good  agriculturists.  It  is  fertile, 
and  between  it  and  the  Kift  Valley  enormous  trackless  forests  stretch 
over  the  rising  upland. 

Forest  of  an  extravagantly  tropical  character,  an  almost  exact  repetition 
of  the  Congo  Forest,  clothes  the  crumbling  edge  of  the  Nandi  Plateau 
to  the  north-west,  where  it  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Nzoia  and  the 
rich  lands  of  Kabaras  or  Bantu  Kavirondo.  I  have  rarely  seen  finer 
developments  of  forest  in  Africa  than  here — perhaps  only  in  one  or  two 
spots  of  Uganda,  in   the  Congo  Forest,  and  in  the  Cameroons. 

Even  as  I  write  this  brief  description  of  what  was  a  few  months  ago 
Uganda's  Eastern  Province,*  I  realise  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place  day  by  day  in  its  aspect,  owing  to  the  completion  of  this  Uganda 
Railway,  which  will  prove  to  be,  I  think,  one  of  the  mightiest  factors 
yet  introduced  into  Central  Africa  for  the  transformation  of  a  land  of 
complete  barbarism  to  one  at  any  rate  attaining  to  the  civilisation  of 
settled  India.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  country  just  in 
time — ^just  before  the  advent  of  the  railway  changed  the  Rift  Valley,  the 
Nandi  Plateau,  the  Masai  countries,  from  the  condition  at  which  they  were 
at  the  time  of  Joseph  Thomson  (1882)  to  one  which  day  by  day  becomes 
increasingly  different.  On  grassy  wastes  where  no  human  being  but  a 
slinking  Andorobo  or  a  few  Masai  warriors  met  the  eye  ;  where  grazed 
Grant's  gazelle,  with  his  magnificent  horns,  and  the  smaller  but  more 
gaily  coloured  Gazella  thomsoni ;  where  hartebeests  moved  in  thousands, 
zebras  in  hundreds,  ostriches  in  dozens,  and  rhinoceroses  in  couples ; 
where,  in  fact,  everything  lay  under  the  condition  of  Britain  some  200,000 
years  ago ;  not  only  do  trains  puff  to  and  fro  (the  zebras  and  antelopes 
are  still  there,  accepting  the  locomotive  like  a  friend,  since  it  drives 
away  the  lions  and  ensures  the  respect  of  the  (jame  Laws),  but  alongside 
the  railway  are  springing  up  uncounted  hideous  habitations  of  corrugated 
iron  and  towns  of  tents  and  straw  huts. 

The  solitude  of  the  Rift  Valley  has  gone.  Thousands  of  bearded  Indians, 
hundreds  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  Negroes  of  every  African  type  (from 
the  handsome  Somali  to  the  ugly  Mudigo),  Arabs  and  Persians  trudge  to 
and  fro  on  foot,  ride  donkeys,  mules,  and  horses,  pack  the  carriages  like 
herrings,  set  up  booths,  and  diverge  far  and  wide  a  hundred  miles  in 
each  direction  from  the  railway  line,  trafficking  with  shy  and  astonished 
natives,  who  had  scarcely  realised  the  existence  of  a  world  outside  their 
own  jungle,  for  the  beef,  mutton,  fowls,  eggs,  and  vegetable  food-stuffs 
which  are  to  assist  in  feeding  this  invasion.  Far  away  on  Baringo  natives 
are  extending  their  irrigation  schemes  and  planting  twice  as  much  as 
they  planted  before,  knowing  that  there  is  a  market  where  their  spare  food 

*  This  area  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  Administration  of  East  Africa. 
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can  be  exchanged  for  rupees.  Fnrllier  north  still,  in  the  Suk  countries, 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Goanese,  Arahs.  Swahilis,  and  Baluchis  are  pushing 
into  deserts  to  hay  donkeys,  are  trading  for  ivory  which  the  railway  will 


carry  to  the  coast  at  a  rate  less  than  the  cheaiiest  porter  caravan.  The 
Nyando  Valley,  for  years  without  human  inhabitants  other  than  the  shift- 
less Andorobo,  is  filling  up  with  ]Masai,  Swahili,  and  Nandi  immigrants; 
while  for  twenty  miles  at  a  stretch  on   the  beautiful  heights  and  happy 
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valleys  of  Mau  you  are  in  the  presence  of  an  uniritentioned  European 
colony,  some  of  which  no  doubt  will  melt  away  with  the  completion  of 
the  railway,  but  much  of  which  must  be  the  nucleus  of  the  great  white 
colony  one  may  hope  to  see  established  on  the  only  land  really  fitted  for  its 
development  in  Equatorial  Africa.  The  Kavirondo,  alas!  are  wearing  trousers 
and  "sweaters";  the  sacred  ibises  have  left  Kisumu,  for  its  swamps  are 
drained.  Piers  and  wharves,  hotels  and  residences  in  corrugated  iron,  are 
springing  up  at  Port  Florence,  destined,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  great  emporium 
of  trade  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  dirty  brown  waters  of  Kavirondo 
Bay,  a  gulf  of  the  great  lake  that  was  only  proi)erly  mapped  last  year, 
are  now  daily  navigated  by  sailing  boats  and  steamers.  Before  long  this 
chapter  on  the  Eat^tern  Province  will  only  possess  the  value  of  describing 
an  aspect  which  in  many  details  lias  ceased   for  ever  to  exist. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE    CENTRAL    FBOVINCE  AN  J)    THE    VICTORIA 

NYANZA 

THE   Central   Province   contains   the    Elgon,  Kararaojo,    Jjobor,   Bukedi, 
and  Busoga  Districts. 

The  Elgon  District  includes  the  northern  half  of  the  Kavirondo 
country.  It  is  difficult  to  locate  this  word  "Kavirondo."  It  is  probably 
of  Bantu  origin,  but  although  it  is  recognised  to  some  extent  by  the 
natives  as  a  word  indicating  the  north-east  coast-lands  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  it  is  nowhere  actually  applied  by  the  natives  to  them^ elves;  while 
the  people  loosely  styled  "  Kavirondo "  by  the  first  travellers  in  these 
regions,  though  they  possess  in  common  a  liking  for  complete  nudity  in 
both  sexes,  and  a  certain  general  resemblance  in  physique  *  and  in  manners 
and  customs,  yet  are  divided  sharply  into  two  sections  by  the  languages 
which  they  speak.  The  peojJe  of  Northern  Kavirondo  use  closely  related 
dialects  of  the  Bantu  family ;  those  of  Southern  Kavirondo  (already 
alluded  to  as  the  Ja-luo  in  the  preceding  chapter)  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Acholi  language  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  word  "  Kavirondo  "  was  not  originally 
known  to  the  Baganda  before,  recent  years;  they  spoke  of  this  district,  in 
common  with  other  parts  of  the  Central  Province  where  the  people  wear 
no  clothes,  as  "  Bukedi  "  ("  The  Land  of  Nakedness  ")  or  "  Bugaya."  The 
term  "  Kavirondo  "  will  probably  be  always  perpetuated  now  as  the  most 
convenient  general  name  for  all  those  natives  speaking  Bantu  dialects 
west  of  Busoga  and  north  of  Kavirondo  Bay. 

The  Kavirondo  country,  which  thus  forms  the  southern  part  of  the 
Elgon  District,  is  an  extremely  fertile  land,  traversed  by  the  only  three 
rivers  which  enter  the  northern  half  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  eastwards  of 
Western  Uganda.  (It  must  be  observed  as  a  remarkable  geographical 
feature  that  practically  no  running  stream  enters  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
along  the  whole  of  its  northern  coast  between  Berkeley  Bay  on  the  north- 
east and  the  mouth  of  the  Katonga  on  the  south-west.  Along  all  this 
coast  the  lake  is  bordered  with  high  downs  and  hills,  and  from   the   back 

*  Dr.    Shrubsall,    however,    pronounces    the   Kavirondo    divided    physically  into 
Bantu  and  Nilotic  types. 
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of  these,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Victoria  Nyaiiza,  the  water  percolates 
slowly  north-west  to  the  Xile.)  Except  along  the  hrokeii  edge  of  the 
Nandi  Escarpment,  there  is  not  much  forest  in  Kavirondo,  though  those 
forests  wliich  follow  the  western  slo|>e  of  the  Nandi  I'lateaii  are  certainly 
amongst  the  densest  and  richest  of  the  Protectorate.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  Kavirondo  was  once  a  forest  land,  but  that  it  has 
been  deforested  through  the  agency  of  man,  only  a  few  clumps  of  trees 
being  left  standing  on  hilltops  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  spirits. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  a  fringe  of  fine  trees  along  every  watercourse, 
and   the   country    is   so    splendidly    clothed    in   fine   grass   and    luxurious 


herbage — to  sav  nothing  of  the  flourishing  crops  of  an  agricultunil  people — 
that  the  forest  is  not  any  loss  so  far  as  picturesqueness  is  concerned. 

The  whole  of  the  Kavirondo  country  is  most  grateful  to  the  eye.  It 
consists  of  rolling  downs  (though  there  is  a  little  marsh  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nzoia)  covered  with  (he  greenest  of  grass,  and  made  additionally 
beautiful  by  the  blending  with  the  green  of  fleecy  white,  shining  mauve, 
or  imle  pink,  effects  which  are  caused  by  the  grass  being  in  flower  or 
fluffy  seed.  It  is  a  breezy,  healthy  country,  at  an  elevation  ranging 
between  4,000  and  6,000  feet.  The  villages  really  consist  of  aggregations 
of  separate  settlements,  each  belonging  to  a  single  family — hay-cock  huts 
surrounded  sometimes  by  a  moat   choked  with  vegetation,  and   always  by 
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an  immense  floral  hedge.  This  consists  of  the  beautiful  pink  Acanthits 
arboreus  (see  accomi»anying  illustration),  mingled  with  the  corai-red  aloes 
already  described,  and  sometimes  with  the  scarlet  ekirikiti.*  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  the  sjiidery  green  euphorbia  in  these  hedges.     The  sleek. 


hum()ed  cattle,  often  grey  or  wliite  in  colour,  the  parti -co  loured  goats- 
and  the  brown  sheep,  the  numerous  fowls  of  black,  white,  piebald,  and 
gamecock  colour,  diversify  these  charming  agricultural  landseajies.     Attached 

*  Enjthrina  Uunent/mt.     Thia  most  characteristic  tree  is  also  illustrated  in  the- 
"  end  i^per  "  of  the  volumes. 
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to  every  little  settlement  is  a  huge  pole  like  a  bending  flagstaff,  on  which 
are  hung  a  festoon  of  little  cages  containing  quails.  These  cages  are 
made  of  plaited  grass,  and  the  quail  within  acts  as  a  decoy,  attracting 
other  quails  to  the  space  below  the  cages,  where  snares  are  laid  for  their 
entrapment.  The  quails  are  required  solely  for  eating,  not  for  sport 
(quail-fighting),  as  in  India. 


Amongst  the  Kavirondo  both  sexes  work  in  the  fields,  and  in  a  state 
of  complete  nudity,  a  condition  which,  as  I  remarked  before,  may  be 
excused  on  account  of  the  generally  fine  figures  of  glistening  black  which 
they  possess. 

Where  the  land  is  not  actually  under  cultivation  in  Kavirondo,  the 
prairies  are  gorgeous   with   wild-flowers   at   almost   all  times  of  the  year. 
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Prominent  amongst  these  are  the  sunflowers  (Coreopsis),  which  cause  certain 
hillHide^<  to  blaze  with  yellow. 

North  of  the  Nzoia  (or  Nzeia)  Hiver  the  Kavirondo  villages  assume  a 
diflTerent  apijearance  right  up  the  soutliem  slopes  of  Elgoii  into  a  country 
iohabited  by  a  branch  of  the  Nandi  stock.  In  place  of  the  flowering 
hedge  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  there  is  a  deep  moat  surmounted  by  a  clay 
wall  which  encircles  the  village,  and  this  clay  wall  is  rudely  arched  in  the 
gateway.  The  village  itself  resembles  more  in  apjiearance  those  of  the 
iMnhammadan  Sudan,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Hausaland. 

The    southern    foot-hills   of  Mount   Elgon   contain    rich   forest   in    the 
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river  valleys,  a  forest  of  a  tropical  character  in  spite  of  the  altitude, 
which  may  reach  to  over  6,000  feet.  Notable  esjiecially  are  the  dracaenas 
(an  enormous  tree-lily,  the  foliage  of  which  looks  like  a  bundle  of  sharp 
green  weapons  arranged  as  a  trophy)  and  the  albizzias.  The  alhizzia  is 
related  to  the  acacia,  and  is  a  very  lolty  tree  with  pinnated  foliage  in  dense 
masses,  exactly  like  dark  green  velvet,  and  with  an  inflorescence  on  its 
upper  surface  greenish  gold  in  colour.  At  altitudes  of  6,000  feet  there  is 
a  beautiful  large  white  balsam  growing  in  shady  places.  At  7,000  and 
8,000  feet  on  the  ridges  of  Elgon  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  a  wild 
white  i)elargonium  which,  except  for  the  colour,  resembles  exactly  its  near 
ally,  our  so-called  scarlet  "geranium."     But  the  white  balsam,  with  flowers 
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thftt  are  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by  two  inches  hroad,  of  a  creamy 
white  touched  with  rose  colour  in  the  centre,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  the  floral  world  of  Uganda.  These  balsams  grow  luxuriRutly 
along  the  native  [laths  eDcom[)assing  the  mountain,  and  their  flowers  look 
like  large  white  butterflies  jwised  on  the  succulent  green. 

The  great  interest  of  the  southern  slojies  of  KIgon  lies  in  the  caves, 
which  were  first  discovered  b_V  Joseph  Thomson.  These  holes  or  recesses, 
with  a  ceiling  which  may,  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  arch  to  a  height 
of  something  like  thirty  feet,  are  generally  situated  close  to  the  base  of  the 


awful  mountain  cliffs  that  mark  the  abrupt  descent  of  the  lowest  terrace 
skirting  the  central  crater  wall.  I  am  unable  to  throw  much  more  light 
on  the  origin  of  these  curious  recesses  than  the  information  given  by  their 
first  discoverer,  Joseph  Thomson,  except  to  point  out  that  similar  caves  exist 
on  the  northern  slojies  of  the  mountain  at  much  the  same  level,  and  also 
at  the  base  of  precipitous  overhanging  clifl"^.  Very  often  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  which  the  cave  is  situated  makes  an  angle  of  100°  with  the  terrace 
Mow  and  seems  to  menace  an  awful  landslip.  As  these  precipitous  walls 
of  overhanging  rocks  are  streamed  over  by  the  cascades  of  rivers  rising 
near  the  central  crater,  and  as  these  cascades  occur  on  an  average  every  four 
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or  five  miles  round  the  mountain  mass  at  this  altitude  (an  average  6,000 
feet),  it  not  infrequently  hapj)ens  that  the  mouth  of  a  cave  exactly  coincides 
with  the  descent  of  a  waterfall  from  the  edge  of  tlie  precipices  far  above, 
the  water  thus  serving  as  a  curtain  to  screen  the  mouth  of  the  cave  from 
sight  when  viewed  in  front.  The  native  path  leading  to  the  cave  will  thus 
take  you  dry-shod  under  a  river,  and  when  you  are  seated  at  the  mouth  of 
a  cave  you  may  see  the  splendid  glowing  landscape  of  the  plains  through 
an  opal-tinted  veil  of  water.  What  is  the  origin  of  these  caves?  One 
can  state  no  precise  opinion  with  our  present  limited  information.     It   is 


true  that  these  recesses  at  the  hase  of  the  precipitous  terraces  so  often 
coincide  with  the  overhanging  cascade  of  a  river  that  quite  possibly  there 
may  have  been  at  one  time  a  percolation  of  the  stream  from  above,  through 
the  crumbling  rock,  which  hollowed  out  these  caverns.  Later  on,  some 
cement-like  material  brought  down  by  the  water  from  above,  or  some  lava 
flow,  may  have  completely  closed  these  cracks  through  which  the  percolation 
took  place,  with  the  result  that  the  stream  once  burrowing  through  the 
cave  now  ilows  in  a  shallow  rock  channel  high  above  it,  and  dashes  itself 
in  sheer  falls  of  100  feet  or  more,  arching  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  continuing  its  course  along  a  less  precipitous  gorge  below.     Certainly 
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nearly  every  cave  I  visited  seemed  in  this  way  to  be  at  tlie  base  of  a 
precipice  and  at  tlie  liead  of  a  stream  valley,  and  the  number  of  (raves 
thus  screened  by  a  waterfall  was  remarkable.  Joseph  Thomson  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  the  caves  were  the  work  of  a  vanit-hed  race,  and  that 
they  were  made  in  the  search  for  minerals  or  precious  stones.  Certainly 
the  negroes  of  Nandi  stock  now  making  u?e  of  these  caverns  have,  or 
their  foi-efathers  have,  enlarged  them  here  and  there  by  |)icking  at  the 
crumbling  conglomerate  with  their  feeble  hoes  and  axes,  and  have  thus 
enlarged  and  shaped  the  interior  of  many  a  cavern  to  suit  their  re- 
quirements. 


The  interior  of  these  caves  is  blocked  up  in  some  cases  by  houses  very 
like  the  dwellingr:  of  the  cattle -keeping  Masai,  made  of  sticks  and  leaves 
over  which  a  framework  of  cow-dung  and  clay  has  been  plastered.  The 
ceiling  is,  of  course,  the  sloping  roof  of  rock.  ?ome  of  these  dwellings 
are  or  have  been  used  for  the  housing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  ;  others 
for  human  beings.  The  floor  of  the  caves  is  several  feet  thick  in  the 
hardened  excrement  of  cattle,  besides  refuse  and  rubbish  thrown  down  by 
human  beings.  The  caves  so  swarm  with  fleas,  and  are  so  noisome  from 
the  atrocious  stench  arising  from  this  ancient  manure,  that  any  extensive 
examination  of  them  was  intolerable.  I  should  think,  however,  that  some 
jjerson  with  more  time  and  patience  at  his  command  than  myself  on  this 
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expedition,  and  who  would  endure  for  a  time  the  attacks  of  the  fleas, 
might  ohlain  most  interesting  results  by  excavating  the  floors  of  these 
caverns.  Native  tradition  never  stretches  very  far  back  in  these  countries, 
but  as  far  as  it  does  stretch,  the  people  declare  the  caves  to  have  been 
inhabited  from  the  earliest  days  of  their  traditions.  Nowadays,  owing  to  the 
Pax  Britannica,  they  are  practically  deserted.  The  natives  told  me  they 
would  only  be  reoccupied  either  if  war  broke  out  again  or  if  any  unusual 
drought  occurred  in  the  lowlands,  obliging  them  to  drive  their  cattle  to 
the  mountain  pastures. 


In  many  cases  the  entrance  to  the  cave  has  been  partially  closed  in 
at  the  side  by  boulders  piled  on  top  of  one  another  and  defended  by  a 
palisade  of  sticks.  Altogether  these  caves  are  so  interesting  that  some 
attempt  by  the  local  Government  should  be  made  to  maintain  them  in 
their  present  condition  as  an  object-lesson  showing  in  all  probability 
what  the  habitations  of  our  own  Cave  Men  were  like  in  Great  Britain 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  the  extreme  south  of  Tunis  and 
in  other  parts  of  inner  North  Africa  there  are,  as  we  know,  tribes  of 
cave-dwellers  of  Berber  stock  who  have  brought  cave-dwelling  to  a  pitch 
of  something    like    modern    civilisation    and    refinement.      I    have    seen 
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"  Bureau  de  Poste  "  jiut  at  the  mouth  of  a  highly  develoi)e<i  cave-dwelling 
occuiiied  br  a  native  official  in  the  Tunisian  Saliara.  t'ave-dwelling 
in  tfaefe  regioiix  bax  been  in  all  probability  coDtinuous  from  the  early 
Stone  Age,  and  has  never  develojied  in  the  direction  of  building,  everything 
being  done  by  excavation,  though  the  people  inhabiting  these  caves  are 
practically  white  men  of  the  Iberian  stock. 

The  vegetation  on  the  wes-tem  flanks  of  Klgon  is  verj'  rich,  and 
quite  West  African  in  character ;  the  birds  also — parrots,  turacos,  hornbills, 
pigeons — having   West   African   affinities.     A   handsome   pigeon  (CoIuiuImi 


i/uineH),  which  I  here  illustrate,  is  a  common  object,  settling  in  little 
flocks  on  the  native  jilantations  of  grain.  The  scenery  on  the  western 
side  of  the  mountain  mass  is  perhaps  grander  and  more  beautiful  in  its 
detail  than  on  the  other  ni*|iectp.  Tremendous  buttresses  and  precipitous 
cliffs  of  gleaming  granite  or  quartz  or  dark  basalt  advance  from  the  great 
crater  wall  in(o  tlie  Hukedi  jilaiuf.  A  good  brond  path  has  recently  been 
made  all  round  this  western  face  of  the  mountain  by  an  enterprising 
I'giinda  chief  who  was  placed  temfmrarily  in  charge  of  this  district. 
From  this  rond  one  obtains  beautiful  views  of  gleaming  lakes  and  green 
marshes  in  the  direction  of  those  vai:t  backwaters  of  the  Victoria  Nile. 


...'* 
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The  native  inhabitants  of  West  Elgon  are  a  wild-looking  and  eavage 
race,  among  which  some  stunted  individuals  recall  irresistibly  the  facial 
features  of  the  Pygmies  of  the  Congo  Forest,  whom  they  closely  resemble 
in  their  low  stature. 

Tbe  scenery  up  the  Sliirnko  (Siroko)  Valley  is  really  very  fine,  with 
the  enormous  precipitous  ridge  of  Mnhasa  to  the  south  and  Ghonyi  to 
the  north.  The  foot-hills  np  this  Alpine  valley  are  much  cultivated  by 
the  natives,  and  are  glistening  green  with  bananas.     Higher  up,  however. 


the  immense  sombre  forests  of  junii>erH,  THckodadua,  and  other  trees 
of  Abyssinian  or  Ca[>e  affinities  begin,  and  clothe  the  asc-ent  to  the  crater 
wall,  itself  bare  of  trees  except  arboreal  groundsels. 

The  scenery  along  the  north  face  of  Elgon  is  much  the  »ime.  Below 
the  great  wall  of  the  crater  the  mountain  side  is  increasingly  furrfjwed  as 
the  stream-4  cut  their  valleys  through  the  densely  forested  slopes.  Then 
at  8,000  and  9,000  feet  will  come  abrupt  descents  showing  steps  of  naked 
gleaming  granite  or  quartz.  These  crumble  away  again  into  foot-bills  of 
fertile  soil,  which  would  be  covered  bv  rich  tropical  vegetation  were  not 
the  place  of  this  bush  and  forest  taken   for  the  most   part   by  plantalions 
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of  bananas  and  native  cereals.  The  landscaiies  to  be  seen  from  this 
northern  face  of  Elgon  are  of  remarkable  beauty.  Perched  on  cbarming 
ledges  of  neatly  cultivated  ground,  surrounded  by  the  glistening  thatched 
bouses — the  roofs  reaching  almost  down  to  the  ground — of  the  Sabei  tribe, 
one  gazes  across  vast  green  prairies  and  blue-green  swamps  to  distant 
lakes  that  are  sheets  of  silver  in  the  sunshine.  Beyond  these  lakes  are 
mountains  of  splendid  shape,  bulks  of  pure  pale  blue,  touched  here  and 
there  with  faint  sunlight  revelations  of  pinkish  grey  and  whitish  emerald. 


Down  this  northern  face  of  Elgon  pour  cascades  like  those  which  adorn 
the  western  and  southern  flanks.  The  roar  of  water  is  seldom  absent  from 
one's  hearing.  With  the  aid  of  these  cascades  Elgon  might  (in  addition 
lo  its  fertile  soil,  paucity  of  native  inhabitants,  and  absolutely  healthy 
climate)  some  day  become  the  seat  of  a  most  powerful  industrial  com- 
munity of  Eurojieans,  who  would  be  able  here  to  generate  electricity 
which  could  subserve  half  l*^st  Africa. 

The  eastern  aspect  of  Elgon  differs  from  the  other  sides  of  the 
mountain  in  being  much  less  rich  in  vegetation,  and  in  having  a  less 
abundant  rainfall.     There  is  forest  in  stream  valleys  sometimes,  but  more 
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often  the  watercourses  plunge  down  rocky  gallie)>  through  a  country  which 
is  strewn  with  immense  boulders  and  thinly  covered  with  coarse  grass  and 
the  usual  stunted  trees  of  the  t^st  African  wilderness.  It  is  remarkable 
how  very  red  the  rocks  appear  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  this  redness 
often  extending  high  up  the  crater  wall. 

Elgon  has,  I  believe,  only  been  ascended  to  the  highest  ))oiut  on  its 
crater  wall  by  ilessrs.  Jackson,  Oedge,  and  Martin.  From  the  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Ernest  Gedge  on  this  occasion  (and  kindly  lent  to  ine  for 
this  book),  one  may  see  that  the  vegetation  resembles  closely  the  Alpine 
flora  of  Kenya,  Kilimanjaro,  and  RiiweuKori.  Theie  are  the  weird  lobelias 
and  the  giant  groundsels.  Snow  falls  on  these  highest  points,  but  does 
not  lie  long.  The  greatest  altitude  on  this  rim  of  the  crater  is  about 
14,200  feet.  The  crater  of  Elgon  is  crossed  by  a  native  track  from  north 
to  south,  and  provided  fbe  natives  can  arrange  their  journey  so  as  not  to 
pass  the  night  on  these  chilly  altitudes,  where  there  is  no  forest,  they  seem 
to  suffer  little  hardship  on  the  journey. 

Mounts  Debasien  and  Kamalinga  are  notable  objects  in  the  Karamojo 
country,  at  any  rate  as  seen  from  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Elgon.  So  far 
as  outline  goes,  I  think  I>ebasien  is  the  most  beautiful  mountain  in 
Central  Africa,     Its  height  is  given  on  Colonel  ilacdonald's   map  as  not 
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exceeding  9,700  feet.  This  is  ]>robably  correct;  but  as  the  mountain  rises 
sheer  from  a  flattish  plain  studded  witli  tiny  volcanic  cones — a  plain  which 
is  at  a  general  altitude  of  4,000  feet — it  has  the  appearance  of  attaining 
to  at  least  10,000  or  11,000  feet  at  its  highest  iioint.  Parts  of  Debasien 
are  richly  clothed  witli  forest,  but  farther  to  the  north  the  rich  vegetation 
on  the  mountains  gradually  disappears,  and  the  heights  assume  an  arid 
appearance  of  tumbled  rocks  interBi>ersed  with  stunted  trees  and  thin 
grass. 

Away  to  the  east  of  Debasien  the  eye  of  the  landscape  artist  notes 
with  delight  the  fantastic  heights  of  the  Suk  and  the  Karamojo 
Mountains,  some  of  them  with  crags  thousands  of  feet  in  altitude, 
rising  peri>endicular  or  inclined  at  an  angle  of  100°,  as  if  falling  over. 
On  the  soulh-east  of  Debasien  appear  those  strange  pyramidal  hillocks 
to  which  I  have  made  allusion  in  describing  the  Suk  country.  I 
cannot  insist  too  much  on  the  remarkably  regular  form  of  these  natural 
pyramids.  One  feels  convinced  again  and  again  in  regarding  thein  that 
they  must  be  artificial  mounds,  like  those  vestiges  of  a  lost  civilisation  in 
North  America.  They  are,  I  suppose,  little  more  than  the  worn-down 
fragments  of  a  table-land,  though  what  agency  causes  them  to  assume  their 
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absolutely  regular  outline  (which  is  that  of  a  funnel   placed  on   its  broad 
end  and  tapering  up  to  a  sharp  apex)  I  cannot  guess. 

The  Karaniojo  country  baa  lately  been  suffering  from  that  drought 
which  has  affiicted  all  Xorth-East  Africa.  But  the  rainfall  of  this  country 
appears  never  to  be  very  abundant,  except  in  the  south-east,  among  the 
Suk  Mountains.  Yet  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation  in 
Southern  Karamojo,  and  in  the  adjoining  but  htHe-known  di.'ftrict  of 
Ix)bor  there  is  a  dense  population  and  a  good  deal  of  land  producing 
crops  of  native  cereals. 


In  Lobor  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  forest  along  the  river  banks, 
and  the  southward  aspect  of  this  country,  which  lies  within  the  watershed 
of  the  Victoria  Nile,  enjoys  a  fairly  good  rainfall,  and  is  well  clothed  with 
vegetation. 

South  of  Lobor  is  the  thickly  jioimlated  District  of  Bukedi,  which 
consists  mainly  of  vast  plains  of  rich  grass  and  huge  swamps  which 
border  the  rivers  or  which  are  choking  up  the  lakes  that  serve  as 
reservoirs  and  backwaters  for  the  Victoria  Nile.  "Bukedi"  is  really  a 
Uganda  word  meaning,  as  already  related,  "The  Land  of  Naked  People," 
but  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  apply  it  to  tliis  particular  district, 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  Ijingo  and  Miro  tribes,  who  differ  little  in 
appearance  and  scarcely  at  all  in  language  from  the  Acholi  of  the  Upper 
Nile.  Lobor  to  the  north  is  inhabited  partly  by  j)eople  of  this  stock  and 
jfflrtly    by   tribes    speaking   languages   related   to   the    Masai-Suk    family. 
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Bukedi  and  Lobor  probably  constitute  at  the  present  time  the  wildest 
and  least-known  jjarts  of  the  I'ganda  Protectorate.  Ixibor  is  only  known 
to  us  through  the  explorations  of  Colonel  J.  R.  L.  Macdonald's  exj^editioo, 
though  Bukedi  is  now  under  the  administration  of  a  Uganda  chief,  and 
has  been  thoroughly  subdued  lately  in  connection  with  the  rout  and 
dispersal  by  Major  IJelm^  Kadcliffe  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  Sudanese 
mutineers  wbo  took  refuge  in  this  part  of  the  Protectorate. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Bukedi  are  those  extraordinary  marsh-lakes 
Kwania,  Kamoda,  and  Kioga  {sometimes  called  Choga).  Lake  Kti^a 
receives  the  Victoria  Nile  after  its  descent  down  the  rapids  which  follow 


the  Kipon  Falls.  The  current  of  the  Nile  forms  a  disceniihie  channel 
up  the  western  part  of  this  winding  lake,  though  the  water  is  often 
blocked  with  sudd.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  clear  water  in  the  southern 
and  central  parts  of  Jjike  Kioga,  but  the  banks  are  almost  uuap|iroachable 
through  the  growth  of  pnpyrus  and  reed  jungles.  On  those  almost-islauds 
of  Bwiro  and  Kwara,  nearly  enclosed  by  the  fjords  and  branches  and 
connecting  channels  of  these  lakes,  there  is  dry  ground  covered  with  low 
scrub,  and  occasionally  rising  into  isolated  hillocks.  The  country  seems 
to  be  extremely  well  adapted  to  native  agriculture,  and  uo  doubt,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  these  swamps,  is  less  in  dread  of  defective  rainfall  than 
the  stony  regions  to  the  north.     This  condition  of  constant  Ewaniptness — 
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of  rivers  that  are  narrow  marshes,  and  of  lakes  that  may  have  open  water 
in  their  centre,  but  are  belted  round  the  sides  with  untraversable  swamps — 
appears  to  extend  from  Bukedi  across  the  plains  to  the  very  verge  of 
Elgon's  foot-hills,  and  thence  again  westwards  to  Muruli  on  the  Victoria 
Nile.  Between  Elgon  and  Bukedi,  however,  though  the  land  is  occasionally 
swampy,  it  is  excellent  soil,  and  a  good  proportion  of  it  has  been  put 
under  cultivation  by  the  line,  tall  naked  tribe  of  the  Elgumi,*  a  race 
speaking  a  language  closely  allied  to  the  Suk.  There  are  a  good  many 
ant-hills  in  the  Elgumi  country,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the  natives  when 
strangers  pass  along  the  paths  to  cluster  on  these  ant-hills  until  the  little 
mounds  become  a  mass  of  black  humanity,  that  stands  perfectly  immobile, 
silent,  neither  friendly  nor  hostile,  watching  the  passer-by.  The  men  are 
generally  resting  their  hands  on  long  wands,  and  are  often  accompanied 
by  prick-eared  dogs  of  pied  black  and  white,  or  black  and  tan  and  white, 
that  are  singularly  like  a  breed  of  dogs  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monument s» 
The  lithe,  well-proportioned  limbs  of  the  tall  Elgumi,  coupled  with  their 
faces  that  are  often  handsome  and  of  regular  outline,  make  them  quite  a 
picturesque  adjunct  to  the  spacious  landscapes  of  their  country,  with  its 
fertile  fields,  its  patches  of  apple-green  marsh,  and  its  stretches  of  clear 
blue  water.  The  hills  and  isolated  mountains  dotted  here  and  there  over 
the  Elgumi  and  Bukedi  countries  assume  quaint  forms  and  outlines,  notably 
that  square-cut  chunk,  not  yet  placed  on  any  map,  known  to  the  Masai  aa 
Longelai,  to  the  Elgumi  as  Namboga,  and  to  the  Kavirondo  as  Kangaiwa. 
South  of  the  marshy  countries  of  Bukedi  and  Elgumi  is  the  District 
of  Busoga,  a  land  which  has  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  present  inhabitants 
and  in  its  formation  and  physical  geography  to  the  adjoining  country  of 
Uganda.  Busoga  is  part  of  the  dam  which  shores  up  the  northern  end 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  through  which  the  Nile  breaks  at  its  birth.  The 
northern  parts  of  Busoga,  where  they  verge  on  I^ake  Kioga  and  Lake 
Mporogoma,  are  below  the  surface  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  in  altitude.  The 
land  very  gradually  rises  as  you  proceed  southwards  at  least  1,000  feet 
in  average  height,  and  is  at  its  highest  where  it  overlooks  the  shores 
of  the  great  lake.  Except  in  the  northern  parts  of  Busoga,  near  the 
marshes,  the  country  is  still  thickly  forested,  and  it  was  at  one  time 
evidently  one  vast  tropical  forest,  like  portions  of  Uganda,  Toro,  and 
Unyoro,  and  like  much  of  Kavirondo  likewise  was.  The  traveller  coming^ 
from  the  east  feels,  when  he  crosses  the  Sio  Eiver  and  enters  Busoga, 
that  he  has  reached  something  like  West  Africa  at  last.  Banana  plantations 
grow  everywhere  in  splendid  luxuriance.  Whatever  is  not  cultivated  fielda 
is  tropical  forest  of  grand   appearance.     The   grey  parrot   of  West  Africa 

*  Elgumi  is  the  name  given  to  them  by  the  Masai.     I  believe  they  call  themselves 
"  Wamia." 
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swarms  in  these  woodlands,  fills  the  air  with  its  shriekings  and  whistlings^ 
and  is  a  very  pretty  bit  of  colour — grey,  white,  and  scarlet — as  it  plays 
about  the  tree-trunks.  The  magnificent  blue  plantain-eater  {Goiythceola), 
the  violaceous  plantain-eater — violet  and  crimson  with  a  primrose-yellow 
beak — and  large  horn  bills  with  enormous  white  casques  people  these  lofty 
trees,  from  which  indiarubber  lianas  sway  like  the  ropes  to  be  used  in 
moving  stage  scenery.  Except  close  to  their  sources,  there  are  few  running 
rivers,  the  brooks  soon  becoming  choked  with  water  vegetation,  and 
degenerating  into  swamps,  at  the  bottom  of  glades  of  black  forest,  or  open 
marshes.  Perhaps  the  most  charming  characteristic  of  Busoga  is  its  lanes. 
The  inhabited  and  settled  country  is  traversed  by  these  in  all  directions — 
neat  paths,  broader  than  the  average  African  path,  running  for  miles  in 
the  most  delightful  shade  between  high  hedges  of  cultivated  dracaenas 
or  other  large-foliaged  plants,  or  a  succulent  Salvia  with  thick  broad 
green  leaves  and  bright  blue  flowers,  under  canopies  of  richly  foliaged 
trees,  many  of  them  celebrated  for  their  brilliant  flowers,  like  the  lovely 
ekirikiti  (Erythrina) — witli  bean-blossoms,  as  it  were  cut  out  of  scarlet 
velvet — or  the  magnificent  Spathodea^  whose  flowers  are  the  shape  and 
almost  the  size  of  Koman  lamps  and  a  vivid  scarlet,  so  that  the  tree 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  hung  with  crimson  lights  for  some  illumination. 
Busoga  may  well  boast  of  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  of 
the  Protectorate.  I  would  that  it  were  equally  healthy.  Here  and  there 
there  is  high  ground  where  Europeans  can  live  without  much  fever,  but 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  waters  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  it  is 
often  unhealthy.     But  what  a  country  of  noble  landscapes ! 

Perhaps  next  to  the  snow-range  of  Ruwenzori,  highest  of  African 
mountains,  the  most  interesting  landscape  in  the  l!^ganda  Protectorate  is 
that  which  I  have  entitled  *'  The  Birth  of  the  Nile."  The  picture  given 
here  is  taken  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ki})on  Falls,  at  Bugungu,  at  the 
spot  where  Speke  was  led  by  the  Baganda  in  1860,  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  how  the  greatest  lake  in  Africa  gave  birth  to  the  mainspring  of  the 
greatest  river.  The  Victoria  Nyanza  (the  area  of  which  is  about  27,000 
square  miles)  was  first  sighted  by  Speke  in  1858,  and  although  he  saw 
but  one  of  its  restricted  southern  gulfs,  he  believed  the  stories  the  Arabs 
told  him  of  its  vastness,  and  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
main  source  of  the  Nile.  Nearly  three  years  were  to  elapse  before  he  was 
able  to  prove  his  startling  prognostication  by  the  siglit  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  at  the  liead  of  Nai)oleon  (iulf  suddenly  developing  a  marked 
current  and  falling  away  in  foam  over  the  rocky  barrier  named  by  Speke 
the  Ripon  P^alls.  Speke»  in  his  researches,  was  lucky  in  that  he  was  led 
straight  to  his  object  by  the  intelligent  13aganda.  Had  the  northern 
shores   of  the   Victoria    Nyanza    been    inhabited    by   savages    unwilling   or 
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unable  to  give  information,  we  can  picture  the  innumerable  disappoint- 
ments that  Speke  and  Grant  might  have  sustained  as  they  explored  gulf 
after  gulf,  creek  after  creek,  inlet  after  inlet,  which  the  great  lake  pushed 
towards  the  north,  and  all  of  which  save  one  were  blind  alleys. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  beautiful  Xapoleon  Gulf  as  one  enters  it 
from  the  south  to  show  why  it,  more  than  any  other  bay  or  inlet  of  the 
lake,  should    be  the  issue  of  the  Nile,  except  perhaps  that   as  you   near 


the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  you  may  discern  a  slight,  a  very  slight, 
current  tending  northwards.  But  this  current  is  fiiintly  discernible  right 
across  the  lake,  north-eastwards,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kagera  (the  most 
important  feeder  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza)  towards  the  Busoga  coast. 
Nevertheless,  the  winds  that  sweep  over  the  Victoria  Jjike  are  given  to 
causing  false  tides  and  false  currents,  and  the  casual  traveller  would  not 
be  particularly  struck  with  the  drifting  of  vegetation  which  certainly  does 
occur   from  the   mouth  of  the  Kagera  towards  the  Bipou   Falls.     At   the 
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northern  extremity  of  Napoleon  Gulf,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
land-  and  water-scapes  of  the  world,  there  are  bold  hills  which  come  down 
almost  cliff-like  towards  the  lake  shore.  The  traveller  advancing  towards 
what  seema  to  be  the  end  of  the  gulf  is  aware,  first  of  all,  of  a  long  row 
of  white  fangs,  the  remains  of  a  rocky  barrier  which  no  doubt  preceded 
the  existing  Ripon  Kails  as  the  gateway  of  the  >'ile.  These  rocks  are 
whitened  almost  to  the  whiteness  of  snow  by  the  guano  of  innumerable 
water-birds,  chiefly  cormorants  and  darters.  Passing  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right    of    this    row    of    white   fangs,   one    lands    either   at   the    Bugungu 


(Uganda)  or  Jinja  (Bupoga)  side  of  the  Ripon  Falls.  A  sharp  turn  of  the 
narrow  gulf  to  the  north-west  suddenly  reveals  a  swift -flowing  current  and 
an  irregular  curtain  of  spray  broken  at  intervals  by  densely  wooded 
islets  crowned  with  fall  [mlms.  The  banks  of  the  river— as  it  has 
now  become — are  perhaps  200  feet  above  the  water,  and  are  densely 
wooded.  A  mile  back  on  either  side,  however,  from  the  water's  edge,  the 
place  of  the  woodland  is  taken  by  agreeable  downs  of  short  grass,  studded 
with  occasional  trees.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  gracious  land- 
6ca|5es  than  may  be  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rii>on  Falls.  The 
Nile  at  its  birth   is  jwrhaps  300  yards  wide.     The  falls  are   probably  not 
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more  than  thirty  feet  in  depth,  though  this  height  variea  slightly 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  for  the  level  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
has  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  two  feet  in  average  seasons. 

To  my  mind  the  Ripon  Falls  are  best  seen  from  the  Uganda  side."  A 
winding  [jath  leads  from  the  green  downs  of  Bugungu  to  the  water's  edge 
immediately  below  the  fall,  and  here  one  may  indulge  in  the  most 
delightful  familiarity  with  this  stupendous  movement  of  nature;  for  in 
jwrfect  safety  one  may  peep  upwards  through  the  welcome  shade  of  over- 
hanging trees  into  the  awful  green   arch  of  water  that  is  streaming  over 


the  unseen  step.  As  you  watch  the  descent  of  this  tremendous  cascade 
you  can  see  large  fish  as  though  they  were  enclosed  in  thick  giass  or  in 
fispic  being  carried  down  the  descent  of  water — unwillingly,  as  I  believe. 
When  the  glassy  green  slope  breaks  into  snowy  foam,  the  great  fish  leap 
high  into  the  air  as  if  making  frantic  struggles  to  ascend  the  cascade 
and  regain  the  placid  gulf  from  which  they  have  unwillingly  drifted.  In 
this  tiny  little  cove  at  the  aide  of  the  great  fall  the  natives  stand  with 
long   spear-like  harpoons   stabbing   at    the   fish   as   they  are   carried  over, 

•  The  Nile  is  the  boundary  between  the  Kingdom  of  I'gnnda  and  the  adjoining 
District  of  Busoga. 
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and  frec]uent]y  impaling  and  pulling  them  in  to  the  rocky  ledge.  White 
egrets  and  black  cormorants  stand  on  every  pinnacle  of  rock  acroes  the 
falls  with  the  same  object  of  seizing  fish, 

From  tlie  heights  of  Bugungu,  above  the  river  and  below  the  falls,  a 
glorious  landscape  is  made  up  of  green  forest  fading  into  purple  (near 
the  foreground  the  rich  green  wild  date  {)alins  are  brightened  by  their 
bunches  of  orange  dates),  and  of  a  blue-grey  river  with  beryl-green 
reflections  breaking  into  snow-nhite  foam  (a  faint  spray  drifts  across  the 


sun-lit  vegetation  like  blue  smoke),  and  then  spreading  away  in  the 
foreground  into  a  yellowish  turmoil  with  creamy  crests  and  nut-brown 
hollows.  Over  all  is  a  sky  of  pale  azure,  across  which  cloudlets  nearly  iis 
white  as  the  foam  of  the  falls  slowly  travel  before  the  lake  breeze.  Here 
and  there  on  the  op^iosite  bank,  where  the  ground  is  not  green  with  the 
richest  vegetation  the  bare  rock  or  soil  gives  a  pleasant  warm  touch  of 
reddish  ochre  to  a  scheme  of  colour  which  might  otherwise  be  too 
monotonously  blue,  green,  and  white.  If  jou  include  a  foreground  where 
the  Bugungu  downs  overhang  the  foaming  depths,  there  is  long  grass,  with 
a  silky  >^heen  and  bright  mnuve  and  yellow  flowers,  while  the  many  birds 
and  butterflies  give  flashes  of  light  and  colour  as  they  flit  to  and  fro. 
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The  Dorthem  const  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  from  KavJrondo  Bay  to  thp 
weGtem  confines  of  Uganda  is  fringed  with  a  cbain  of  iiilaiids  large  and 
small.  Some  are  mere  guano-covered  rocks,  sticking  up  like  white  pinnacles, 
and  crowned  with  cormorants.  Other  are  strange  assemblies  of  water-worn 
boulders  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  like  a  ruined  temple  of  megaliths 
built  by  some  Cyclopean  race.  Indeed,  to  use  simpler  diction,  I  might 
say  that  these  islands  of  naked  boulders  reproduce  over  and  over  again 
excellent  imitations  of  Stonehenge.  Of  this  character  is  Dolwe  Island, 
far  out  in  the  lake,  in  its   north-east   comer.     Dolwe  has  pleasant   sandy 


eovep,  fine  shady  trees,  and  a  good  deal  of  native  cultivation ;  but  much 
of  its  attendant  islets  and  rocky  shores  consists  of  these  extravagant  piles 
of  boulders,  on  which  are  sometimes  poised  erect  monoliths.  Many  a  picture 
might  be  painted  here.  The  clean  water,  absolutely  clear  of  sediment  on 
this  rocky  coast,  is  deep,  untempered  ultramarine.  The  boulders  are  a  cool, 
clean  pale  grey,  gUi-tening  in  the  sunlight,  polished  by  some  past  attrition. 
Others,  standing  out  in  the  water  as  strange  pinnacles,  are  snow-white  with 
the  guano  of  ages.  They  are  perched  on  by  cormorants  of  black-green 
with  white  breasts.  Peeping  through  these  natural  Carnacs  and  Stone- 
henges,  one  may  catch  many  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  bright  green  verdure 
and    golden     sandy    cove    looking     towards    the    milder    asjwcts    of    the 
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island.  There  extraordinarv  lieaps  of  water-irom  boulders  of  granite, 
wbich  mav  be  neen  in  no  many  jiarts  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  will  probably  tell  a  tale  of  interest  to  the  geol<^cal  student 
who  ifl  cai>able  of  reading  tlieir  riddle. 

fhlier  islands  of  the  northern  Victoria  Nvanza  are  little  worlds  of  them- 
«elveH,  are  the  size  of  an  English  countv,  j«>ssibly.  Of  such  is  Buvuma, 
which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Na^ioleon  Ciulf  not  far  from  the  birth  of 
the  Nile.  Buvuma  is  shaped  very  niuch  like  the  Island  of  Celebes  in  the 
.Malay  Archipelago,  and.  like  this  island,  has  long,  attenuated  |)emnsulas 
studded  with  high  mountain^i.     In  Buvuma  these  mountains  in  places  reach 


to  heights  of  more  than  2,(H)0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  heights 
which  will  prove  valuable  and  accessible  as  sanatoria  for  white  settlers  on 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Island  of  Buvuma  is  of  great  interest.  Its 
inhabitants  Iwlong  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Basoga,  and  do  not  differ 
markedly  in  ajipearance  or  language  from  that  i>eople  or  from  the  kindred 
Baganda.  But  for  100  years  or  more  there  has  been  a  deeji-seated  feud 
belwern  the  Bavuriia  and  the  Baganda.  Many  a  king  of  Uganda  has 
endeavoured  to  con(|uer  Buvuma,  and  has  failed,  and  sought  an  alliance 
instead.  In  this  island  the  people  have  hitherto  resolutely  refused 
Christianity,  and  adhered  to  the  old  fetishistic  religion,  about  which  more 
will   be    said    in   Chapter    XVI.     The    worship  of   these   spirits  is   chiefly 
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carried  on  by  offerings  of  -      —     -    ■ 

food  and  drink  that  are 
placed  in  little  huts  out- 
side the  villages,  often 
in  the  dense  forest. 
These  grass  huts  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  long  peak 
or  steeple  made  of  sheaves 
of  grass.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  place  for 
fetish  oflFerings  is  a  hol- 
lowed stone,  and  over  this 
19  suspended  a  large  grass 
extinguisher,  hung  from 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
shaped  ]ike  a  reversed 
funnel. 

Some     of    the     high 
land  in  Buvuma  is  rocky,  64.  coast  ok  the  main  islanti,  bkbk 

and   not    unduly  lush   in 

vegetation  ;  but  there  are  patches  of  splendid  forest  and  many  of  the 
villages  near  the  lake  shore  are  concealed  in  the  emerald-green  depths  of 
vast  banana  plantations.  So  high  do  these  bananas  grow,  so  broad  are 
their  leaves,  and  so  luxuriantly  do  they  interlace  in  shutting  out  the  sky, 
that  you  feel  on  entering  such  a  grove  as  though  you  had  been  by 
magic  placed  in  the  heart,  of  a  gigantic  emerald.  The  sunlight  coming 
through  the  thick  green  leaves  make  all  the  white  men's  faces  bear  a 
ghastly  pallor,  while  the  ex|x»sed  skin  of  the  natives  become;:  a  rich  bronze- 
green.  Many  of  the  trees  in  the  Buvuma  forests  produce  an  acid  yellow 
plum,  which  when  cooked  with  plenty  of  sugar  makes  a  most  agreeable 
conserve,  and  is  one  of  the  few  fruits  I  have  ever  met  with  in  Africa  worth 
bothering  about  from  a  culinary  point  of  view.  This  fruit  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from  a  si^ecies  of  Pavinarium.  It  is  a  very  distant 
relation  of  the  plum  family.  These  fruits  attract  large  numbers  of  a  bold, 
noisy  bird,  a  species  of  turaco  or  plantain-eater,  which  is  in  all  probability 
the  more  generalised  tyjie  from  which  the  splendid  blue  pi  an  tain -eater 
{Corj/tkteola)  originated.  The  colours  of  this  Schizorkis  (S.  zonura)  are 
as  depicted  in  my  illustration— a  rather  striking  mixture  of  deep  umber, 
black,  white,  ash-colour,  and  greenish  grey,  and  the  beak  with  its  lemon 
edged  with  red  makes  a  bright  note  of  colour.  But  for  the  bird's  noisy 
habits  its  coloration  would  be  very  protective,  as  when  he  keeps  still 
amongst  the  branches  he  cannot  be  distinguished  from  their  brown,  grey. 
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black,  and  white  ;   while   his  lemon-coloured  beak  looks  like  a  ripe  fruit. 

But  like  all  his  tribe,  he  is  noisy  and  impudent,  and  seems  to  he  impelled 

to  call  observation  to  himself  by  his  sbouts  and  antics. 

The   wild-flowers  on    Buvuma  are   often    very   striking.      The   scarlet 

Erythrina    of   the   mainland    is    replaced    by   a   climbing    species   which 

bears  clusters  of  velvety 
bean-flowers  of  the  palest 
pink — extremely  beauti- 
ful. The  whole  of  this 
remarkable  island  is  well 
worth  a  separate  study 
at  the  hands  of  a  Euro- 
pean naturalist,  as  I  am 
sometimes  disposed  to 
think  that  its  vegetation, 
birds,  and  insects  offer 
indications  of  the  island 
having  been  isolated 
some  time  from  the 
mainland  and  having 
acquired  or  retained 
peculiar  forms. 

ilany  of  the  islands 
of  the   Victoria  Nyanza 
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are  covered  with  the 
densest  forest,  and  will  be  of  great  value  in  supplying  fuel  for  steamers. 
A  great  deal  of  this  forest  also  produces  valuable  indiambber,  while  the 
landscapes  it  forms  in  combination  with  green  downs  of  short  grass, 
sandy  coves,  blue  inlets  of  the  lake,  and  pretty  villages  will  certainly 
delight  the  future  tourists  that  the  railway  will  bring  to  the  shores  of 
the  lake  and  comfortable  steamers  convey  to  these  exquisite  archipelagoes, 
these 

Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  aea. 

Of  such  is  the  Sese  Archipelago,  which,  though  belonging  politically 
to  the  Uganda  Province,  may  more  fitly  be  described  here  whilst  I  treat 
of  the  lake  and  its  i.^ands  in  general,  the  more  wo  as  there  is  a  certain 
kinship  between  the  people  of  Busoga  and  of  all  these  islands  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  lake,  a  kinship  of  race  and  dialect.  The  Ses© 
Archipelago  consists  of  one  very  large  island  that  is  nearly  divided  in 
the  middle  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  about  eight  or  nine  smaller  islands  which 
are  inhabited,  and  almost  uncounted  islets  and  rocks  too  small  or  too  barren 
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for  habitation.  The  land  often  rises  on  these  islands  to  considerable  heights 
above  the  lake  level — imposing  downs  covered  with  short  emerald -green 
grass.  Along  tbeir  shores,  and  in  the  valleys  between  the  downs,  there 
19  extremely  rich  forest.  The  Basese  are  great  fishermen,  and  make  long 
and  daring  voyages  in  their  red  canoes.  These  are  similar  to  the  canoes 
of  Uganda,  and  are  made  of  adzed  planks  of  soft  wood  fastened  together 
with  leather  thongs  and  caulked. 

The  only  large  mammal  on  the  Sese  Islands  is  that  strange  marsh- 
dwelling  antelope  (or,  as  1  prefer  to  call  it,  tragelaphj  which  was  first 
discovered  by  Speke,  the  Lhnnotragu^  spekei.  This  is  a  creature  covered 
with  long,  weedy,  cliocolate-grey  hair,  with  white  spots  about  the  jaws, 
and    horns   like   a   bushbuck's,   only    much   larger.     I   shall   have  more  to 


Bay  of  this  creature  in  dealing  with  the  zoology  of  the  country.  It  still 
frequents,  though  in  much  reduced  numbers,  certain  uninhabited  islands 
in  the  South  Mese  group.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Protectorate  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  two  English  officers  who  were 
employed  in  connection  with  a  surveying  expedition  that  these  antelopes 
were  to  be  found  in  numbers  on  some  of  the  bese  Islands.  They  accordingly 
came  here  in  canoe=,  landed  on  the  island,  and  killed,  tiie  natives  report, 
over  fifty  of  the^e  creatures,  for  no  other  jiurpose  apparently  than  the 
mere  pleasure  of  slaughtering  a  rare  and  defenoele-s  animal.  A  few  heads 
were  taken  away  as  trophies,  but  for  some  tune  the  whitening  bones  of 
the  uselessly  destroyed  anteloix'S  testihed  to  an  unfortunate  episode  in 
the  history  of  this  animal,  which  in  earlier  days,  the  natives  say,  was 
quite  a  marked  feature  of  the  archipelago,  swimming  to  and  fro  Ix-tween 
the  islands.       Since  this    sporting    ex[iedition    ISpeke's    tragelapli    has  been 
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placed   on   the    "  Wholly   Protected "    list,    and    may   not    now   be   killed 
without  a  special  licence. 

When  touristt)  flock  in  numbers  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  steamer  trips 
will  certainly  be   made   down   the   centre   of  the   Sese   Archipelago.     The 


watefd  of  the  lake  are  calm  in  these  sheltered  passages,  and  are  deep 
blue.  The  islands  often  rise  high  from  the  water's  edge,  and  eshihit 
all  tints  in  the  gamut  of  green,  from  the  dark  black-green  of  tbe  primteval 
forest  to  the  emerald  greeu  of  the  banana  jilantations  and  the  pale 
greenish  yellow  of  the  higher  downs  where  the  grass  is  short.  In  places 
where  the  rock  is  exposed  it  is  generally  a  grey  granite.  Chocolate  and 
white  iisliing  eagles,  fawn-coloured  Goliath  herons,  and  bronze-tinted 
darter.s  frequent  tbe  trees  overhanging  the  water.  Sandy  coves  are 
dotted  with  couples  of  the  Aettoptifi.  or  Pygmy  goose,  an  exquisite  little 
bird,  as  gaily  pointed  as  a  mandarin  duck,  which  1  have  illustrated  in 
another  part   of  this  Ixiok. 

Heaides  the  islands  already  jilaced  on  the  map,  and  which  it  will  be 
noticed  are  never  very  far  from  the  mainland,  all  round  the  lake  there 
is  a  legend  that  an  island  or  group  of  islands  e.xists  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Nyanza.  The  entire  surface  of  this  great  lake  {some  27.000  square 
miles  in   area*)    has  never  been  thoroughly  explored   yet.      Owing  to  the 

*  Some  authorities  give  the  urea  at  £8,000  square  miles,  but  as  not  all  the  gulfs 
are  properly  cxjilored  jet,  this  estimate  ciiiuiot  1»  regarded  as  lliial. 
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dangerous  storms  and  rough  seas  which  prevail  on  the  open  water,  and  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  year  since  the  first  sea-going 
steamer  was  laiinclied,  voyagers,  hoth  European  and  native,  have  been 
careful  to  hug  the  coast— or,  rather,  the  chains  of  islands — as  closely  as 
possible  in  making  journeys  from  one  point  to  another,  this  being  done 
so  that  the  canoe,  steani-lannch,  or  sailing  vessel  might  be  able  in  rough 
weather  to  run  for  shelter.  Consequently  the  lake  has  never  been 
deliberately  crossed  yet  over  its  ojien  waters  from  north  to  south  or  east 
to  west.  Kuropeans  and  natives,  however,  who  have  at  times  been  driven 
far  out  into  the  centre  of  tJie  lake  by  strong  winds  declare  that  they 
have  sighted  unknown  islands,  and  have  found  them  inhabited  by  naked 
savages  of  hostile  asi>ect.  There  are  also  persistent  stories  amongst  the 
natives  that  the  wntei-s  of  the  Victoria  Xyanza  are  inhabited  by  a  monster 
(known  to  the  Baganda  as  "  Lnkwata " ).  Tliis  creature,  from  the  native 
accounts,  might  either  he  a  small  cetacean  or  a  large  form  of  manatee,  or. 


more  probably,  a  gigantic   fish.      iSo   far,  however,  only  one  European  hns 
caught   a   glimpse   of   this   creature,*      Some    of   the   natives   identify   it 

•  Sir  Clement  Hill  crossing  the  Nyaiiza  in  laoo  (in  a  small  steam-launch  was 
nearly  capsized  iiy  some  monstrous  water- creature  which  seemoil  to  havu  a  large 
equare-shajjed,  fish-like  head. 
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with  certain  whirlpools  amongst  the  idands  in  which  large  canoes  can  be 
sucked  down. 

Comiiared  to  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
Victoria  Tsjanza  was  a  relatively  shallow  lake.  The  deepest  sounding  yet 
taken  shows  only  a  maximum  depth  of  240  feet.  On  smooth  rocks  like 
those  of  Uolwe  Island  there  is  a  very  well-marked  water-line  about  s-'is 
feet  above  the  average  height  of  the  lake  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
absence  of  any  discernible  water-line  at  a  higher  elevation,  or  the  traces 
of  ancient  beaches,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  lake  at  the  present  day 
was  not  much  more  than  si.t  feet  below  the  higiiest  level  to  which  it  has 
ever  attained. 

In  the  quiet  backwaters  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza,  where  the  movement 
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of  the  water  into  waves  is  checked  by  pajiyrus  or  sandbanks,  marsh 
vegetation  is  rapidly  taking  jwssession  of  the  shallow  water  and  choking 
it  up.  Many  a  creek  or  bay  marked  as  such  on  tlie  map  now  presents 
no  water  surface  to  the  eye,  but  is  a  mass  of  bright  green  marsh.  There 
collects  fir.st  of  all  in  these  sheltered  waters  that  pretty  floating  plant, 
the  Pistla  stmtioles,  the  appearance  of  which  is  like  a  small  cabliage  or 
lettuce  floating  on  the  water.  This  I'istiii  sends  out  horizontal  straight 
roots  like  cords.  From  the  end  of  the  root  springs  up  another  plant, 
which  again  shoots  out  a  horizontal  root,  and  so  in  a  short  sjiace  of  time 
a  pool  may  be  covered  with  a  network  of  I'l^tia  slraliotes,  and  even  lie 
a  very  pretty  object  to  look  at,  for  this  water-plant — allie*!  to  the  duck- 
weeds and  arums — is  of  a  bright  bice  green,  imwdered  with  a  sort  of 
bluish    bloom.      Then    a    long    grass    begins   to   grow    far   out    into    the 
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sheltered  water,  its  sterna  being  something  like  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long 
when  the  portion  which  is  under  the  water  is  added  to  that  which  is 
above  the  surface. 

The  ambatch  next  makes  its  appearance.     TLis   is   a   8i)ecie8   of  bean 
with    large    flowers    of  absolute    orange.      In   growth   the   ambatch   has   a 
gouty,  swollen  grey  trunk  of  pithy  wood,  a  fibrous  substance  which  is  so 
light  that  rafts  are  made  of  it  by  fishermen  and  others  for  paddling  about 
on  some  of  these   lakes  and   on   the    Upper   Nile.       The   ambatch   plants 
swell  as  they  grow,  and  finally  make  quite  a  wall  or  breastwork  of  pithy 
wood,  behind  which  masses  of  floating  vegetation  collect.     Here  you   have 
a  very  frequent  form  of  sudd,  a  constaut    obstruction    in    sheltered  waters 
with  a  sluggish  cnrrent.     These  inlets  and  gulfs  of  the  Victoria   Nyanza, 
as  in  most  other  African  lakes,  are 
covered    with    water-lilies.      These 
are  either  that  beautiful  blue  lotus- 
flower   of   India  or  a   white  water- 
lily   scarcely   distinguishable    from 
that  which  the  Komans  introduced 
into  England.     Another  kind,  with 
leaves    much     like    those    of    the 
ordinary    Nympha^a,    has    curiouB 
blossoms   of  bright    sulphur-yellow 
wliich   look   as   though    they  were 
made  of  fleecy  cotton-wool.     These 
flowers  are  quite  unlike  in  appear- 
ance those    of  the   ordinary    water- 
lily  type.      A  bunch  of  long  buds 
grows    at    the    end    of   the    stalk, 
coming   up    from    the    bottom    of 
the  water.     The  buds  remain  below 
water  till  they  are  about  to  blossom, 
when   they    revolve   on    their  axis 
and    erect    themselves    above    the 
water,    blossom    into   their    bright 
sulphur-coloured    star,    then    droop 
and   turn   down   the  opposite  side, 
having  revolved  through  more  than 
half    a    circle.       In    this    way    one 

never  sees  on  the  surface  either  a  70.  tbllow  watkb-lilt  os  thk  victoeua  niamza 
bud  or  a  withered   flower,  nothing 

but  the  yellow  fleecy  stars  of  the  perfect  blossoms  dotted  in  and  out  of 
the  card-plate  leaves  of  green  tinged  with  copper. 
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There  are  several  characteristic  creatures  which  haunt  these  acres  of 
water  vegetation,  both  on  the  indented  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (in 
its  northern  portion)  and  in  the  not  dissimilar  marshes  along  the  Victoria 
Nile  and  in  the  interior  of  Uganda.  There  is  that  strange  bird  with  the 
monstrous  head — Bakefivicepa  rex,  a  grotesque  development  of  a  primitive 
type  half-way  between  stork  and  heron.  This  creature,  with  blue-grey- 
ash-colour  plumage,  and  an  enormous  shoe-shaped  beak  of  mottled  red 
and  yellow,  with  its  ridiculous  little  twisted  crest  at  the  a})ex  of  the 
monstrous  head,  and  its  huge  eye  of  pale  yellow,  its  upright  carriage 
and  solemn  demeanour,  is  one  of  Nature's  efforts  at  humorous  expression. 

The  dapper  little  lily-trotter  (Parra),  which  is  a  peculiar  development 
of  the  plover  type  with  a  body  shaped  like  that  of  a  moorhen  (chocolate- 
brown,  greenish-black,  and  cream-colour),  the  legs  of  a  coot,  and  toes 
which  have  developed  enormously  lengthened  claws  (so  that  the  bird  is 
able  to  spread  these  spider-like  feet  over  the  surface  of  the  water  vegetation, 
amongst  which  it  hunts  for  the  insects  on  the  thick  leaves) ;  the  water 
antelope,  with  its  twisted  horns  and  shaggy  hair  of  reddish  grey ;  the 
otter,  of  golden-brown  with  a  white  belly ;  the  crocodile,  lying  in  ambush 
either  for  human  being,  antelope,  or  fish ;  and,  amongst  many  odd  fishes,, 
that  extraordinary  lung-fish  locally  known  as  the  "  mamba,"  a  type  which 
has  descended  almost  unchanged  from  the  Carboniferous  Epoch  to  the 
present  day,  are  examples  of  characteristic  forms  found  in  the  Nyanza. 
marshes. 

The  papyrus  rears  its  apple-green  jungles  on  all  the  sheltered  swampy 
shores  of  the  lake.  What  can  exceed  in  its  own  kind  the  beauty  of  this 
rush — the  long,  smooth  green  stem,  not  completely  round,  but  in  section 
like  a  U,  with  one  flat  side ;  the  mo]vhead  of  exquisite,  silky,  uncountable 
filaments,  which  bifurcate  into  even  finer  threads  near  their  termination^ 
of  the  purest  green,  and  glistening  with  a  bluish  gloss  ?  When  the 
rush-head  flowers  there  are  little  flat  cones  of  pale  gold  inflorescence 
fixed  in  pairs  among  thp  uncountable  barren  filaments.  This  inflorescence 
forms  a  nimbus  of  gold  arched  over  an  aigrette  of  green.  No  wonder 
the  Egyptians  never  wearied  of  drawing  the  most  beautiful  of  the  rushes,, 
the  pith  of  which  may  still  provide  us  with  paper,  since  the  Papyrv^ 
antiqaorum  grows  in  enormous  quantities  throughout  tropical  Africa 
from  the  Zambezi  to  Fashoda,  and  from  Zanzibar  to  Senegal. 

If  you  are  quietly  paddling  in  a  canoe  through  these  solitudes  of  the 
lake  shores— or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  near  native  villages,  for  he  is  not 
shy — you  may  often  come  across  a  huge  sun-dried  crocodile  of  blue-grey 
and  sickly  green,  with  dull  black  patches  or  spots,  lying  on  the  sandy 
shore  (his  head,  it  may  be,  resting  on  a  grassy  bank),  fast  asleep,  or  at 
any   rate  somnolent,   in   the    delightful    warmth,   his    dull    reptilian    brain 
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sufiFused  with  vague  delicious  reminiscences  of  toothsome  meals  on 
decayed  corpses.  As  often  as  not  this  sleeping,  smiling  monster  is  being 
solemnly  gazed  at  by  stiff,  prudish  egrets  of  snowy  white,  or  by  the  round 
yellow  eyes  of  a  whale-headed  stork.  Crocodiles  would  appear  to  exercise 
a  certain  fascination  over  water-birds,  who,  so  far  from  shunning  them, 
will  inspect  their  sleeping  forms  basking  in  the  sun,  or  stand  about  in 
groups  amid  the  grim  Faurians  pluming  themselves,  and  even  snapping  at 
the  flies  iattracted  bv  the  tainted  muzzle,  offensive  still  with  the  carrion 
on  which  it  has  just  been  feeding. 

The  Victoria  Nyanza  is  approximately  270  miles  long  in  its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  225  miles  broad  from  its  farthest  western 
to  its  farthest  eastern  extension.  In  either  direction  it  is  possible  to 
steam  nearly  200  miles  without  sighting  land.  Nevertheless,  its  coasts 
are  fringed  with  many  archipelagoes  and  large  islands.  These  are  arranged 
(especially  along  the  shores  of  the  northern  half)  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  a  fairly  well-protected  channel  of  an  average  twenty  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  coast  of  the  mainland  and  the  outermost  chain  of 
islands.  The  existence  of  these  islands  as  breakwaters  between  the  broad 
open  lake  (where  waves  as  big  as  those  in  the  English  Channel  can  arise) 
and  the  coasts  of  the  many  lands  which  border  the  Victoria  Nyanza  has 
been  an  important  fact  in  facilitating  the  navigation  of  the  lake  by 
means  of  canoes  and  small  sailing  vessels.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  no 
vessel  (I  believe)  has  ever  deliberately  crossed  the  open  water  of  the  lake 
in  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west.  Joumevs  have 
always  been  made  within  sight  of  the  islands  or  the  mainland  shore, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances  where  heavy  gales  have  blown  dans  out 
far  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  thev  have  either  foundered  or 
managed  to  regain  smoother  waters  much  damaged.  A  journey  right 
across  this  lake  from  Na})oleon  Gulf  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of 
Bukumbi  on  the  south  would  be  almost  equivalent  in  length  to  a  sea 
journey  from  Cork  to  Liverpool,  and  weather  quite  as  rough  and  seas  as 
high  might  be  met  with  as  in  the  Irish  Channel. 

In  the  rainy  seasons  formidable  waterspouts  occur  on  the  lake,  and 
are  often  visible  from  the  shore.  On  the  outer  islands  of  the  Sese  group, 
the  waves  which  break  on  the  rocks  after  a  high  wind  constitute  a 
surf  almost  as  dangerous  as  that  which  might  dash  itself  against  Welsh 
headlands.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  a  wonderful  deep  blue  (except 
in  the  stagnant  Kavirondo  Bay).  It  is  absolutely  sweet  and  good  to 
taste,  without  any  of  the  saline  flavour  of  the  two  Albert  Nyanzas  or  of 
Tanganyika. 
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CHAPTER    III 
THE    KINGDOM    OF    UGANDA 

^^HE  Province  or  native  Kingdom  of  Uganda  includes  (besides  the  Sese 
JL  Islands  which  were  briefly  described  in  the  last  chapter)  all  that 
part  of  the  Protectorate  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Victoria 
Nile  and  Lake  Kioga,  on  the  north  by  the  marshy  River  Kafu,  the  Ngusi 
River,  and  a  corner  of  Lake  Albert,  on  the  west  by  the  Misisi  River  and 
by  a  line  running  in  zigzags  from  the  Misisi  southwards  to  the  German 
frontier  at  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude.  With  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  this  country  bordering  on  Unyoro  in  the  north,  there  is  a 
remarkable  similarity  about  all  the  landscapes  in  Uganda.  There  are 
rolling  green  downs  rising  in  places  almost  into  mountains,  and  every  valley 
in  between  is  a  marsh.  This  marsh  is  often  concealed  by  splendid  tropical 
forest.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  the  water  is  hidden 
from  sight  by  dense-growing  papyrus.  Standing  on  one  of  these  in- 
numerable grass-covered  hills  in  Uganda,  you  look  from  your  dark  green 
and  chocolate-red  eminence  on  to  a  broad  expanse  below,  which  seems  at 
first  to  be  a  smooth  greensward,  but  is  in  reality  a  marsh  of  half  a  mile 
in  breath. 

This  is  a  country  intended  for  switchback  railways.  The  broad  native  roads 
make  as  straight  as  possible  for  their  mark,  like  the  roads  of  the  Romans, 
and,  to  the  tired  traveller,  seem  to  pick  out  preferentially  the  highest  and 
steepest  hills,  which  they  ascend  perpendicularly  and  without  compromise. 
It  is  impossible  to  ride  up  or  down  many  of  these  hillsides,  and  difficult 
enough  to  walk.  Yet  the  chocolate-coloured  road  surmounts  a  hill  and 
plunges  down  into  the  inevitable  marsh  or  forest,  which  it  crosses  on  a 
long  causeway  of  white  sand  built  up  between  stakes  and  a  basket  work 
of  lath.  After  the  hot  sunshine,  which  has  played  on  the  traveller's  back  as 
he  toiled  up  the  hill,  with  its  red  soil  and  very  green  grass,  the  plunge  into 
the  cool  depths  of  forest,  with  their  innumerable  palms,  wild  bananas, 
and  soaring  trees  with  white  trunks,  gives  a  delightful  sense  of  relief,  and 
he  is  sorry  when  the  pretty  causeway  of  white  sand  comes  to  an  end, 
and  he  must  toil  once  more  up  the  opposite  bank  of  red  clay.  I  am  afraid 
the   country    being   of  this   nature   it   will    prove   extremely   expensive    to 
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construct   a   railway   across   it,  though   a   short    raiiway  from  the  coast  of 
Uganda  to  liiiwenzori  and  the  south  end  of  Lake  Albert  would  be  of  immense 
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value  in  ojiening  uji  easy  communications  with  the  Congo  Free  Stat*  and 
the  Egyptian  Nile. 

The  north-western  parts  of  Uganda  have  not  so  many  marsh  valleys, 
and  the  green  downs  become  picturesque  rocky  hills  whereon  crags  make 
wcmderful  imitations  of  ruined  castles  In  the  Districts  of  Singo,  Bwekula, 
and  Bugangadzi  the  scenery  is  charm ing^downs  of  short  thick  grass 
crested  and  dotted  with  trees,  with  acres  and  acres  of  wild-flowers,  a 
single  tint — mauve,  yellow,  blue,  or  pink — prevailing.  To  the  north- 
east the  country  becomes  more  marshy,  and  however  lieautifiil  the  [lapyrus 
may  be  individually,  one  soon  grows  weary  of  these  endless  marshes  filled 
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with  millions  of  mosquitoes.  Indeed,  Uganda  as  a  country  has  one  fault 
in  that  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  it  without  mosquitoes,  and  these  sometimes 
belong  to  the  fever-dealing  species  Anopheles.  Much  of  Uganda  was  once 
nnliroken  tropical  forest,  and  even  at  the  present  day  there  remains  in 
Kiagwe,  the  easternmost  district  of  the  province,  a  dense  forest  of  cou- 
siderable  extent,  the  recesses  of  which  have  never  been  explored  by  a 
European.  In  this  forest,  until  quite  recently,  chimpanzees  were  found, 
and  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  originally  of  the  Congo  Pygmy 
ty^ie. 

Few  people  of  any  imagination  or  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  stui>eiidous 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  tropical  forests  .such  as  those  of  Brazil  or  of  i)arts 
of  Western  and  Central  Africa,  These  forests  have  little  of  the  tender 
grace  of  an  English  heechwood,  nor  do  they  ever  convey  that  exhilaration 


of  the  pines.      Amazingly  beautiful  they  may  be  in  patches  and  clumps, 
but  more  often  than  not  their  grandeur  and   beauty  is  combined   with   a 
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certain  dreadfulness.  The  Euro- 
peftn,  ill  fact,  feels,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  that  he  is  out 
of  lus  element  and  his  age,  that, 
as  in  Mr,  Wells's  suggestive 
story,  "  The  Time  -Machine," 
the  wheels  of  tiine  haye  been 
reversed  for  him,  and  lie  has 
been  transported  back  to  a  [tast 
eiiooh  in  the  earth's  history, 
before  this  planet  was  fitted  in 
its  atmos])liere  and  surroundings 
for  the  presence  of  modern  man. 
I  am  greatly  interested  in  botany  ; 
as  ft  iminter  I  love  almost  more 
than  anything  else  the  forms 
of  vegetation,  the  effects  of  sun- 
light streaming  through  many 
dififerent  tints  of  green,  the 
gorgeous  flowers  on  tropical  trees, 
the  black  masses  of  mouldering 
wood,  the  gleaming  white 
columns  of  aspiring  trees,  the 
emerald  cascades  of  innumerable 

tiny  leaflets,  and  the  huge   bold  74.  fohest  in  uganoa 

designs  in  individual  leaves  and 

fronds  that  can  be  measured  in  feet   and  yards  ;   yet  somehow  or  other  I 
feel  oppressed  and  disquieted  in  these  African  forests. 

Apart  from  the  real  hut  temporary  annoyance  of  biting  ants,  or  the 
occasional  danger  of  deatli  from  a  puff-adder,  there  is  a  certain  atmosphere 
e:xhaled  from  this  tremendous  development  of  vegetation  which  must  be 
deleterious  to  a  white  man's  health,  perhaps  containing  too  much  carbonic 
acid — the  atmosphere  of  the  Tertiary,  and  not  of  the  Quaternary,  Epoch. 
Unless,  too,  there  be  a  broad  road  traversing  the  forest  (in  which  case  one 
is  much  more  cheerful,  and  the  pure  beauty  of  the  scene  appeals  to  one 
much  more  vividly),  there  is  a  nightmare  feeling  as  one  tries  to  force  a 
way  through  the  dense  undergrowth.  The  indiarublier  vines  scale  the 
highest  trees  and  launch  their  thick  ropes  in  loops  and  in  sheer  descents. 
Sometimes  the  straight  liana  ropes  are  made  beautiful  by  a  lateral  out- 
growth of  glossy  leaves  and  white  scented  blossoms.  Sometimes  their 
contorted  loops  and  twirls  and  snake-like  coils  give  one  the  impression 
that  not  a  few  botanists  are  beginning  to  entertain   of   the  existence  in 
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plants  of  a  dim  soul,  of  sentience,  which  might  even  include  in  its  mnnifes- 
tations  a.  humorous  delight  in  extravagance  of  form. 

Some  of  the  forest  trees  of  Uganda  offer  magnificent  displays  of  flowers. 
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There  is  one,  tlie  Spathodea,  with  crimson- scarlet  flowers  larger  than  a 
bre8kfast-eti|),  and  not  very  dissimilar  in  sliajie.  These  flowers  grow  in 
bunches  like  large  Vouquets,  and  when  in  full  blossom  one  of  these  trees 
aflame  with  red  light  is  a  magnificent  spectacle.  Other  trees  present  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  uniform  mass  of  lilac-white  flowerets,  as  though 
they  had  been  lowdered  from  above  with  a  lavender-coloured  snow.  The 
■  indiarubher- trees  and  lianas  have  white  flowers,  large  and  small,  with  yellow 
centres  exhaling  a  delicious  fcent  like  jasmine,  but  the  blossom  of  one  of 
these  rubber-trees  is  vivid  scarlet.  The  Lonchocarptie  trees  have  flowers 
in  colour  and  shape  like  the  Wistaria ;  from  the  branches  of  the  lofty 
eriodendrons  depend,  on  thread-like  stalks,  huge  dull  crimson  flowers 
composed  of  innumerable  stamens  surrounded  by  thick  carmine  |>etals. 
The  Erythrina  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  seldom  bear  leaves  and 
flowers  at  the  same  time.  When  in  a  leafless  state,  they  break  out  into 
a  crimson -scarlet  efflorescence  of  dazzling  beauty.  The  Pterocarpua  trees 
have   large   flowers  of  sulphur-yellow.      Many   creeper^   have   blossoms   of 
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orange,  of  greenish  white,  pink,  and  mauve.  Some  trees  or  creepers 
(^Gombretum  racemoaum)  are  like  the  Bougainvillia,  throwing  out 
wreaths  and  veils  and  cascades  of  the  most  exquisite  mauve  or  red-violet, 
where  the  colour  is  given  hy  bracts,  the  flower  itself  being  crimson 
and  of  small  size.  Blue  alone  appears  to  be  missing  from  this  gamut 
of  colour  in  the  forest  flowers,  though  it  is  frequently  present  amongst 
herbaceous  shrubs  or  plants  growing  close  to  the  ground,  and  so  far 
as   the   trees   are   concerned,  is    often    supplied    by   the   beautiful   species 


of  turaco   that   particularly   affect   the   forest,   and    by    large    high-flying 
butterflies. 

The  woodland  of  tropical  luxuriance  ascends  in  Uganda  to  a  height  of 
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about  6,000  feet  above  the 
(^ea.  At  this  point  it  be- 
gins to  admit  forma  Dot 
Mpeeially  characteristic  of 
the  equatorial  zone,  such 
as  dracipnas  and  tree-ferns. 
The  dractena  is  a  very 
striking  object  in  these 
Uganda  forests.  It  is  really 
a  tree-lily  related  to  the 
yuccas  and  aloes.  This  tree 
branches,  and  has  at  the 
end  of  each  long  whitish 
green  stem  a  great  tuft  of 
sword-like  leaves.  From 
out  of  these  tufts  spring 
long  drooping  green  stalks 
covered  with  numerous  buds, 
which  open  into  white  lily- 
like Bowers,  these  again 
giving  place  to  red  or 
yellow  berries.  The  dracEena 
is  much  in  favour  amongst 
the  natives  of  Uganda  for 
formiDg  hedges,  as  sections 

78.    WILD  BANANA,    tOANDA   FORB8T  (jf    it    stUCk  iutO  the    grOUnd 

take  root  easily.  Wild 
bananas  Hre  found  abundantly  in  these  Uganda  forests.  They  are  very 
handsome  objects  in  the  landscape,  owing  to  the  bright  grass-green  of 
their  enormous  leaves  and  the  orange-red  midribs  of  these  huge  fronds. 
Unlike  the  cultivated  banana,  the  fruit  has  no  sweet  pulp^ — merely  a  little 
white  pith — and  when  ripe,  produces  large,  round,  slightly  flattened  seeds 
of  glossy  black,  which  are  iu  much  request  in  some  parts  of  Africa  as 
omament^s  or  charms. 

Another  object  of  beauty  in  the  Uganda  forests  is  the  raphia  palm, 
which  I  have  not  .seen  elsewhere  in  this  Protectorate,  though  it  is  a  very 
common  object  in  British  Central  Africa,  The  fronds  of  the  raphia  are 
the  largest  met  with  in  any  palm.  My  photographs  will  give  a  better 
idea  than  any  amount  of  verbal  description  of  its  enormous  raceme  of 
dusty  inflorescence,  which  turns  to  an  untidy  drab-coloured  network 
containing  innumerable  shiny  chestnut-brown  cones. 

However  common  the  wild  date  ^lalm   may  be   in   these   regions,  it  is 
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always  a  most  beautiful  object  in  the  forests.  The  stem  is  long,  slender, 
and  pliant — that  is  to  say,  the  palm  does  not  hold  itself  rigidly  straight, 
but  droops  forward  somewhat.  The  slender,  swaying  grey  stem  is  crowned 
with  a  noble  gerbe  of  regularly  curved  fronds  of  the  deepest,  richest 
green,  turned  to  green-gold  when  the  sun  shines  through  them.  The 
stalks  of  the  palm  near  the  centre,  from  which  they  spring,  are  often 
orange  coloured,  and  the  three  or  four  flowering  branches  are  a  vivid 
orange-yellow  in  all  their  ramifications,  the  fruit  succeeding  the  whitish 
yellow  flowerets  being  a  bright  orange  when  ripe,  so  that  from  a  little 
distance  the  general  impression  one  derives  from  these  palms  is  a  grey 
stem,  an  orange  oriflamme  at  the  head  of  the  stem,  from  which  radiates 
a  horseshoe  of  graceful  pinnated  fronds  of  the  greenest  green. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  Congo  basin,  where  the  forests  often 
appear  sadly  lifeless,  these  woodlands  of  Uganda  are  full  of  colour  and 
noise  from  the  birds,  beasts,  and  insects  frequenting  them.  Monkeys  are 
singularly  bold,  and  frequently  show  themselves.  There  is  the  black  and 
white  colobus  with  the  long  plume-tail  which  has  been  already  described ; 
there  is  a  large  greenish  black  Cercopithecus,  and  another  species  of  the 
same  genus  which  is  known  as  the  White-nosed  monkey.  This  is  a 
charming  creature  of  bright  colours — chestnut,  blue-black,  yellow-green, 
and  grey,  with  a  snow-white  tip  to  its  nose.  I  believe  its  specific  name  is 
rufcyim'idis.  The  bright-coloured  turacos  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Busoga  are  even  more  abundant  in  these  Uganda  forests, 
and  there  are  green  and  red  love-birds,  grey  parrots  with  scarlet  tails, 
and  the  usual  barbets,  hornbills,  shrikes,  fly-catchers,  bee-eaters,  rollers — all 
of  them  birds  of  bright  plumage  or  strange  form. 

There  are  other  forest  creatures  that  are  not  harmless  sources  of 
gratification  to  the  eye.  Lying  amongst  the  dead  leaves  on  the  path 
may  be  the  dreaded  puflf-adder,*  with  its  beautiful  carpet-pattern  of 
pinkish  grey,  black,  lemon-yellow,  and  slaty  blue,  and  with  its  awful  head 
containing  poison  glands  more  rapidly  fatal  than  those  perhaps  of  any 
other  viper.  Numerous  pythons,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length 
(generally  disinclined  to  attack  human  beings,  however),  are  coiled  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  hang  by  their  tails  like  a  pendent  branch 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  Their  chequered  patterns  of  brown  and 
white  are  rendered  very  beautiful  sometimes  by  the  bloom  of  iridescence 
which  imports  rainbow  colours  into  the  scales  when  the  skin  is  new. 
The  pythons  may  be  disregarded  as  a  dangerous  element  to  human  beings, 
and  the  puflf-adder,  though  his  bite  may  kill  you  in  an  hour  or  less,  is 
too  sluggish  to  attack,  unless  by  some  blunder  you  tread  on  him  and 
wait    to    see    the    consequences.      Therefore    the    snakes    are"  far   Ibss   an- 

*  Bitis  gabonica. 


"Death"— THB  c 
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aiino_v&iice  or  an  impediment  to  the  exploration  of  these  forests  than  the 


biting  ants.     These  creatures  are  a  veritable  plague  in  moist,  hot  regions 
where   there   is   abundant   vegetation.     J   suppose   they  are   sometimes   at 
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home  and  resident  in  tiieir  underground  labyrinths,  but  they  are  a 
restless  folk,  for  ever  seemingly  on  tlie  line  of  march.  They  traverse 
forest  paths  in  all  direclione  slong  causeways  of  their  own  worn  in  the 
soil  hy  the  passage  of  their  thousands.  When  you  come  across  one  of 
these  armies  of  ants  in  motion,  on  either  ^ide  of  the  main  stream,  which 
is  perhaps  only  half  an  inch  broad,  there  may  be  a  couple  of  feet  of 
biting  warriors  in  a  swarming  mass  on  either  side  of  the  rapidly  marching 
army  of  workers  carrying  }>vp(V.  Sentinels  are  out  far  and  wide  in  all 
directions,  and  if  yon  pause  anywhere  within  a  few  feet  of  this  marching 


body  of  ants  you  will  very  soon  feel  the  consequences  In  a  series  of 
painful  nips  as  though  from  red-hot  jHncers.  These  warrior  ants  know  no 
fear.  They  attack  any  creature  which  comes  near  their  line  of  march, 
burying  their  powerful  niandihles  in  the  tlesh,  and  will  then  let  the  head 
be  torn  from  the  body  sooner  than  give  way. 

A  description  of  Uganda  would  not  be  complete  without  a  picture  of 
the  banana  groves  whicli,  from  an  agricultural  [loint  of  view,  form  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  country,  'ITie  cultivated  lianana  is  ]iossihly 
not  native  to   Africa   in    its   origin.     I   believe   botanists  consider  that   it 
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first  diverged  from  wild  fornifi  of  Musa  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  like  all  the 
other  food  products  cultivated  by  the  Negro,  travelled  to  tropical  Africa 
from  India  at  some  pre-liistoric  iieriod.  I,  too,  lield  this  opinion  once, 
but  I  cannot  endorse  it  so  heartily  now,  on  reflection.  I  believe  there 
is  no  record  of  the  Itanaiia  having  lieeti  known  to  the  ancient  Kgyptians, 


Its  scientific  name,  Musa,  is  of  course  only  a  latinising  of  the  Egyptian- 
Arabic  word  luils,  and  Muhauimadan  Egypt  only  knew  the  fruit  in  the 
Middle  Ages."  Therefore  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  cultivated  lianana 
reached  tropical  Africa  from  Asia,  byway  of  Egypt,  since  its  introduction 

*  The  word  "  banana  "  was 
and  is  possibly  derived  from  j 

VOL.    I. 
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to  Negroland  would  be  almost  too  recent  to  explain  its  long  connection 
with  Negro  life  as  testified  by  linguistic  evidence ;  neither  is  it  easy 
under  present  climatic  conditions  to  conceive  of  the  plant  having  been 
cultivated  from  Western  India  through  Southern  Persia  and  right  across 
sterile  Arabia.  Was  it  by  any  posj^ibility  brought  by  some  navigating' 
people  like  the  Phoenicians  or  Sabaeans  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
started  as  an  introduced  plant  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  thence  to 
spread  right  across  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  *  Could 
it  be  possible  that  the  immigrants  of  Malay  races,  speaking  languages 
allied  to  the  Polynesian  stock,  who  at  unknown  and  distant  periods  drifted 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Sumatra  and  Java  to  Madagascar,  brought 
with  them  clumps  of  banana  roots  ?  The  idea  seems  extremely  improbable- 
The  cultivated  banana,  it  must  be  remembered,  produces  no  seed,  and 
therefore  can  only  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots.  Each  year 
the  banana,  which  in  the  botanical  svstem  is  not  verv  far  off  the  orchid 
group,  sends  up,  like  an  orchid,  a  fresh  stem  from  a  new  root,  while  the 
old  one,  after  flowering  and  fruiting,  dies.  Did  the  Arabs  introduce  the 
cultivated  banana  from  Eastern  Asia  into  East  Africa  as  they  did  into- 
Egypt  ?  If  so,  they  could  only  have  done  this — even  if  they  did  it 
before  the  Islamic  period — as  far  back  as  about  2,000  years  ago.  If 
this  was  the  means  of  its  introduction  into  tropical  Africa,  then  in  that 
relatively  short  period  it  has  spread  over  all  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
continent  as  a  cultivated  plant.  Of  course  I  am  fully  aware  that  several 
wild  species  of  Muaa  are  indigenous  to  Africa,  as  others  are  to  Madagascar. 
Is  it  quite  impossible  that  none  of  these  indigenous  species  of  Muaa  could 
have  originated  the  cultivated  form  of  the  African  banana?  The  fruit 
of  all  these  wild  species  differs  from  the  cultivated  fruit  very  markedly 
in  developing  large  black  seeds  which  are  embedded  in  a  pulp  that  not 
even  an  anthropoid  ape  could  eat  with  any  pleasure.  Is  it  ^wssible  that 
the  slightly  bitter,  dry,  tasteless  white  pith  surrounding  these  large 
inedible  seeds  could  have  been  any  attraction  to  primitive  man  in  Africa,, 
so  that  he  protected    and   fostered  one  of  these  species  of  Musa  until  it 

*  An  allied  problem  is  the  distribution  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  the  origin  of 
which,  judging  by  its  nearest  relations  in  the  palm  family,  was  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  understand  the  cocoanut  j)alm  having  been  introduced  all 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  is  so  abundant,  by  Malay,  Phoenician,. 
Indian,  Persian,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Arab  navigators,  but  how  did  it  reach  the 
west  coast  of  Africa?  The  cold  of  the  Cape  ])eninsula  would  not  permit  of  the 
cocoanut  travelling  round  the  south  end  of  the  continent  back  to  the  tropics- 
along  the  west  coast.  Yet  apparently  the  Portuguese  found  it  growing  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  when  they  first  travelled  in  that  direction.  Possibly,  however, 
it  was  introduced  by  them  after  all  from  Brazil  to  the  west  coast,  in  which  case  it 
has  spread  up  and  down  the  coast  with  remarkable  rapidity. 


83.    A  BANANA  FLANTATIOK 
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develojied  into  tlie  cultivateel  banann  exactly  like  tlie  cultivated  banana 
sejiaratelv  developed  in  Kastern  Asia  'i 

It  would,  in  any  ciise,  he  difficult  to  make  a  ^lu^andn  of  to-day 
believe  that  his  beloved  food  substance,  which  (n-ovides  him  with  a  mass 
of  nourisldng  vegctal)le  jjul]),  with  a  dessert  fnut,  with  sweet  lieer  and 
heady  siiirit,  with  foa]),  plates,  dishes,  najikins,  and  materials  for  foot- 
bridges," was  not  always  indigenous  to  the  land  he  dwells  in,  and  of 
which  it  ha-^  become  the  distinguishing  feature. 

The  Imnana,  as  inost  of  my  renders  are  aware,  l>elongs  to  an  order  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  called  the  Zingily-racic,  to  which  belong  the 
cannas  and  the  root   producing  ginger.     The  Rower  grows  on  a  long   stalk 


proceeding  from  the  highest  part  of  the  plant  (the  stem  of  the  banana 
may  grow  in  fertile  districts  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  alwve  the  ground). 
The  corolla  of  the  flower,  with  its  pooily  developed  jietals,  is  yellowish 
white,  but  it  is  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  sight  behind  a  huge 
spathe  of  purple.  As  the  flower  is  fertilised,  this  spathe  draws  back  and 
falls  off.  There  is,  however,  always  a  consideral>le  space  of  bare  stalk 
between  those  flowers  which  have  been  fertilised,  and  are  producing  fruit, 
and  the  end  of  the  stalk,  where  the  last  flowers  remain  in  a  heart-shai)ed 
bulb  of  purple  spathes,  A  hunch  of  bananas  with  the  great  purjile  tassel 
at  the  end  of  the  stalk  makes  ([uite  a  beautiful  object  to  i>aint,  from  the 
contrast  between  the  fat.  smooth  yellow-green  fruit  above  and  the  purple- 
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i-ed  knob  at  the  end  of  the  stalk  below.  The  leaves  of  the  bananas  are  the 
most  lovely  green  that  exists  in  nature.  When  young,  or  when  semi- 
transparent,  with  the  snnlight  behind  them,  they  offer  a  brilliant  grass- 
green  to  the  eye.  The  up[>er  surface  of  the  leaf  in  its  jirime,  however, 
is  blue-green,  and  the  blue  sheen  is  prodnced  by  a  delicate  bloom,  which 
also  veils  the  bright  colours  and  contrasts  of  the  stem  with  a  scumbled 
softening  of  tints.  The  main  stem  of  the  full-grown  tree  is  often  glossy 
black.  Even  the  old  and  tattered  fronds  are  beautiful  by  the  vivid  yellow 
or  bronze-black  tints  they  assume.  A  banana  plantation,  therefore,  is  a 
feast  of  colour  for  the  eyes.      It  is  also  a  source  of  joy  and   comfort   to 


one's    hungry     porters    from    the    assurance    of    satisfying    food     which     it 
supplies. 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  my  readers  rememt)er  fantastic  pictures  by 
an  Early  Victorian  painter  {?  Martin)  who  flourished  in  the  'forties  of  the 
last  century,  and  illustrated  religious  subjects,  derived  in  gi-eat  measure 
from  the  inspiration  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Utf/ahted.  His 
works  were  much  perpeluafed  by  engraved  reproductions.  One  of  these 
was  called  "The  Plains  of  Heaven."  it  exhibited  a  Turneresque  landsca|>e 
of  untrue  perspective,  with  those  vagne,  unclassified  trees  so  untruthful  in 
drawing  to  which  Turner  was  addicted.  Streams  of  water  flowed  without 
any   regard   to   the   law   of  gravity,  and   a    Turneresque   shimmer   in    the 
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atmosphere  dissgui^ed  other  faults  in  drawing.  In  and  out  of  these  g^ove^; 
and  bosky  hollows,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  heavenly  streams, 
promenaded  an  innumerable  company  of  the  Blessed,  as  vague  in  drawing 
as  the  landscape,  chiefly  characterised  by  long  flowing  garments  of  white, 
which  did  awav  with  the  necessitv  for  the  correct  delineation  of  any  limbs. 

If  this  picture  has  been  s^een  in  its  original  or  as  an  engraving  by 
any  one  visiting  Uganda,  that  country  will  seem  over  and  over  again  like 
a  black  travesty  of  "The  Plains  of  Heaven,"  wherein  the  Baganda  move 
about  like  saints  in  long  trailing  garments.  The  peasants,  of  course,  when 
they  are  hard  at  work  in  the  fields  or  making  long  journevs,  will  reduce 
their  clothing  to  a  tucked-up  bunch  of  bark-clot  I),  covering  the  middle 
of  their  bodies  between  the  knees  and  the  armpits ;  but  even  the  poor 
people,  whenever  they  can,  delight  to  cover  themselves  with  loose  sweeping 
garments  made,  if  they  are  old-fashioned,  out  of  the  red-brown  bark-cloth 
derived  from  a  species  of  fig-tree.*  Since  the  country  was  opened  up  to 
the  trade  of  the  outer  world,  first  by  Arabs,  and  then  by  Europeans  and 
Indians,  it  has  been  flooded  with  the  white  calico  of  P]ngland,  India,  and 
America.  There  is  scarcely  any  Muganda  now  so  poor  but  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  wear  a  long  trailing  sliiit  of  white  cotton  or  linen,  with  long 
sleeves,  and  in  addition  a  kind  of  rope  of  twisted  white  calico  (like  a  halo) 
fastened  round  the  head.  At  great  assemblies,  in  market  places,  before 
the  churches  or  law  courts,  or  the  residences  of  chiefs,  or  when  there 
is  any  high  day  or  holiday,  and  the  people  come  from  far  and  wide  to 
attend  sports  got  up  by  Europeans,  then  you  will  be  impressed  with  this 
resemblance  of  Uganda  to  "The  Plains  of  Heaven":  the  fantastic  vegeta- 
tion of  ultra-tropical  richness  with  its  ])alms  and  bananas,  the  gleaming 
water  of  lake,  inlet,  or  swamp,  the  red  roads,  intensely  green  grass, 
brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  and  amidst  this  riot  of  colour  and  form  the 
thousands  of  moving  figures,  clad  mostly  in  white  from  head  to  foot, 
make  up  a  picture  which  is  scarcely  a  parody  of  Martin's  subject. 

The  native  capital  of  Uganda  is,  perhaps,  best  styled  Mengo,  that 
being  the  name  of  the  king's  quarter.  It  has  been  sometimes  known  in 
times  past  as  Rubaga,  from  the  name  of  one  suburb,  and  Kampala,  from 
the  name  of  another,  the  last-named  being  the  quarter  in  which  the 
European  Government  oflBces  are  established.  Mengo  is  like  ancient 
Rome  —only  much  more  so ! — a  city  of  seven  hills,  as  any  one  living  there 
and  obliged  to  move  about  knows  to  his  cost.  Each  suburb  or  portion 
of  the   straggling   town   of   some   77,000   souls   is   a   hill   or   a   hillock   in 

*  Though  it  is  considered  the  right  thing  in  royal  or  aristocratic  circles  for  the 
princesses  or  wives  of  the  chiefs  to  wear  bark-cloth  rather  than  calico.  The 
"royal"  bark-cloth  is  often  covered  with  striking  and  tasteful  designs,  roughly 
stencilled  on  it  with  a  black  dye. 
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itself,  with  an  ascent  or  descent  ro  steeji  as  often  not  to  be  compassed 
on  horseback.  In  between  these  hills  or  monnds  there  are  bottoms  of 
marsh,  or  there  are  marshy  streams  which  slowly  jiercolate  through  dense 
vegetation.     .Much  of  this,  liowever,  .should   be  written  in   the  [last   tense, 


for  a  good  deal  has  been  done  by  tlie  civil  and  military  officials  stationed 
in  the  place  to  drain  marshes,  level  roads,  plant  trees,  and  curb  unnecessary 
herbage,  so  that  the  place  is  probably  much  tidier  to  look  at  and  much 
easier  to  traverse  than  during  my  former  visits  there. 

Yet  sections  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  little  king  and  his  court, 
the  native  gentry,  and  the  common  people  are  clean  and  picturesque. 
Reed  fences  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  Uganda,  which,  by  the  interlacing  reeds, 
exhibit  a  bold  pattern,  enclose  the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  broad 
red   road.      Behind   these  reed  fences  are  numerous  courtyards   in   which 
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bananas  grow,  and  at  the  end  of  each  series  of  yards  is  the  closely 
thatched  residence  of  some  family  or  household.  Each  house,  as  will  be 
shown  later  on,  has  various  subsidiary  buildings  attached  to  it.  Everything 
bears  a  neat,  swept-up  apj^earance,  and  the  handsome  trees  and  general 
richness  of  vegetation  round  the  dwellings  make  it  a  city  of  gardens. 
Along  some  of  the  roads  there  must  be  straight  perspectives  of  one  or 
more  miles  in  length,  and  the  breadth  of  the  avenues  has  about  it 
something  royal  and  suggestive  of  a  capital.  Mission  buildings,  with 
cathedrals  in  brick  and  stone,  or  in  humbler  materials  of  cane,  thatch,  and 
palm  poles,  rise  from  three  of  the  great  hills  which  surround  the  little 
basin  in  which  the  smaller  mound  of  Kam]>ala  is  situated — Kam])ala,  the 
hillock  which  was  contemptuously  given  to  Captain  Lugard  by  Mwanga, 
and  where  the  first  seed  was  planted  from  which  the  British  Administra- 
tion over  all  these  vast  territories  grew  and  prospered.  To  the  east  of 
Kam{>ala  rise  the  heights  on  which  the  military  garrison  of  Indian  and 
Sudanese  troops  is  established.  Here  a  strong  and  well-constructed  fort 
has  been  erected,  from  which  the  whole  of  Mengo  can  be  dominated. 
There  is  fast  springing  up  about  Kampala  a  town  of  Indian  traders  and 
a  large  Sudanese  settlement.  There  are  German  stores,  at  which  most 
articles  needful  to  the  Euroi)ean  settler  can  be  purchased,  besides  the 
well-provided  Indian  bazaar.  The  steep  red  roads  radiate  from  Kampala 
in  every  direction,  and  up  and  over  every  one  of  the  encircling  hills. 
Yet  Mengo  is  in  some  respects  disappointing,  for  it  is  self-centred  ;  it  is 
difficult  from  any  of  the  fatiguing  heights  around  it  to  obtain  any 
decisive  glimpse  of  regions  beyond. 

Let  us  take  an  imaginary  journey  together  in  this  Kingdom  of  Uganda 
in  order  that  the  untravelled  reader  may  better  realise  the  aspect  of  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  its  chiefs  and  people.  We  will  supjx)se  that 
we  have  left  behind  us  the  suburbs  of  Mengo,  which  extend  almost  as  far 
from  the  centre  of  that  capital  as  do  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  road 
is  as  broad  as  an  English  country  road,  quite  diflferent  from  the  ordinary 
African  path  (which  is  barely  the  breadth  of  the  sjiace  occupied  by  men 
walking  in  single  file).  The  road  is  much  rutted,  and  is  seamed  by 
gullies,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  heavy  trojncal  rains  cut  up  its 
soft  clay  surface.  On  either  side  of  the  road  the  grass  grows  high, 
perhaps  to  heights  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  but  it  is  intersi)ersed  with  gay 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  The  road  ascends  a  steep  hill  through  this 
country  of  luxuriant  grass.  The  hilltop  reached  and  the  descent  begun, 
the  traveller  sees  before  him  a  broad  marsh  in  the  valley  below.  The 
descent  to  this  marsh  is  possibly  so  abrupt  that  it  is  deemed  wiser  to 
get  oflf  the  horse  or  mule  and  leave  that  beast  to  slither  down  side- 
ways.    At    the    edge    of    the    marsh    the    road    becomes    a    long    narrow 
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«auseway  of  white  sand  built  tip  between  stacks  of  ^lalisades,  which  are 
further  strengthened  by  rough  basketwork.  These  causeways  not  having 
been  originally  constructed  to  he  traversed  by  a  man  on  horseback,  the 
sandy  loam  which  iti  heaped  on  a  foundation  of  ^tapyrus  stalks  and  sticks 
has  not  a  very  sure  surface.  The  horse  or  mule,  or  even  the  man  on  foot, 
may  suddenly  sink  a  foot  down  into  this  loose  material,  though  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  a  broken  limb.  Out  in  the  middle  of  the  marsh  a 
greater  looseness  of  structure   in   the   causeway  no   doubt    jwrmits   of  the 


89.  [ 


slow  percolation  of  the  water,  for  tliese  swamps  are  generally  the  beds  of 
rivers  nearly  stagnant  in  tlieir  flow. 

Looking  on  either  side  as  Hie  marsh  is  being  crossed,  the  travellerwill 
notice  first  of  all  the  gigantic  papyrus,  wliich  may  be  growing  up  as  high 
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as  fifteen  feet  al)ove  the  water,  and  intersi^ersed  amongst  papyrus  roots 
are  ([uantities  of  fern,  of  amaranth,  or  "  love-lies-a-bleeding,"  and  the 
gorgeous  red  purple  Dissotis  flowers,  a  yellow  composite  like  a  malformed 
daisy,  and  large  masses  of  pink  or  lavender-coloured  Penfaa,  There  are 
al>o  sages  and  mints  which  smell  strongly  of  peppermint,  and  a  rather 
handsoii  e  plant  with  large  white  bracts  and  small  mauve  flowers.  In  and 
out  of  this  marsh  vegetation  flit  charming  little  finches  of  the  waxbill 
type.  One  of  them  is  particularly  beautiful,  with  a  body  of  black,  white, 
and  dove  colour,  and  a  criir.son  back.  The  next  ascent  of  the  inevitable 
hill  which  succeeds  the  marsh  may  lead  one  through  a  more  wooded 
country,  where,  amongst  many  other  flowering  shrubs,  grows  a  species  of 
mallow  (Ahutilon),  with  blush-pink  flowers  in  clusters,  like  dog-roses  in 
general  appearance.  The  following  descent  into  the  swampy  hollow  may 
be  one  of  those  plunges  into  grand  tropical  forest  which  have  been  already 
described  with  ill- regulated  enthusiasm — for  the  average  reader  who  attempts 
to  follow  these  descriptions  may  not  be  as  deeply  moved  as  is  the  author 
by  these  vegetable  splendours. 

Perhaps  it  is  by  now  past  mid-day,  and  the  afternoon  sun  is  cruelly 
hot.  Between  the  traveller  and  the  town  of  the  nearest  big  chief  where 
he  intends  to  camp  is  a  hill  unusually  high,  and  with  such  steep  sides 
that  mo.*t  people  are  obliged  to  dismount  and  walk  to  the  summit.  Owing 
to  the  heat  and  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  the  climb  is  punctuated  by 
peevish  stops,  during  which  the  pers'piration  is  wrung  from  one's  brow. 
One  sits  down  anywhere,  anyhow,  amidst  the  vegetation  and  fans  a  heated 
face  ineffectually  with  a  damp  pocket-handkerchief.  The  traveller  is  here 
in  a  mood  to  make  very  depreciatory  remarks  about  Uganda,  and  to  wish 
that  he  had  never  set  out  on  this  particular  journey.  .Making  one  more 
effort,  however,  the  last  part  of  the  ascent  is  gained,  and  suddenly  on  the 
apex  of  the  hill,  under  the  shade  of  a  beautil'ul  spreading  tree,  one  sees  a 
sight  which  looks  unreal  in  its  opportuneness — a  table  spread  with  a 
snowy  white  cloth  and  set  out  with  tea-things.  One  or  more  camp-chairs, 
according  to  the  number  of  Europeans  of  the  i)arty  ;  a  group  of  smiling 
white-clothed  attendants ;  a  camp-fire  over  which  a  kettle  is  boiling ;  in 
short,  all  the  requirements  for  a  delightful  tea-party  just  at  that  time  of 
the  afternoon  when  tea  would  be  most  welcome.  All  these  preparations 
have  been  made  without  consulting  the  traveller  by  the  chief  or  sub-chief 
of  the  district,  very  possibly  not  even  the  one  he  is  going  to  visit.  It 
has  been  guessed  that  the  white  man  will  find  this  hill  the  most  trying 
point  in  his  day's  journey  during  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun,  and 
therefore  this  spot  has  been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  one  to  prepare 
tea  to  cheer  him  on  his  way.  Very  possibly  one  may  only  guess  all  this, 
as  the  attendants,  like  well-trained  English  servants,  offer  no  conversation 
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unsolicited;  and  with  their  inborn  tact  the  chiefs  are  not  there  to  worry 
you  with  coniplinaents  or  greetings.  The  tea,  therefore,  is  drunk — cup 
after  cup,  made  with  delicious  fresh  milk — gratefully  and  silently,  and 
the  traveller  tinishes  the  re^t  of  his  journey  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
The  place  where  he  will  encamp  for  the  night  is  probably  a  rest- 
house  on  the  skirts  of  a  large  native  settlement,  or  it  may  even  be  on 
the  big  o[jen  space  where  the  weekly  markets  are  held,  or  near  to  which 


the  church  or  mosque  lias  been  erected.  As  one  nears  the  camp,  excited 
white-robed  messengers  come  flying  along  tlie  road  three  at  a  time,  running 
aa  hard  as  they  can  to  meet  the  Euro]iean  as  he  advances  on  horseback, 
"  Chief  So-and-so  has  sent  us  to  greet  you,''  they  shout,  besides  adding 
many  of  the  usual  and  elaborate  Uganda  greetings.  The  traveller  bows  ■ 
they  wlieel  round  and  run  back  as  hard  an  they  came.  A  few  hundred 
yards  farther  on,  more  messengers  arrive  with  the  same  statement.  The 
last  of  these  that  come  remain    with  the   guest,  give    him    the    news,  and 
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direct  him  to  the  place  where  preparations  have  been  made  for  his  camping. 
The  ground  has  been  cleared,  or  it  may  be  that  an  unusually  si^aciouB 
retit-house  has  been  swept  out.,  its  floor  laid  with  fresh  green  grass,  and 
every  reasonable  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  rapid  installation  of 
the  tired  travellers  and  their  porters. 

You   have   s^carcely  got  into  your  temporary  quarters   before   you  hear 


the  noise  of  a  great  multitude.  Any  number  of  persons  from  twenty  to 
five  hundred,  according  to  the  importance  and  size  of  your  caravan,  are 
converging  on  your  camp,  loaded  with  bunches  of  green  unripe  bananas,* 
or  smaller  quantities  of  yellow  ripe  ones,  carrying  grass  bundles  in  which 
are  tied  up  sweet  potatoes,  these  being  now  much  cultivated  by  the  chiefs. 
Other  bundles  contain  beans,  Indian  com,  ground-nuts.  Baskets  of  plump 
•  The  native  usually  prefers  the  unrijie  banana  cooked,  as  his  mainstay. 
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fowls  uttering  a  joyous  cackle,  unconscious  of  their  coining  doom,  and 
paniers  containing,  it  may  be,  hundreds  of  eggs,  are  being  carried  by  other 
smiling  folk,  while  small  boys  drive  up  recalcitrant  sheep  and  goats.  If 
you  are  a  very  big  man,  or  the  chief  you  are  visiting  is  a  very  im[)ortant 
person,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  a  bullock  or  even  a  milch  cow — four 
bullocks,  four  milch  cows — may  lie  added  to  this  great  gift  of  food.  It  is 
certain  that  if  the  chief  has  any  cows  and  you  are  a  European  known  to 
favour  tea  in  preference  to  whisky,  there  will  be  gourds  and  baskets  of 
fresh  milk.  1  use  the  word  "basket"  advisedly,  for  the  Kaganda  can 
weave  basketwork  so  finelv  that  they  can  in  this  wav  construct  ijottles  to 
contain  milk.  The  milk  may  also  be  brought  in  earthern  })ots  or  jars; 
in  which  case,  although  perfectly  sweet,  it  will  have  a  slightly  smoky  taste, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pot  is  cleaned  from  the  remains  of  sour 
milk.  Three  or  four  headmen  of  extremely  clean  ai)})earance,  their  eyes 
dancing  with  friendliness  and  their  tongues  uttering  rapid  salutations,  will 
accompany  this  army  of  food-bearers.  They  will  arrange  the  offerings  in 
an  orderly  semi-circle,  placing  the  more  precious  things  before  the  door  of 
your  house  or  tent.  After  mentioning  the  name  of  tlie  donor,  they  will 
salute  and  retire,  having  probably  inquired  what  time  it  will  be  convenient 
to  vou  to  receive  their  chief.  I  never  in  all  mv  travels  in  Africa  encountered 
a  people  of  more  delightful  native  politeness  and  tact  than  the  Baganda. 
Other  natives  and  native  chiefs  quite  as  friendly  will  call  upon  you  at 
the  wrong  time,  bore  you  with  questions,  and  rob  much  of  their  hospitality 
of  its  value  by  this  waste  of  time  and  added  weariness.  It  has  never  been 
so  in  all  my  experience  with  the  Eaganda. 

If,  after  such  a  present  of  food,  you  are  not  a  perfect  brute  (and  perfect 
brutes  are  rather  commoner  among  white  men  than  black),  you  will  not 
only  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  calling  on  you,  but  will  probably 
invite  him  to  take  tea  or  luncheon  or  dinner  with  you.  He  will  arrive 
with  a  large  suite,  who,  after  salutations,  will  retire  and  leave  him  to  your 
society ;  he  will  come  clad  in  snowy  white,  with  possibly  a  European  coat 
or  jacket  over  his  long  shirt,  and  his  feet  will  be  encased  in  handsome 
sandals  of  thick  decorated  leather,  with  bands  of  otter-fur.  He  will  eat 
and  drink  with  you  with  manners  that  ofifer  no  scope  for  fastidious  criticism. 
During  the  meal,  if  you  are  able  to  talk  with  him  in  Swahili  or  Luganda, 
he  will  give  you  no  end  of  interesting  information,  but  he  will  be  always 
on  the  alert  to  take  his  departure  at  the  least  suspicion  of  weariness  on  the 
part  of  his  entertainer. 

When  you  go  to  pay  him  a  return  visit  there  will  be  the  usual  running 
to  and  fro  of  messengers,  and  you  will  arrive  at  an  opening  in  one  of 
those  mile-long,  lofty  fences  of  plaited  reeds  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.      Going  through  this  doorway,  which  may  be   masked 
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by  a  reed  screen,  you  will  enter  a  large,  clean  empty  courtyard  o^jening 
into  three  or  four  otlier  courtyards,  in  the  last  of  which  you  may  be 
greeted  by  a  band  of  native  music — -flutes,  horns,  drums,  etc.  After 
passing  througli  all  these  empty  courts  one  arrives  at  the  reception  house. 
Tliis  is  a  building   with   an    immense   thick   thatched   roof  descending   in 


a  bold  slope  and  lifted  up  over  the  eaves  of  the  doorway.  Ascending  a 
mud  stei>  or  two,  perhaps,  we  enter  the  dwelling,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  a  great  many  jmlm  poles,  and  is  therefore  fairly  lofty  after 
the  low  doorway  is  passed.  The  floor  is  strewn  with  fine  sweet*  grass. 
On  this  are  placed  clo=eIy  woven  mats  or  beautifully  dressed  skins,  and 
there  are  numerous  stools  and  chairs.  No  person  of  any  consequcMce  in 
VOL.   I.  8 
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Uganda  goes  about  without  an  attendant  carrying  a  chair  (and  when  chiefs 
come  to  visit  you,  you  need  not  be  in  any  way  worried  about  providing 
seats  for  them  to  sit  on,  as  each  will  bring  his  own).  The  interior  of 
this  house  may  be  divided  into  compartments  by  screens  or  bark-cloth 
curtains.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  dwelling  in  which  you  are 
received  is  a  relatively  simple  one  and  is  not  inhabited  at  night.  Other 
houses  of  a  more  elaborate  character  will  be  found  in  adjoining  court- 
yards— the  big  man's  own  private  dwelling  and  the  house  of  his  wife,  and 
other  huts  for  female  members  of  the  household  or  children,  kitchens 
and  latrines.  On  this  last  point  the  Muganda  displays  a  sense  of  decency 
and  cleanliness  almost  on  the  English  level. 

The  forests  and  marshes  of  Uganda  abound  in  remarkable  monkeys 
and  brilliantly  coloured  birds  to  a  degree  not  common  elsewhere  in  tropical 
Africa ;  but  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  as  may  be  imagined  from  its 
relatively  dense  population — a  population  once  much  thicker  than  to-day 
— has  been  to  a  great  extent  denuded  of  its  big  game.  In  the  large 
District  of  Buddu,  and  in  Koki,  which  form  the  southern  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  rhinoceroses,  elands,  and  buffalo  are  still  found  in  the  bush 
country.  In  parts  of  Kiagwe  also,  on  the  east  of  the  kingdom,  there 
are  buffalo,  belonging  to  the  Abyssinian,  and  not  to  the  South  African  type. 
The  bastard  hartebeest  (Damaliscus),  known  to  Europeans  as  the  "  topi,"* 
and  Thomas's  kob  (Gobits  thomasi)  are  stjll  found,  though  in  decreasing 
numbers,  in  the  more  grass-covered  country  of  the  north-west  and  north, 
in  which  lands  also  Grant's  zebra  is  met  with  in  some  numbers. 
Speke's  tragelaph  is  still  found  in  most  of  the  big  marshes  and  along 
the  lake  shores.  Elephants  are  fairly  abundant  some  distance  from  the 
more  thickly  jx)pulated  centres,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  most 
of  the  population  converges  to  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  The  lion  is  a  rapidly  decreasing  danger  to  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  leopard  is  most  abundant,  even  haunting  the  precincts  of  such  a 
centre  of  European  activity  as  Entebbe.  There  are  two  large  wild-cats 
most  common  and  characteristic  of  Uganda — the  serval  and  the  servaline. 
The  servaline  cat  grows  sometimes  almost  to  the  size  of  a  leopard.  Its 
skin,  besides  a  few  bold  black  markings,  is  covered  with  an  infinitude  of 
tiny  black  spots,  so  crowded  together  as  to  give  it  a  dun  colour  at  a 
distance.  These  skins  are  much  in  favour  with  the  natives,  as  are  also 
the  blue-mouse-coloured  pelts  of  the  tiny  Cephalophua  antelope,  the 
"  entalaganya "  of  the  Baganda,  who  sew  these  little  blue-grey  silky  skins 
together  and  make  beautiful  mats  of  them.  It  is  strange  that  the  Baganda, 
who  have  a  decided  appreciation  of  beauty  of  form  and  outline,  should 
apparently  have  no  sense    of  colour   to   appeal    to,    though    they  live  in  a 

*  For  native  names  of  antelopes,  etc.,  see  Vocabularies  (Chapter  XX.). 
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land  of  blazing  hues,  a  country  where  bird,  butterfly,  and  flower — even 
earth-worms  —unite  to  display  under  brilliant  sunshine  all  the  primary 
colours  and  many  of  their  most   exquisite  blendings. 

A  characteristic  tree  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  especially  of 
Uganda  itself,  is  the  ekirikiti,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  This  is  a  species  of  Eiythrina  which  is  deciduous,  and  ordinarily 
flowers  when  the  leaves  are  absent  from  the  tree.  The  grey-green  branches 
are  covered  with  flower-clusters  which  might  have  been  cut  out  of  crimson - 
scarlet  velvet.  Each  flower  in  these  clusters  is  like  a  large  bean-flower, 
but  the  hood  which  covers  the  calyx  is  prolonged  at  its  j)eak  into  a 
i^umber  of  branching  filaments  almost  of  the  same  crimson -scarlet  as  the 
smooth  petals.  The  general  appearance  of  this  flower  having  been 
sufficiently  illustrated  in  this  book  (the  cover  is  lined  with  it),  there  is 
no  need  to  waste  further  space  on  its  description.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  these  trees  of  bare  grey  branches  hung  with  innumerable  scarlet 
lamps  are  familiar  objects  all  over  Uganda,  in  the  villages  and  in  their 
precincts,  and  in  the  uncultivated  bush.  As  the  flowers  turn  into  long 
curving  seed-ixxis,  the  leaves  spread  out.  The  foliage  is  large,  divided 
into  three  lobes,  and  of  a  bright  yellow-green,  so  that  both  in  leaf  and 
flower  the  ekirikiti  is  the  gayest  object  in  the  Uganda  forests  or  as  an 
ornamental  tree  or  hedge  in  its  gardens.* 

In  the  interior  of  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,t  besides  the  marshes  and 
swamps  alluded  to,  there  are  two  pieces  of  water  of  considerable  size. 
One  is  Lake  Wamala  in  Southern  Singo;  the  other  is  Lake  Kachira  in 
the  country  of  Koki.  This  last-named  lake,  which  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Hobart,  is  of  great  beauty  of  scenery.  In  very  dry  seasons  it 
may  dwindle  into  three  separate  lakes  connected  by  swampy  rivers.  Both 
Lake  Kachira  and  Lake  Wamala  contain  very  large  hippopotamuses^ 
besides  numbers  of  Speke's  tragelaph. 

Buddu  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  district  of  Uganda,  owing  to  its 
varied  scenery  of  hill  and  tropical  forest.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  the 
most  unhealthy  portion  of  the  kingdom  for  Europeans.  Another  district 
very  beautiful  in  scenery  is  the  little  Muhammadan  country  of  Butambala. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  fine  hill  scenery  in  Southern  Kiagwe. 

*  Although  the  Baganda  never  seem  to  appreciate  the  feast  of  colour  offered 
by  the  ekirikiti,  they  use  this  tree  a  good  deal  for  making  hedges  round  their 
compounds,  partly  for  its  quick  growth,  and  partly  because  the  branches  are  armed 
with  formidable  hooked  thorns. 

t  This  country  should  really  be  called  "  Buganda,*'  which  is  its  designation  amongst 
the  natives ;  but  the  land  having  first  of  all  been  discovered  by  explorers  who  only 
talked  Swahili,  and  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  their  Swahili  interpreters  for 
information,  the  mutilated  form  "l^ganda"  has  now  been  irrevocably  fixed  as  it& 
European  name. 
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The   administrative   capital   of  Uganda,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
Protectorate  Administration  are  established  at  present,  is  also  remarkable 
for  its  lovely  scenery.      This  is  situated  at  Entebbe,  on  the  long  indented 
peninsula   of   that  name   which    stretches    many   arms   out   into   the   lake. 
**  Entebbe "  means  in  the  Luganda  language  "  a  throne."     There  are  lofty 
green  downs  on   this  peninsula  which  command  a  splendid   view  over  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  north-western  part  of  the  lake.     It  is  round  the 
foot   of  these  downs,  on   their   southern  aspect,  that  the  European  settle- 
ment is  built.     The  eastern  side  of  Entebbe  is  tropical  forest  of  exceptional 
magnificence,    which    has    been    cleverly    transformed    by    Mr.    Alexander 
Whyte    into    botanical    gardens,    some    day   to    become    notable    for    their 
beauty.     One  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of  Entebbe,  and  in  fact 
of  much  of  Southern  Uganda,  is  the  lofty  incense-trees  (Pdchylobtis).     These 
grow   to   a   great    height,  and  are   perennially  covered   with   a   rich   green 
pinnate  foliage.     The  rugose  trunk  of  thick  girth  sweats  a  whitish   gum^ 
which,  scraped  off  and  burnt  on  hot  coals,  produces  the  smoke  of  fragrant 
incense.     These   trees   produce    at    certain    seasons    of  the    year   enormous 
quantities    of    blue-black    plums,    which    are    the    favourite    food    of   grey 
parrots,    violet    plantain-eaters,    and    the    great    blue    Corythoeola,   besides 
monkeys   and   hornbills.     "Wherever,  therefore,  there  is  one  of  these  trees 
growing,  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  may  enjoy  all  day  long  the 
contemplation    of   the    gorgeous   plumage    of  these    birds,   the    antics   and 
cries  of  the  parrots,  and  the  wild  gambols  of  the  monkeys. 

Another  feature  at  Entebbe  is  the  abundance  and  tameness  of  pythons, 
which  sometimes  measure  as  much  as  seventeen  feet  in  length.  The 
Baganda  think  nothing  of  laying  hold  of  the  wild  python,  who  may 
perhaps  have  coiled  himself  up  in  some  hole,  and  however  much  the 
snake  hisses  and  protests,  it  seldom  seems  to  bite.  Yet  these  snakes 
could  crush  a  man  between  their  folds,  and  do  crush  and  devour  numbers 
of  sheep  and  goats.  They  seem,  however,  very  loath  to  attack  mankind, 
and  will  allow  extraordinary  liberties  to  be  taken  with  them.  The  vividly 
painted  pufif-adders  of  the  Galx)on  species  are  as  common  as  the  pythons, 
and  although  their  bite  is  absolutely  deadly,  they,  too,  do  not  seem  to  be 
much  feared  by  the  natives. 

The  fig-tree,  which  produces  the  bark-cloth  of  Uganda,  grows,  of  course, 
most  abundantly  in  and  around  all  these  settlements,  European  and  native. 
The  figs  of  this  and  other  allied  trees  are  much  sought  after  by  the  violet 
plantain-eaters.  These  lovely  birds,  whom  the  Baganda  dislike  but  very 
seldom  molest,*  show  little  or  no  fear  of  man.  They  hop  and  crawl  along 
the    smooth    trunks    and    branches    of   the   fig-trees,    spreading    out    their 

*  No  appreciation  is  shown  of  their  gorgeous  colours.  They  are  disliked  because 
of  the  damage  they  do  to  the  bananas. 
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wings  and  straddling  across  the  branch  as  if  to  exiiihit  their  lovely 
colours,  chasing  one  another  with  loud  hoots  and  mocking  cries.  The 
coloured  illustration  should  give  some  idea  of  the  crimson  (linions,  violet- 
hlue  body,  crimson  crest,  and  yellow  beak  of  these  birds,  which  are  such 
an  everyday  sight  in  and  around   Kntebbe. 

The  most  disagreeable  feature,  perhapi:,  of  the  whole  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  and  especially  of  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  is  the  fre<]uent 
and  very  dangerous  thunderstorms.  Hitherto  in  these  descriptions  I  have 
had  difficulty  in  rei^training  language  within  the  limits  of  reasoned 
enthusiaBm  when  describing  the  scenery  and  colour.  The  reverse  of  this 
pleasing  aspect  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  is  the  almost  constant  presence 


of  mosquitoes  (though  these  can  be  to  a  great  extent  banished  by  clearing 
away  the  bush),  the  danger  of  severe  attacks  of  malarial  fever,  and,  lastly, 
the  thunderstorms.  When  you  are  travelling  through  the  wilderness,  the 
thunderstorm  presents  to  you  four  possible  ways  of  dying : — one:  you  may 
quite  possibly  be  struck  and  killed  by  hghtning,  or  if  not  killed,  severely 
paralysed;  two:  the  lightning  may  set  fire  to  your  house  or  tent;  three: 
the  appalling  wind  which  precedes  the  crash  of  the  storm  will  almost 
certainly  level  your  tent  with  the  ground,  and  may  very  probably  bring 
down  your  temporary  house  in  ruins — in  either  case  you  may  be  struck 
and  killed  by  the  ridge-pole  of  the  tent  or  the  beams  of  the  roof  of  your 
house;  four:  you  may  escape  death  by  lightning  or  by  the  downfall  of 
your  dweUing,  but  you  are  left  without  a  roof  over  your  head,  exposed  to 
the    full   force   of  the   tropical   rain,  with   perhaps   nothing   on   but   night 
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garments.  The  actual  shock  of  being  out  for  some  minutes,  or  half  an 
hour,  in  this  douche  of  cold  water  may  cause  collapse,  or  produce 
pneumonia,  which  may  he  fatal  in  three  days. 

These  considerations,  in  the  absence  of  properly  constructed  houses  or 
tents  warranted  to  resist  a  hurricane,  cause  one  to  view  with  serious 
apprehension  the  approach  of  every  storm,  and  at  places  like  Entebbe 
there  must  be  nearly  200  storms  in  the  year.  They  generally 
come  on  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  day  or  the  night  has  been  extremely  hot,  and  there 
has  been  an  utter  absence  of  movement  in  the  air.  Over  the  sea  horizon 
of  the  lake  purple  clouds  begin  to  form,  which,  as  they  rise  and  cover 
the  heavens,  turn  to  an  awful  monotonous  dun-grey,  becoming  whitish 
over  the  storm  centre,  with  one  or  two  little  patches  of  blackish  cloud 
floating  over  this  dirty-white  focus.  The  whole  sky  is  almost  covered 
before  the  storm  bursts.  As  a  first  warning  (if  it  be  daylight),  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  lake  near  its  horizon  becomes  ruled  with  black  lines  which 
are  the  advancing  billows  of  the  wind-lashed  water.  Then  in  the  distance 
arises  the  sound  of  a  rushing  wind  which  comes  nearer  and  nearer  until 
trees  a  hundred  yards  distant  are  seen  to  be  swaying  and  cracking,  whilst 
there  is  still  a  deadly  calm  where  you  are  standing.  Then  the  blast 
strikes  you,  being  preceded  possibly  by  a  cloud  of  blinding  dust  or  a  squall 
of  leaves.  Doors  slam  in  the  houses ;  unfastened  windows  are  wrenched 
off  tlieir  hinges,  and  the  paj)ers  and  light  articles  in  the  rooms  are 
whirled  hither  and  thither,  while  in  the  garden  or  forest  hard  by  branches 
crack  and  loosely  rooted  trees  fall  to  the  earth  with  a  frightening  crash. 
If  you  are  in  a  tent  and  watching  this  storm,  in  all  probability  the 
first  impact  of  the  wind  has  levelled  your  canvas  to  the  ground,  and  all 
your  treasured  belongings  on  your  camp-table  and  your  bed  are  exposed 
to  the  rain  which  is  now  approaching.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  cubic 
mile  of  erev  water  which  is  beinff  driven  towards  vou  at  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  In  this  moving  shower-bath  you  remain  for  thirty  minutes  or 
more ;  then  if  vou  have  survived  this,  there  mav  be  a  lull.  Then  another 
cubic  mile  of  water  will  be  driven  up  and  over  you. 

At  last  the  storm  settles  down  into  a  fine,  steady  downpour,  and  the 
worst  is  over.  But  the  lightning!  If  it  be  night-time  when  the  storm 
comes  up,  you  will  see  when  the  purple  clouds  first  form  over  the  lake 
horizon  that  they  are  lit  up  every  minute  or  so  by  silent  flashes, 
revealing  with  temporary  vividness  the  shapes  of  the  cumulus  clouds. 
Then  for  a  time  the  coruscations  cease,  until  the  heavens  are  one  pall  of 
dun-grey  cloud.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  hurricane 
wind  comes  the  first  flash  of  pink  lightning,  followed  immediately  by  an 
explosion  of  thunder  which  seems  to  be  the  crack  of  doom.     If  your  own 
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dwelling  aDd  porters  escape  (as  of  course  they  do  in  the  great  percentage 
of  cases,  or  life  in  these  regions  would  be  impossible),  you  will  almost 
-certainly  see  a  tree  struck  or  somebody  else*s  ridge-pole  go  down.  Tall 
trees,  however,  are  the  most  frequent  victims,  and  really  serve  as  lightning 
-conductors,  screening  the  human  being  by  receiving  the  worst  of  the 
electric  fluid.  These  terrible  flaming  swords  of  fire  reveal  to  you  the  grey 
wall  of  water  by  which  you  are  surrounded.  Gradually  they  become  less 
vehement,  and  are  accotnpanied  after  much  greater  intervals  of  time  by 
rumbles  of  thunder  more  bearable  than  the  artillerv  crashes  which  first 
-accompanied  the  forked  lightning.  It  occurs  sometimes,  however,  that 
when  you  think  the  storm  is  over  and  done  with  and  are  about  to  return 
to  your  bed,  thankful  to  have  escaped  on  this  occasion  with  your  life,  a 
fresh  storm  comes  up,  or  rfither  the  old  one  returns  in  its  circular  course, 
and  there  is  a  renewal  of  your  agonies  of  apprehension. 


CHAPTER    IV 
TEE   WESTERN  PROVINCE  AND    THE  NILE 

THK  Western  Province  contains  ihe  Districts  of  Ankole  and  Toro,  the 
liltle  teiritory  of  Mboga,  to  the  north  of  the  Semliki  Kiver,  and 
the  District  of  Unyoro,  to  which  is  also  attiicheil  at  present  the  west  coast 
of  I^ke  Albert  Nyanza. 

Ankole  is  for  the  most  pBrt  a  parallel  (though  on  a  lower  level)  to 
the  Nandi  Plateau  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  east  of  the  Victoria 
Njanza.  It  consists  princijially  of  a  lofty  but  somewhat  broken  tableland 
4,500  to  6, OIK)  feet  in  altitude,  rising  in  many  places,  however,  to 
mountain  ranges  and  n]a.s>es  of  8,000  feet  or  more  In  altitude.  In  fact, 
here  and  there  the  heights  of  Ankole  assume  in  their  vegetation  that 
Alpine  character  met  with  on  the  other  high  mountains  of  the  Protectorate 
above  8,000  feel  in  height.  A  portion  of  Western  Ankole  which  borders 
the  east  coast  of  Ijike  Albert  Kdward  is  covered  with  dense  tropical  forest. 
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and  this  fore'-t — verv  liki'  that  of  the  Congo  in  character — also  extends 
into  the  northern  hills  of  Ankole  to  aititiidet;  of  6,000  and  7,000  feet. 
lhi«  tropical  forest,  like  patches  of  a  similar  nature  in  Toro  and  Unvoro, 
IS  <aid  to  contain  chmipan/ee^    and  it  i'.  also  related — though   I   have   no 


proof  of   the   correctness   of  the   statement — that   jieople   like   the   Congo 
Pygmies  hirk  in  the  dense  forests  of  Western  Ankole. 

The  northern  part  of  this  district  is  exactly  like  Uganda  in  its 
combination  of  grassy  hills  interspersed  with  marshes  or  sluggish  rivers 
choked  with  vegetation.     South-western  Ankole  is  a  mountainous  country 
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with  a  temperate  climate,  good  pasture,  and  not  many  trees."  South- 
eastern Ankole  is  of  rather  low  level,  and  approximates  in  character  to 
average  East  Africa,  with  a  marked  dry  reason  alternating  with  the  wet, 
and  a  tendency  to  parched  vegetation  and  ahsence  of  luxuriant  forests. 
The  scenery  in  the  north-west  of  Ankole  is  of  quite  exceptional  beauty, 
containing  a   number   of  large    broken-down   craters   of  extinct   volcanoes 


that  are  filled  with  fresh-water  lakes  ranging  in  size  from  one  mile  iu 
area  to  a  surfiice  of  over  twenty  i-quare  miles.  The  remains  of  the  crater 
walls  rise  above  these  clear,  still  lakes  into  hills  and  mountains,  and 
tbeir  reflections  cover  most  of  the  take  surface.     The  vegetation  along  the 

*  In  that  corner  of  the  Protectorate,  in  the  country  of  Mpororo,  which  borders 
on  ttie  Mfumbiro  volcanoes  (three  of  which  are  active),  the  whole  gronnd,  according 
to  Lieutenant  Mundy,  is  covered  with  lava.  It  ia  very  rough  ground  to  travel 
over,  as  the  lava  ia  broken  into  large  blocks  and  small  fragments. 
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shores  is  fantastically  rich  in  palms,  forest  trees,  lianas,  ilowering  creepers, 
and  wild  bananas,  while  the  slopes  that  are  not  precipitous  are  covered 
with  cultivated  banana  plantations  and  beset  with  pretty  little  huts. 
The  waters  of  these  lakes  are  alive  with  grebes  and  ducks,  and  the 
sheltered  creeks  are  covered  with  the  blue  lotus. 

As  the   climate   on   the   altitudes   that   overlook   these   crater   lakes  is 


quite  temperate  (the  surroundings  are  touehingly  home-like  with  their 
bracken,  their  daisies,  and  their  brambles),  and  as  the  greater  part  of  this 
country  is  at  present  without  native  inhabitants,  one  may  dare  to  hope 
that  a  smaller  repetition  of  the  great  white  colony  of  Nandi  may  be 
founded  in  North-West  Ankole.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  Protectorate  is 
the  scenery  more  continuously  alluring,  while  the  climate  lacks  that 
touch  of  damp  and  chilliness  which  occasionally  dims  the  perfection 
of  Nandi.      Here,  too,  you  have  every    mile   or  no   a   running   stream   of 
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clear    water,    such    k    jjleasant    contrast   to   tlie   stogDant    watercourses   of 
Uganda. 

Except  for  the  banana  ))lantations  and  the  pretty  little  settlements   of 


natives  round  about  the  crater  lakefi,  both  of  which  smack  of  former 
Uganda  immigration  and  influence,  tlie  real  Ankole  villages  are  rather 
untidy  and  unprepossessing.  They  are  kraals  of  mean  huts,  with  loose, 
straggling  thatch  surrounded  by  a  bedge  of  tliorna  and  an  area  of 
trampled  mud  and  manure,  kept  clear  of  vegetation  by  the  immense 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Here  and  there  the  dwelling  of  a  chief 
has  its  clay  sides  and  door  and  settle  decorated  with  black  and  white 
designs,  but  for  the  most  part  there  is  nothing  picturesque  or  other  than 
squalid  about  the  habitations  of  a  race  which  is  perhaps  in  its  aristocracy 
the  handsomest  that  is  native  to  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ankole  belong  to  two  very  diflferent  ty|)es.  The 
mass  of  the  population  are  rather  well-developed  black  negroes,  much 
like  those  of  any  other  jiart  of  West  or  t>outh  Africa.  But  the  aristocracy, 
the  now  celebrated  lialiinia,  are,  when  of  jmre  blood,  quite  difi'erent  to 
their  former  serfs  and  subjects.  They  have  the  features  of  the  Hamite 
or  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  and  sometimes  quite  a  reddish  yellow  skin. 
Like  so  many  of  the  aristocracies  and  ruling  races  in  Africa,  they  are 
passionately  fond   of  cattle,  despise   agriculture,  which   they  leave   to   the 
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subject  race,  and  live  mainly  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds, 
though  not  to  the  same  exclusive  extent  as  the  cattle-keeping  ^laBai.  They 
have  a  great  indifference  to  clothing,  and  the  drajtery  they  wear  is 
intended  either  for  temporary  adornment  or  to  meet  a  cold  wind. 

Their  cattle  are  noble  adjuncts  to  the  landscape  of  granite  tablelands, 
rolling  downs,  and  ornamental  trees.  Larger  than  almost  any  other  breed 
of  cattle  in  existence,  witli  straight  backs  and  long  dewlaps  and  enormous 
spreading  horns,  they  make  the  commonplace  rubbish-heaps  of  the  village 
interesting  and  picturesque,  and  give  their  pasture  grounds  of  short  grass 
interspersed  with  clumps  of  bracken,  brambles,  and  English-looking  flowers 
the  appearance  of  some  precious  bit  of  wild  English  jwrk,  in  which  a  rich 
man  keeps  feral  cattle  for  their  beauty  and  not  for  beef.  About  Ankole 
and  Eastern  Toro  there  flits  a  black  and  white  chat  which  is  a  near  relation 
of  the  one  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  land.scapes  of  the  Eastern 


Province,  with  this  difference^that   the  white  spot  is  on  the  shoulder  and 
not  on  the  pinions  of  the  wing. 

Lake  Albert  Edward,  which  form?!  the  western  boimdary  of  Ankole,  has 
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a  few  small  islands  just  within  the  British  sphere  near  the  south-east  corner, 
find  other  islets  close  to  the  Bay  of  Katwe  on  the  north-east.  The  water 
of  this  lake,  except  perha]is  in  the  very  middle  or  near  the  south  end,  is 
brackish,  or  at  any  rate  uni>alatable  to  man,  Dense  forest  comes  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  east  coast,  but  is  separated  from  actual  contact  with 
the  water  by  a  marshy  belt  that  swarms  with  water-birds.  Although  the 
rainfall  on  and  around  I^ake  Albert  Edward  must  be  considerable,  the  ground 
on  the   north  side  of  the  lake  exhibits   a  vegetation  of  somewhat  starved 


appearance,  except  where  the  shore  is  actually  swampy.  The  principal  object 
in  the  grassy  landseaije  (though  about  the  salt  lakes  of  the  north  there 
is  even  an  absence  of  grass,  and  the  country  looks  blasted)  is  the  tree 
euphorbia  which  I  described  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Province.  The 
lake,  of  course,  abounds  in  fish  and  in  birds,  the  latter  not  seeming  to  mind 
the  brackish  water  at  all. 

On  some  parts  of  its  eastern  and  northern  shores  may  be  seen  magnificent 
disjilays  of  water-fowl.  They  may  be  observed,  and  even  sketched,  through 
a  tield-glass.  There  are  rows  of  Tantalus  storks,  with  lemon-yellow  beaks, 
white  heads  and  breasts,  black-green  wings,  and  shoulder  feathers  of  exquisite 
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rose-piDk ;  squadrons  of  jwlicanfi,  coliorts  of  crowned  cranes  (wading,  dancing, 
and  feeding  on  the  shore-line),  flocks  of  russet-white  and  metallic-green 
Egyptian  geese,  hliie-grey  herons,  fawn- col  cured  herons,  wliite  egrets,  black 
cormorants,  black-green  and  white  saddle-billed  ftorks  with  crimson  beaks, 
purple  and  white  ibises,  and  huge  marabou  storks,  with  the  mottled  beaks 
and  faces  of  drunkards,  the  scraggy  necks  and  white  jjinmes  of  dowagers, 
and  huge  wings  of  satin-like  grey-green.  At  certain  hours  of  the  day  this 
immense  concourse  of  birds  will  meet  (no  doubt  attracted  by  shoals  of  fish) 
to  feed,  fighl,  court,  play,  and  display.     In  two  hours  jierhaps  all  may  have 


vanished,  either  to  proceed  to  another  feeding  place  or  to  settle  down  for 
the  night  at  their  roosling  or  sleeping  resort.  Their  cheerful  clamour 
would  be  heightened  by  the  bold  screams  of  the  great  fish-eagles.  These 
vociferating  bii^ds  when  adult  have  boldly  coloured  plumage  of  white, 
chocolate-brown,  and  black. 

To  the  norih-ea.st,  I-ake  Albert  Kdwrard  sends  off  or  receives  a  curious 
extension,  which,  on  the  whole,  had  better  be  called  Lake  Uweru.  During 
the  rainy  season  the  wafers  of  Lake  Dweru  flow  tlirough  a  channel  like  a 
broad  winding  river  into  l^ke  Albert  tMward.  During  the  dry  season 
of  Ruwenzori,  it  is  imssible  that  the  waters  of  I^ke  Albert.  Kdward,  receiving 
the  rain  supplies  from  south  of  the  equator,  flow  northwards  into  Lake 
^■OL.  I.  9 
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Dweru.     The  whole  of  this  curious  extension  of  Lake  Albert   Kdward  lies 
within  British  territory.    A  steamer,  therefore,  placed  ou  Ijike  Albert  Edward 


would  be  ub!e  to   vi^t   a   great  deal   of  valuable  territorv  all   round  about 
Kuwenzori. 

To  the  nortli-east  of  Lake  Albert  Edward  also  lie  certain  Huiall  crater 
lakes,  nearly  at  the  same  level,  but  separated  from  All>ert  Edward  or  the 
Dweru  by  strijis  of  rocky  land  varying  in  width  from  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  a  few  miles.  These  lakes  are  jiiiiliably  extensions  of  Lake  Albert  Edward 
filling  up  old  volcanic  craters.  They  have  become  very  saline.  In  some 
cases  the  water  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  smooth  floor  of 
salt  mud.     In  the  case  of  little  Lake  Katwe,  which  is  close  to  the  Congo 
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Free  State  boundary,  the  water  is  intensely  salt,  and  furnishes  when 
evaporated  a  salt  of  considerable  commercial  value.  The  photogiapb 
which  is  given  here  represents  a  comer  of  this  lake,  showing  the  abrupt 
edge  of  the  crater  and  the  banks  of  mud  which  the  natives  have  made  to 


^■nclose,  for  evaporation  pu^pose:^,  the  shallow  water  near  the  shore.     This  salt 
Jake  of  Katwe  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  sight,  seen  from  the  heights 
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above.  The  water  is  of  glassy  stillness,  and  reflects  the  surrounding  coasts  like 
a  mirror,  but  like  a  pink  mirror.  The  water,  in  fact,  has  an  almost  carmine 
tinge,  and  the  objects  reflected  in  it  are,  in  their  shadows,  blood-red. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  previous  travellers  could   have   failed 
to  notice  that   the  narrow  strait  of  water,  generally  called  by  the  native? 


"  Kafuru,"  connecting  I,.ake  Dweru  witli  Albert  Edwaid  was  not — as  has 
been  depicted  hitherto  on  most  maps— a  broad  lake-like  piece  of  water, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  narrow  and  winding  channel  between  rather  high, 
sloping  banks  or  cliffs,  whicli  would  always  confine  the  water  within  its 
present  limits.  Moreover,  the  lake,  which  lies  in  Southern  Toro,  and  is 
connected  with  Albert  Kdward  by  this  river-like  channel,"  is  not  and 
•  This  lake  is  the  original  Beatrice  Gulf,  discovered  by  Stanley  in  187.>. 
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never  was  called  "Kuisamba,"  which  name,  if  it  exists  at  alt,  is  the 
designation  of  a  forgotten  village  on  its  banks.  The  natives  call  this 
sheet  of  water  "Dweru,"  which  simply  means  "the  white,"  and  is  a  term 
applied  to  T..ake  Albert  Edward  and  I^ke  Albert  Njanza  by  the  Bantu- 
speaking  folk  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity.     "  -Eru "  is  a  very  old  and  wide- 


spread Bantu  root  for  "white,"  and  is  constantly  applied  to  large  sheets  of 
water,  which  of  course,  seen  from  a  distance,  do  look  white  in  the  natives' 
eyes,  as  no  Negro  tribe  untouched  by  European  or  Arab  influence  has  any 
word  for  blue,  but  considers  light  blue  to  be  white  and  dark  blue  to  be 
black.  This  root  "-eru"  reappears  in  Lake  Mweru,  far  to  Ihe  south,  beyond 
Tanganyika.     Mweru    is   a   very   common    name    given    to   all    the    great 
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Jakes  of  South  Central  Africa  in  turn  by  the  Bantu  tribes  lining  their 
shores. 

The  District  of  Toro,  which,  from  an  administrative  i)oint  of  view,  also 
includes  the  British  territory  of  Mlx)ga,  to  the  north  of  the  8emliki  Kiver, 
is  not  a  very  clearly  defined  or  homogeneous  country  from  the  native 
point  of  view.  It  really  consists  of  a  bundle  of  little  principalities,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  British  Protectorate  were  confederated  and 
made  to  recognise  as  supreme  chief  the  king  of  Toro  proper,  this  being 
a  small  country  on  the  east  of  the  Ruwenzori  range.  The  sub-district  of 
Kitakwenda  (formerly  an  independent  principality),  in  the  south  of  the 
Toro  District,  is  a  very  rich  piece  of  country  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  but  contains  a  good  many  tedious  swamps,  which  are  not  at  present 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  causeways,  as  in  Uganda. 

North  of  Kitakwenda  one  comes  to  the  Kiver  Mpanga,  rather  a  notable 
stream,  which  rises  on  the  north-eastern  flanks  of  Kuwenzori,  and  after  a 
great  bend  eastwards  flows  into  Lake  Dweru.  For  the  first  half  of  its 
course  the  Mi)anga  flows  through  a  dense  belt  of  tropical  forest,  which 
extends  south-west  from  near  the  frontier  of  Uganda  (not  far  from  tlie 
Albert  Nyanza)  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Dweru.  In  the  second  part  of 
its  course  the  Mpanga  looks  very  like  a  mountain  stream  in  Scotland, 
tearing  down  through  a  boldly  designed  country  of  grassy  mountains  and 
hills  with  outcrops  of  granite,  and  with  only  a  few  trees  in  the  sheltered 
hollows.  All  this  bit  of  scenery  is  very  picturesque.  Along  the  course 
of  the  Mpanga  are  handsome  acacias  growing  among  the  boulders,  and 
numbei's  of  cycads.  This  is  the  only  place  where,  in  the  course  of  all  my 
travels  through  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  I  have  seen  a  cycad  {Encephalartos) 
growing.  These  distant  allies  of  the  Coaifene  are  relics  of  a  bygone  order 
of  vegetation  which  flourished  during  the  Carboniferous  Epoch.  They 
have  fronds  like  huge,  coarse,  leathery  ferns,  and  also  very  like  the  fronds 
of  certain  palms.  These  leaves  arise  from  the  head  of  the  stem,  which 
may  be  a  short  trunk  or  a  long,  prone,  woody  growth,  recumbent  on  the 
ground.  In  the  middle  of  the  fronds  there  push  up  one  or  more  enormous 
cones  (like  gigantic  pineapples  in  shape),  outwardly  of  a  greyish  green, 
with  hexagonal  seeds  offering  internally  a  vivid  orange  pulp. 

The  belt  of  tropical  forest  stretching  north  from  Lake  Dweru  towards 
Unyoro  (running  parallel  with  the  Kuwenzori  range,  though  twenty  miles 
distant  from  its  foot-hills)  is  remarkable  for  its  tropical  luxuriance.  It 
lies  at  an  altitude  1,000  feet  below  that  of  the  Uganda  forests,  as  all  this 
valley  of  the  Dweru  and  its  feeding  rivers  forms  a  loop  of  the  Albertine 
depression,  which  almost  encircles  the  Ruwenzori  range.  The  streams 
that  circulate  through  this  Mpanga  forest  are  probably  fed  all  the  year 
round  by  the  melting  snows  of  Kuwenzori.      They  always  seem  to  be  full 
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and  the  vegetation  on  their  banks  might  l»e  that  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  for  it  includes  the  Pandanus,  or  screw  pine,  so  characteristic  of 
West  African  naangrove  swamps.  These  forests  of  the  Durra,  of  Kibale, 
and  of  the  Upper  Mpanga  contain  large  numlwrs  of  chimpanzees,  and 
it  is  from  these  that  were  obtained  the  specimens  of  the  Uganda 
chimitanzee  which  we  sent  to  the  British  Mui-eum,  There  are  also 
colobus  monkej'S  of  the  common  species,  and  another  colohus,  which  I 
took  to  be  new  to  science,  but  which  apparently  has  been  found  by  Dr. 


Peters  on   the  Tana  Hiver  in  East  Africa,      This  monkey  has   long  fur  of 
reddish  grey,  with  a  bright  red  crown  to  its  head. 

These  Mpanga-Durra  forests  swarm  with  butterflies  of  particularly 
gorgeous  colours,  brilliant  even  for  the  trojjics.  One  butterfly,  about  the 
size  of  the  English  cabbage-white,  is  simply  pure  scarlet  all  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  wings.  Cithers  are  bright  ultramarine  blue,  or  pale 
blue  with  fluffy  white  tails.  Others,  again,  have  a  divine  purple  sheen 
which  in  certain  lights  turns  all  their  markings  of  black  and  brown  and 
fawn  colour  to  an  unbroken  violet.  There  are  the  usual  gorgeous  swallow- 
tails of  black,  white,  and  yellow  with  ocelli  of  crimson  or  dark  blue,  or 
of  velvet-black   embroidered   with   shining   gold,   or  scalloped   with   azure- 
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blue  or  grass-green.  A  common  species  and  a  large  insect  has  the  upper 
part  of  its  wings  like  mother-of-pearl- — gleaming  and  oiialescent.  But 
perhaps  the  ones  that  made  the  most  vivid  impression  on  my  retina  were 
those  of  pure  vermilion.  Thesie  butterflies  would  liold  up  the  whole  of 
the  caravan,  for  they  would  settle  in  masses  and  clusters  on  the  moist 
soil  of  the  path,  sucking  up  water  from  the  mud ;  or  the  largest  and 
handsomest    covered    some    putrefying   bits    of    carrion    or   the    fa!ces    of  a 


leot)ard  with  a  hundred  wings  of  shimmering  colour.  Then  of  course  the 
long  line  of  porters  had  to  wait  whilst  butterfly  nets  descended  and  the 
glorious  captures  were  pinched  to  death  witli  trembling  fingers  and  put 
securely  away  in  collecting  boxes.  Fortunately  the  masses  of  butterflies 
were  so  great  that  these  often  futile  raids  on  their  numbers  to  secure 
specimens  for  identification  made  no  impression  on  the  flitting  thousands, 
which  really  seemed  like  flowers  let  loose,  l^o  like  were  many  of  them 
to  the  white  balt-ams,  scarlet  Mussieiidas,  and  the  blue  and  purple  flowers 
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of  many  kinds,  that  I 
have  swooped  with  iny 
nt^t  at  an  unoffending 
shrub  to  Kecure  nothia? 
Imt  a  battered  flower,  or 
I  have  jmssed  without 
molesting  a  bush  from 
which  at  my  approaoli 
all  the  white  and  yellow 
blossoms  fiew  away- 

A  good  deal  of 
Southern  Toro  is  unin- 
habited, or  at  least  has 
bat  very  few  inhabitants. 
and  there  is  tliereFore  a  n 
absence  of  banana  gi-oves 
and  of  cultivated  field-, 
80  that  the  conntrj  has 
a  wild  aspect.  This  also 
means  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  game  — 
elephants,  various  ante- 
lopes, (lossibly  a  few 
buffalo  lingering  still, 
and  lions.  In  this  {mrt 
iia.  A  iioukta:n  stream  (thk  Bmui)  of  the  district,  where  one 

has  descended  to  the 
Alhertine  depression  and  the  altitnde  is  not  much  over  3,000  feet,  the 
BorudstiB,  or  fan  palm,  appears.  Elsewhere  this  handsome  tree  is  absent 
from  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  except  in  Unyoro  and  in  some  of  the 
countries  Iwrdering  the  Nile.  This  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
high  altitude  that  characterises  such  a  large  proportion  of  this  territory. 
Aiter  the  abundance  of  BovtssHS  palms  in  Nyasaland,  l-^st  Africa,  and 
the  less  forested  regions  of  the  t.'ongo,  the  Niger,  and  the  interior  of 
the  west  coast,  its  absence  in  Uganda  strikes  the  European  who  has  seen 
other  [larts  of  Africa  as  unusual. 

Eastern  and  Central  Toro  are  t)erfectly  delightful  countries,  esiiecially 
in  the  sub-district  of  ilwengi.  The  road  winds  round  enormous  grass- 
covered  hills  of  beautiful  outline  an<l  bracing  climate.  The  scenery  is 
exactly  like  that  of  the  tlieviot^,  with  llie  difference,  of  course,  that  the 
actual  trees  belong  to  troiiical  species,  and  that  the  flowers  only  offer 
superficial  resemblances.     The   grass  is  not    really   short,  but   its   surface  is 
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fo  smooth  that  the  hills  nt  a  distance  look  a.s  though  they  were  covered 
with  close  yellow-green  turf.  Nearer  to  the  frontier  of  Uganda  the  country 
is  more  wooded,  but  is  equally  beautiful,  large  areas  ol  the  down-land 
in  and  out  of  the  pretty  copses  and  graceful  shade-trees  being  over- 
grown with  a  sjiecies  o(  Emilia,'  which  produces  innumerable  small  blossoms 
like  those  of  Hie  groundsel  in  shape,  of  inauve  with  a  stalk  of  red.  Some 
of  these  hillsides  are  alternately  mauve  and  green  (when  grass  pre<lomi nates), 
with  bright  notes  of  sulphur-yellow  where  a  handsome  yellow  thistle 
rears  its  head  among  the  mauve  Emilidn.  Eastern  Tore  is  very  like 
I'gando  in  its  character  of  alternate  hill  and  swamp.  You  come  to  no 
nmning  water  until  you  reach  the  River  Mpanga,  within  a  day's  march 
of  Kuwenzori. 

I'nyoro  is  a  country  now  oi  considerably  restricted  area.     Geographically, 
and  bounded  in  accordance  with  race  and  language,  Unyoro  really  extends 
over  the  northern  Districts  of  Uganda  and   Toro,  but  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  wars  waged  with 
the  ex-king  of  Unyoro, 
the     southern     parts    of 
that  kingdom  have  been 
handed  over  to  Uganda 
and    Toro.        'I'he    east- 
em   jart  of    Unyoro    is 
swampy    in    the   stream 
valleys,  and   a  little   in- 
clined to  be   harsh   and 
sterile    away    from    the 
watercourses.     There   is, 

however,      fine     scenery 
along  the  Victoria  Nile 

from  its  confluence  with 

the  Kafu  to  its  descent 

into  Ijike  Albert  Nyanza. 

Especially    notable     are 

the  Karuma  Falls,  where 

the  river   is  compressed 

into   an    extniordinarily 

narrow  space.    Down  the 

centre    of  Unyoro,    run-  i 

ning  from  north-east  to  I 

south-west  almost  parallel  | 

*  Probably  E.  inUijrifolla.  113-  on'  the  banks  ok  the  buimi,  central  toro 
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with  the  coast  of  Lake  Albert,  there  are  bold  heights,  rising  jierhaps 
here  and  there  to  altitudes  of  6,000  feet,  though  the  average  elevation 
of   Unyoro  is   quite    1,000  feet   below   that    of  I'ganda.     Some   of     these 


hills  or  mountaine  are  of  striking  as^iect,  great  wedges  of  table-land 
left  standing  and  isolated.  Occasionally,  however,  these  worn-dowu 
fragments  are  in  shape  and  outline  like  those  rounded  jiosts  which  were 
formerly  used  to  bar  the  way  to  vehicles  on  roads  or  passages  intended 
for  pedestrians  only.  Their  sides  are  almost  i)erpendicular,  but  the  top 
is  rounded.  There  are  also,  as  in  Northern  Toro  and  Vestem  Uganda, 
piles  of  huge  boulders  and  weather-worn  crags  of  naked  rock  which  look 
like  a  Stonehenge  in  ruins,  or  the  fragments  of  a  building  raised  by 
Cyclopean  masons. 

In  this  open  country  of  rocks  and  grass  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
Central  Unyoro,  Western  Uganda,  and  Kastem  Toro,  there  are  many  birds 
of  prey  which  find  these  crags  and  peaks  and  inaccessible  monoliths 
convenient  eyries  for  nesting,  while  the  open  country  enables  them  to 
mark  down  and  seize  their  prey — anything  from  a  rat  to  a  small  antelofie. 
A  common  and  beautiful  object  in  countries  like  this  is  the  bateleur  eagle, 
which  is  rather  a  peculiar  development  of  the  fish-eagle  group,  with  the 
most  vivid  coloration,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  bird  of  prey.  The  bateleur 
eagle  is  styled  "tailless"  in  its  specific  name  because  the  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  extremely  reduced  in  size,  and  are  completely  concealed  in  the 
folded  wings  when  the  bird  is  at  rest,  while  they  are  merged  in  outline 
with  the  great  secondary  quills  of  the  outspread  wings  when  the  bird  is 
soaring.     Watching  one  of  these  eagles  one  day   trailing   in   circles   above 
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our  beads,  we  saw  it  suddenly  drop  to  the  ground.  Kunning  up  to 
see  what  it  had  struck,  we  found  the  bird  in  the  characteristic  attitude 
depicted  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  had  struck  a  young  jackal, 
and  was  gathering  its  pinions  around  it  in  a  semi-circle,  partly  to  screen 
its  body  from  counter-attack,  Jiartly,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  some  other  eagle 
snatching  at  the  prey. 

All  along  the  western  aspect  of  this  mountainous  ridge  that  runs  through 
Unyoro  there  is  more  or  less  dense  tropical  forest,  which,  together  with 
the  not  far  distant  Mpanga  Forest  of  Toro  (and  this  again  stretches  with 
few  breaks  to  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  Lake  Albert  Mward),  constitutes 
a  kind  of  outlying  belt  of  the  great  Congo  Forest  that  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Albertine  Rift  Valley.  These  Budonga  and  Bugoma  forests  in 
Western  Unyoro  are  inhabited  by  chimpanzees.  They  are  extremely  rich 
in  all  the  rubber-producing  trees  and  vines  which  are  native  to  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  and  swarm  with   ele])bants  bearing  exceptionally  large  tusks. 


The  Rift  Valley  of  Lake  Albert  recommences  in  Southern  Toro,  curls 
round  the  south  of  Kuwenzori,  includes  I,ake  Albert  Edward,  and  then 
passes  between  the  edge  of  the  Bulega,  or  Lega,  Plateau  and  the  highlands 
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bordering  the  eaj-t  shore  of  I^ke  Albert.  It  contains,  as  I  have  already 
said,  forest  at  the  head  of  I-ake  Dweru ;  then  a  much  drier  region  round 
the  south  end  of  Kuwenzori  (where  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  mountain 
to  the  lake  have  carved  for  themselves  deep,  broad,  Colorado-like  gorges  in 
the  sloping  tableland);  a  valley  offering  park-like  scenery  of  grass  and  trees 
on  either  side  of  the  Upi)er  Semliki;  and  finally  it  is  swept  over  hy  a 
great  tropical  forest  that  overflows  from  the  Congo  waleishe<l  across  the 
Semliki  almost  to  the  north-western  slopes  of  Ruwenzori.  North  of  this 
forest  a  harsher  conntry  of  salt  marsh  and  grass  steppe  supervenes,  the 
marshes  thicken,  join  together,  and  constitute  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Albert. 

The  eastern  and  western  shores  of  thi.s  lake  are  narrow  strips  of  land 
immediately  overhung  by  the  frowning  cliffs  of  the  Unyoro  and  Hutega 
Plateaux.  The  ground  here  is  so  constantly  impregnated  with  salt  that 
very  little  vegetation  grows  beyond  euphorbias.  The  water  of  the  lake 
anywhere  near  the  west,  east,  or  south  shores  is  scarcely  fit  to  drink,  owing 
to  the  salt  it  contains,  but  the  Albert  Nyanza  is  full  of  fish,  and  swarms 
with  water-birds  and  crocodiles.  At  the  north  end  ol  the  lake,  where  the 
Victoria  Nile  enters  and  the  Albert  Nile  leaves,  there  are  many  sandbanks, 
floating  islands  of  vegetation,  and    sudd  obstructions;   and  the  dangers  to 


navigation  are  added  to  by  the  numerous  and  hostile  hippopotamuses. 
North  of  Lake  Albert  the  country  is  mainly  a  grassy  plain,  with  few 
inhabitants  away  from  the  river  banks,  and  vast  herds  of  big  game. 
Thenceforth  down  the  Nile,  excejrt  in  the  rocky  gorges  of  the  rapids  between 
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Dufile  and  Fort  Berkeley,  there  are  few   trees   to  be  seen   anywhere   near 
the  river,  though  there  is  rich  forest  in  the  valleys  of  the  tributary  streams. 

The  Nile  is  broad  as  6ir  north  as  Dufile,  with  lake-like  windings  in  jiarts, 


of  uncertain  channel,  containing  many  sandbanks  and  islands,  and  floating 
masses  of  grass  which  look  like  jiermaiient  islands.  From  Dufile  north-west 
to  Fort  Berkeley  the  river  narrows  and  falls  nearly  1,000  feet  in  continual 
rapids  and  rushes.  The  scenery  of  the  gorges  between  the  confluence  of 
the  considerable  River  Asua  and  the  Lahore  Rapids  is  said  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Decle  to  be  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  natural  beauty  in  the  Protectorate. 
From  Fort  Berkeley  north-west  the  banks  of  the  river  become  increasingly 
marshy  until  the  eye  wearies  of  papyrus  and  horizons  of  wliite-plumed 
reeds.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  almost  the  only  form  of  tree  is  that 
fresh-water  mangrove,  the  ambatch  {Herminiera  daphroxf/lon),  which  has 
been  already  described  in  connection  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  All  along 
this  section  of  the  Nile  the  hippopotamuses  are  a  danger  and  a  nuisance. 
White-eared  cobus  antelo]ies  with  bold  markings  of  brown  and  white 
frequent  the  reed  brakes.     Enormous  crocodiles   He   on  the   muddy   banks 
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amongst  a  congeries  of  waterfowl,  which  are  the  only  objects  to  please  the 
traveller's  eye.  Prominent  amongst  these  are  the  saddle-billed  storks,  the 
white  egrets,  the  ?acred  ibises,  the  pelicans,  the  marabou  storks,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  that  remarkable  Balamiceps  rex,  whose  beak  causes  him 
to  receive  from  the  Sudanese  Arabs  the  name  of  "  Father  of  a  Ship " 
("Abu  Merkab"). 

At  some  distance  from  the  swampy  banks  of  the  Nile — which  near 
Gondokoro  seems  to  form  during  the  rainy  season  vast  stagnant  back- 
waters— the  ground  rises  from  that  level  of  between  1,000  and  2,000  feet 
which  characterises  the  trough  of  the  Nile  Valley  from  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Albert  to  Gondokoro,  and  stony  hills  grow  into  granite  mountains 
until  in  the  Latuka  country  elevations  of  nearly  10,000  feet  are  reached. 
Though  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  Valley  is  swampy,  at  some  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  or  its  tributaries  there  is  considerable 
drought  and  sterility  of  soil.  The  rainfall  is  uncertain,  and  the  ground 
not  very  retentive  of  moisture.  But  in  the  mountainous  land  of 
Latuka,  and  in  the  less  mountainous  but  still  lofty  Acholi  district,  there 
is  a  more  regular  rainfall  precipitated  on  these  heights,  and  the  soil  lends 
itself  to  a  great  deal  of  cultivation.  The  people  keep  large  flocks  and 
herds,  for  which  there  is  excellent  grazing.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sites  in  Latuka,  none  of  these  lands  seem  to  have  the 
pleasing  aspect  in  general  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  countries 
round  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  coarse  grass  and 
thorny  scrub,  and  not  much  real  forest.  The  hills  are  often  masses  of 
rock  with  little  vegetation  growing  on  them,  and  the  rivers  degenerate 
into  swamps  during  the  rainy  season  which  support  no  useful  vegetation. 
The  natives,  except  in  Latuka  (where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Muham- 
madan  influence,  which  has  brought  Arab  costumes),  are  remarkably  nude, 
as  they  are  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Nile  region  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  Unyoro  to  within  200  miles  of  Khartum. 

There  is  a  Nile  Negro  type  represented  by  the  Dinka,  Bari,  and 
Acholi,  extending  from  the  western  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  to  the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal,  and  down  through  the  Central  Province  almost  to  the 
shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which,  independently  of  any  language 
connections,  has  a  certain  similarity  of  bodily  appearance.  Both  sexes 
tend  to  considerable  stature.  They  are  lean  and  spare  in  body,  with 
heads  relatively  small,  necks  long,  and  legs  with  powerful  thighs,  but 
singularly  lean  and  lank  between  the  knee  and  the  heel.  The  shins  are 
much  bowed,  and  there  is  hardly  any  calf  to  the  leg.  The  German 
traveller,  Heuglin,  wrote  about  them  in  the  'sixties  thus :  "  These  jjeople 
give   one   the   impression   that   amongst   men    they    hold    very   much    the 
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same  place  which  storks  or  flamingoes  occupy  with  regard  to  other  birda. 
Their  leisurely  loug  stri<le  over  the  rushes  is  only  to  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  stork.  Like  marsh-birda,  they  are  accustomed  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  to  stand  motionless  on  one  leg,  supporting  the  other  above  the 
knee."  It  is  curious  that  the  last  characteristic  extends  from  the  Nyam- 
Nyam  on  the  north-west  right  across  the  Nile  to  the  Masai  and  Kavirondo 
of  the  south-east,  even  though  these  tribes  may  inhabit  a  mountainous 
and  not  a  marshy  country.  The  traveller  passing  through  the  Acholi, 
Bari,  and    I-atuka   countries    of    the    Nile    Province    will    constantly    see 


natives  standing  on  one  leg  on  the  top  of  an  ant-hill  with  the  foot  of  the 
other  leg  pressed  firmly  against  the  lower  part  of  the  standing  leg's  thigh, 
while  the  man  obtains  further  stability  by  resting  one  hand  on  a  long 
stick. 

The  villages  in  these  Nile  countries  are  generally  little  coUectione  of 
huts,  with  a  cattle  kraal  and  places  for  sheep  and  goats,  the  whole 
surrounded  and  protected  from  wild  beasts  by  a  hedge  made  of  the 
branches  of  the  thorny  acacia.  The  flounced  thatching  of  these  Nilotic 
villages  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  ffudan,  and  extends  from  the 
west  coast  of  Lake  Albert  to  the  vicinity  of  Khartum,  and  perhaps  thence 
westwards  into  Kordofan  and  the  countries  near  I.ake  Chad.  It  is  best 
VOL.  r.  10 
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illustrated  by  the  illustration  given  in  Chapter  XVIII.,  which  is  taken 
from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton. 

Many  of  the  Lango  or  Latuka  natives  wear  the  extraordinary  head- 
dresses of  the  Suk  and  Turkana,  a  bag  of  plastered,  felted  hair  which 
hangs  down  the  back. 

These  Nile  lands  are  usually  the  haunts  of  big  game.  Thousands  of 
cobus  antelopes  of  four  different  species,  the  bastard  hartebeest,  or  tiang, 
the  hartebeest,  or  tetal,  Baker's  antelope  (that  northern  form  of  hippo- 
tragus  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  roan  antelope),  the  eland, 
the  kudu,  the  bushbuck,  and  reedbuck  are  found  in  large  numbers. 
There  is  also  the  great  square-lipped  rhinoceros — the  so-called  *' white 
rhinoceros."  which  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  restricted  to  the 
countries  south  of  the  Zambezi.  There  are  large  numbers  of  elephants, 
and  the  northern  form  of  giraflfe.  The  buffalo  apparently  belongs  to  the 
Central  African  variety,  which  differs  from  the  Cape  form  by  a  lesser 
development  of  the  frontal  boss,  and  horns  that  are  longer  and  slightly 
more  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  Indian  buffalo.  Lions,  leopards, 
cheetahs,  hunting-dogs,  spotted  hyaenas,  and  jackals  make  up  the  list  of 
the  principal  beasts  of  prey. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  country  east  of  the  Nile  and  west  of 
Turkana,  in  flora  as  in  fauna,  is  very  East  African,  resembling  very  much 
German  East  Africa  and  Northern  Nyasaland,  differing  thus  from  the 
regions  of  the  liudolf  Valley  and  Southern  Abyssinia,  which,  together 
with  Galaland  and  Somaliland,  make,  as  regards  their  flora  and  fauna, 
rather  a  separate  province  by  themselves ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  few  or  none  of  the  west  coast  affinities  which  stretch  right  across 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  to  the  verge  of 
Mount  Elgon. 

These  countries  of  the  Nile  are  terribly  ravaged  by  locusts  from  time 
to  time,  which  appear  to  come  from  the  desert  regions  to  the  north.  It 
is  the  red  locust  of  Northern  Africa  {Pachytylus  migratorioides).  These 
locust  invasions  stretch  right  up  the  Nile,  past  Lake  Albert,  into  Toro  and 
Ankole,  and  across  Uganda  to  the  vicinity  of  Elgon.  In  the  rich  vegeta- 
tion of  I'ganda  south  of  the  Acholi  country  the  locusts  cannot  completely 
ruin  the  crops  and  bring  about  famines,  as  they  do  in  the  more  arid 
countries  east  of  the  Nile.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  grim  and  repulsive 
spectacle  to  find  oneself  in  the  middle  of  a  locust  swarm.  You  may  not 
be  thinking  anything  of  the  kind,  and  be  riding  through  a  charming 
country,  the  trees  in  rich  foliage,  and  perhaps  lit  up  with  bright  flowers, 
the  birds  singing  and  the  sun  shining.  Far  away  in  the  distance  on  the 
horizon  are  low,  ragged  clouds  of  a  copper  colour,  which  the  heedless 
traveller   takes  to  be  either  strangely  coloured  cloudlets  or  the  smoke  of 
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bush  fires.  Gradually,  however,  these  clouds  grow  and  spread  out  into  the 
sky  until  they  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  millions  of  locusts.  The 
obscurity  of  a  yellow  London  fog  begins  to  tinge  the  landscape,  sucking 
up  all  its  brightness.  Looking  into  the  sky,  the  eye  sees  nothing  but 
myriads  of  locusts  diminishing  in  perspective  from  a  hideous  object  three 
inches  long  just  above  one's  nose  to  copper-coloured  pin-points,  and  then 
to  a  copper-coloured  haze.     It  is  Rickening  to  have  to  ride  through   these 


whizzing  millions.  They  settle  on  your  hair,  on  your  hands,  on  your 
back,  and  I  i>ersonally  feel  an  inclination  to  vomit  as  I  look  at  their 
monstrous  horse-heads  with  the  oblong,  unintelligent  eyes,  and  when  I 
feel  in  contact  with  my  skin  the  scratchy  hooks  and  spurs  of  the  long 
limbs.  A  disagreeable  smell  also  accompanies  these  jostled  millions  of 
gluttonous  insects.  After  a  while  the  copper  atmosphere  may  thin  until 
at  last  the  blue  sky  and  sunshine  ap])ear  again.  The  flight  of  locusts 
will  now  have  settled  on  all  the  trees  and  herbage  in  the  vicinity.  It 
would  seem  as  though  some  god  had  peppered  all  this  beautiful  vegetation 
with  a  sad  reddish  grey  substance.  Ho  closely  do  the  locusts  on  bare 
■Itranches  resemble  dry  seed  pods  or  withered  leaf  [shoots  tjiat  you  often 
itake  them  to  be  such  until,  at  your  ap|)roach,  hundreds  of  them  swoop 
from  the  tree  and  bang  into  your  face,  leaving  the  [ioot  stripped  branches 
bare  of  any  leaf  or  flower. 

These  Nile  countries  are  further  ravaged  annually  during  the  protracted 
-dry  seaiton  by  bush  fires.  These  may  .be  started  fifty  times  in  a 
«entury  by  lightning   setting   fire  to  the  btump  .of  a  tree,  and  spreading 
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the  ignition  thus  to  the  grass;  hut  by  far  the  most  normtil  cause  is  the 
hand  of  mnn.  The  nalive  feels  almost  as  strongly  as  we  do  the  curse  of 
the  long  grass  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  makes  travel  no  difficult 
and  conceals  so  much  of  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  grass  is  withered 
hy  the  commencement  of  the  drought  it  is  set  fire  to,  and  these  grass 
fires,  sweeping  over  wide  plains,  hum  up  all  the  vegetation  they  encounter. 
They  thus  make  it  impossihle  for  large  trees  to  subsist  in  unsheltered 
places.      Scrubby  trachylobiums,   banlunias,  proteas,  and  such-like   gnarled 


and  twisted  trees  can  apparently  stand  an  annual  singeing  without  dying; 
but  any  tree  of  handsome  ap)>earance  must  of  course  be  killed  the  first 
year  and  burnt  the  second.  The  bush  fire  drives  before  it  big  and  small 
game,  the  elephant  and  the  rat,  often  into  the  pitfalls  of  the  natives; 
but  once  removed  from  the  scare  of  the  flames,  the  game  will  soon  return 
eagerly  to  the  burnt  districts,  knowing  that  in  a  few  weeks'  time  tender 
green  grass  will  show  itself  above  the  blackened  ground. 

The  Nileland  of  to-day  which  is  included  within  the  Uganda  Protec- 
torate is  much  of  it  in  sad  contrast  with  its  condition  during  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's   government   of  the    Sudan,  and    even    during   the   silver   age   of 
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KmiD.  First  came  the  invasion  of  the  Dervishes,  following  or  the  Mahdi's 
revolt,  and  these  Dervishes  carried  fire  and  sword  up  the  Nile,  though 
they  could  not  veoture  far  from  its  banks.  Then  came  that  awful  out- 
break of  rinderpest  of  some  fifteen  years  ago.  This  de.stroyed  the  cattle 
of  the  Bari,  and,  deprived  of  their  cattle,  they,  not  being  agriculturists, 
sickened  and  died  in  numbers.     The  Dervishes  destroyed  F-min"s  i^tations. 


and  did  not  continue  the  cultivation  he  had  Iiegun.  The  land,  therefore, 
near  the  Nile  is  now  very  desolate,  though  rapidly  recovering  under  the 
influeuce  of  constant  steamer  communication  with  Khartum  and  the 
trading  intercourse  with  Kgypt  which  has  followed  on  the  cutting  of 
the  sudd. 

The  sudd  (which  sliould   really  be   spelt   "sadd""— Schweiufurth   first 
'  It  is  an  Arabic  word  pronounced  like  the  "snd"  in  "soapsuds";  hut  this  is 
really  a  short  sotnid  of  the  vonel  "a"  in  plioiietie  spelling. 
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refers  to  it  <is  "  ^att "  or  "  sett "  )  is,  as  most  untravelled  people  now  know, 
an  extraordinary; floating  vegetable  obstruction  which  collects  in  the  waters 
of  these  equatorial  lakes  and  rivers  where  the  lake  surface  is  sheltered 
from  rough  winds,  and  where  the  cuiTent  of  the  river  is  sluggish. 
Papyrus  clumps  become  detached  by  the  action  of  wind  or  floods,  and, 
driven  by  the  breeze  into  little  groups,  their  roots  become  united  below 
the  surface  [of  the  [water  by  the  accretion  of  water-weed  and  other  vegetable 
substances,  so  that  in  time  a  peaty  mass  is  formed  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  from  which  the  papyrus  continues  to  grow  as  from  a  soil. 
A  long  \Phragmite8  [reed,  with  fluffy  white  plumes  like  pam]:)as  grass^ 
grows  out  into  the  shallow  water,  and  builds  barriers  into  the  stream 
which  arrest  the  floating  islands  of  papyrus;  or  this  reed  may  form 
floating  islands  of  its  own.  Papyrus  may  prosper  so  much  on  the  floating 
islands,  composed  •  mainly  of  its  own  roots,  that  these  roots  may  reach  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  leg,  and  grow  downwards  twenty  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  floating  islands. 

The  amaranth,  or  "  love-lies-a-bleeding " ;  Piatia  atratiotes  (like  a  huge 
duckweed) ;  a  certain  convolvulus  creeper ;  and  other  vegetable  items  which 
drift  down-stream  all  add  their  mass  to  the  vegetable  dam,  or  by  rapid 
growth  bind  one  floating  island  to  another.  In  some  cases  the  am  batch- 
trees  (a  kind  of  bean,  with  orange  blossoms)  grow  steadily  out  into  the 
water  until  the  river  becomes  too  deep.  They  make  a  stout  wooden  barrier 
which  is  one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  the  sudd  to  cut  through,  a  water- 
thicket  with  strong  roots  going  down  into  the  mud  bottom.  The  water 
of  the  flooded  Nile  after  the  great  summer  rains  rises,  carrying  this  floating 
vegetation  with  it.  These  dams  of  a  mile  and  more  broad  across  its  surface 
do  not  affbrd  much  resistance  to  the  mass  of  the  current,  which  flows 
steadily  beneath  them.  Occasionally,  however,  an  extra  high  Nile,  combined 
with  strong  southerly  winds,  may  for  a  time  tear  away  the  sudd,  especially 
near  the  solid  bank.  On  many  of  the  northern  creeks  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  protected  from  the  waves  of  the  opt^n  lake,  this  sudd  or  vegetable 
growth  is  gradually  creating  a  soil,  and  filling  up  the  bays  with  what  some 
day  may  be  a  land  surface  of  peat,  perhaps  afterwards  coal. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  might  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  sudd 
growth  on  the  Nile  but  for  the  action  of  P^uropean  man.  The  work  of 
cutting  through  this  obstruction,  which  was  conducted  by  Major  Malcolm 
Peake,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  was  one  of  the  most  creditable  actions  which  white 
civilisation  has  produced  in  Africa.  The  results  which  should  follow  on 
free  navigation  between  Khartum  (now  connected  with  the  Mediterranean 
by  railway  and  steamers)  and  the  northern  frontiers  of  Uganda  will  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  starved  and  miserable  natives  of  the  Nile 
bank     and    the    isolated    and    sickly  Europeans   who    upheld    the    Uganda 
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Administration.  Supjwsing  these  steps  had  not  been  taken,  however,  and 
the  sudd  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  unchecked  ?  Would  this  in  time 
have  diverted  the  main  channel  of  the  Kile  by  the  creation  of  a  dam? 
The  Jlountain  Nile  could  not  have  wandered  far  to  the  east  or  west  of 
its  present  course.  Perhaps  after  a  century  of  sudd,  which  might  have 
created  a  marshy  lake  in  the  Nile  Province  of  Uganda,  the  i>ent-up  water 
would  have  broken  the  dam  and  flooded  the  low-lying  region  between 
Fashoda  and  the  Balir-al-Ghazal,  which  was  evidently  once  a  huge  northern 
prototype  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  the  Nile  waters  were  for  some 
time  stored  before  they  carved  a  way  through  the  Nubian  Desert. 


CHAPTER  V 
BUWENZORI  AND    ITS    SNOIFS 

IT  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  Special  Commissioner  from  the 
moment  of  his  appointment  to  Uganda  had  his  mental  vision  con- 
centrated on  Kuwenzori,  that  little-known  range  of  snow-mountains  in  the 
extreme  west  of  the  Protectorate.  Political  business,  however,  of  many  kinds, 
and  of  more  importance  to  the  objects  of  the  mission  than  geographical 
exploration,  detained  him  in  countries  east  of  Kuwenzori  till  the  late  spring 
of  1900.  In  March  and  April  of  that  year  he  had  been  seriously  ill  at 
Entebbe  with  blackwater  fever,  and  the  medical  officer  attending  him  was 
of  opinion  that  out  of  regard  for  life  and  health  he  should  leave  the 
tropical  climate  of  Uganda  for  a  while  and  see  what  effect  a  trip  to  the 
snows  would  have  on  an  anaemic  bod  v. 

Vigour  returned,  however,  soon  after  quitting  the  coast-lands  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  As  we  rode  through  Toro  we  looked  out  eagerly  for 
that  faint  phantasmagoria  of  pinkish  snow  and  mauve  rock  which  was  to 
appear  in  the  heavens  after  every  sunrise.  But  the  great  mountain  was 
in  a  sulky  mood,  and  it  was  not  until  we  were  onlv  thirty  miles  from 
its  base  that  for  one  precious  five  minutes  we  saw  the  alternation  of  snow 
and  rock  limned  like  the  glimpse  of  another  world  in  the  western  sky. 

Kuwenzori  is  still  the  most  mysterious  and  least-known  mountain  of 
Africa.  Its  existence  as  a  snowy  range,  or  a  single  snow-peak,  was  reported 
by  Stanley  on  native  information  as  far  back  as  1875,  though,  curiously 
enough,  at  that  time  he  does  not  seem  to  have  attached  sufficient 
im}X)rtance  to  the  natives'  stories  of  snow,  which  he  repeats  without 
comment.  Yet  he  himself  stood,  in  1875,  close  to  the  eastern  flank  of 
this  mighty  mountain  mass,  and  spent  days  if  not  weeks  within  sight  of 
it.  The  whole  time,  however,  the  upper  regions  of  the  mountain  remained 
completely  veiled  in  clouds,  and  Stanley  vaguely  estimated  an  altitude  of 
15,000  feet  as  the  possible  climax  of  this  imjierfectly  outlined  mass  of  blue 
mountains.  All  the  time  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Gessi  Pasha,  and  other  explorers 
or  officials  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  were  navigating  Albert  Nyanza,  the  snow 
summits  of  Kuwenzori  remained  obstinately  concealed  behind  banks  of  clouds. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  struck  with  the  apparent  size  of  the  great  mountain 
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the  "  Lu-"  or  "  Ru-"  prefix,  would  be  Ransoro,  and  it  is  obvious  that  Stanley 
unconsciously  extended  the  pron  uncial  ion  into  Fuwenzori,  In  the  Nyoro 
(Urunyoro)  language  the  snowy  part  of  the  range  is  called  Enchurrj,  which 
is  probably  a  variant  of  the  same  root  as  the  Lukonjo  Xsoro.  It  is  only 
on  the  authority  of  Stuhlmann,  one  of  the  few  really  careful  observers  and 
writers  who  have  visited  this  region,  that  I  give  this  explanation  of  the 
name  Ruwenzori,  1  have  made  a  careful  study  myself  of  the  Lukonjo 
language,*  and  the  nearest  1  can  get  is  Ansororo,  which  with  the  plural 
prefix  "esi"  (esiansororo)  means  "snow"  or  "  snows."     As  a  matter  of  fact, 


Ruwenzori  is  more  often  called  by  Ihe  Bakonjo  who  inhabit  its  southern 
half  Obweruka,  and  by  the  Banyoro,  who  are  the  native  rulers  of  the  country, 
Ebirika.  By  the  Baamba  who  dwell  on  the  north-western  flanks,  and  whose 
very  name  means  '■  People  of  the  Heights,"  it  is  called  Gusia.  By  the 
people  speaking  corrupt  Bantu  dialects  on  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the 
Congo  Forest  it  is  styled  Tiidii.  The  Baganda  call  this  mountain  range 
Gambaragara.  The  people  dwelUng  lo  the  south  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza, 
who  speak  variants  of  the  widespread  IS'yoro  s^jieech,  appear  to  call  the 
mountain  Gularo.  Amidst  all  this  diversity  of  names,  it  is  perhaps  liest  to 
retain  Stanley's  somewhat   incorrect  version  of  Ruwenzori,  though  if  only 

*  Because  it  comes  almost  closer  than  any  other  longne  (except  Lukonde)  to  the 
cunditions  of  the  Bantu  mother-language,  from  which  all  the  other  dialects  diverged. 
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the  spelling  of  this  word  could  be  reduced  to  Kuiisori,  it  would  correspond 
more  closely  with  one  of  the  native  designations. 

After  my  own  experience  in  regard  to  this  mountain  I  am  no  longer 
surprised  that  explorers  like  Stanley  in  his  first  visit  to  these  countries, 
like  Rmin  Pasha,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Gessi,  and  all  others  who  visited 
these    regionii    prior   to    1887,    failed    to  discover   in  the  Blue  Mountains 


south  of  Albert  Xyanza  what  is  probably  the  highest  point  of  the  African 
continent,  and  what  is  certainly  the  greatest  extent  of  snow  and  glaciation 
in  Africa  at  the  present  day.  We  were  within  sight  of  Ruwenzori  for  three 
months  and  a  half  during  our  investigations  of  the  Western  Province  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  and  of  the  adjoining  regions  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  only  six  times  did  we  see  tlie  snows,  except,  of  course,  that  period  of 
a  week  spent  more  or  less  on  the  snow.  And  out  of  all  these  times  when, 
in  the  early  morning  or  late  evening,  we  caught   sight  of  the  snow,  we 
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only  once  saw  without  intervening  cloud  Ihe  whole  snowy  range.  On  this 
occagioa,  unfortunately,  the  photographs  taken  came  out  with  plenty  of 
foreground  and  practically  no  indication  whatever  of  the  snowy  )ianoraina 
behind ;  and  the  period  during  which  the  continuous  range  of  snow  was 
visible  was  too  short  for  a  sketch  of  any  vahie  or  accuracy  to  be  made. 


The  same  fate  appears  to  have  attended  all  my  predecessors  who  were 
armed  with  a  camera,  a  i>encil,  and  a  notebook,  with  the  exception  [jerhaps 
of  Dr.  Stuhlmann,  who  in  his  hook  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  distribution 
of  snow  on  the  western  aspect  of  the  mountain.  Even  this  sketch,  however, 
is  not   a  complete  record  of  tiie  entire  range  of  snow-peaks.     For  myself. 
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piecing  together  as  correctly  as  jwasitile  all  my  separate  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs of  each  of  the  peaks  covered  with  snow  or  glaciers  which  were  seen 
separately,  I  have  arrived  at  a  result  (see  ]>.  154)  which  may  give  an 
approsimately  correct  representation  of  this  snowy  range  as  seen  from  the 
east.  Hut  this  drawing,  being  intended  to  show  the  actual  extent  of  snow, 
is  taken  from  an  imaginary  standpoint  to  the  east -north -east  of  Ruwenzori, 


which  would  he  of  an  altitude  nearly  as  high  as  the  range  itself.  It  does 
not  represent  the  actual  asi>ect  of  the  mountains  from  any  accessible 
point  of  view  to  the  east  of  it,  because  from  the  lower  altitudes  of  Toro 
parts  of  the  snow  would  be  cut  off  by  the  intervening  heights  forming 
parallel  ridges  or  divergent  spurs  of  the  main  ma>s. 

Ruwenzori  is  certainly,  of  all  African  mountains  of  ray  acquaintance,  that 
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which  is  the  most  constantly  cloud  covered.  For  a  month  or  more  at  a 
time  no  glimiKse  may  ever  be  obtained  of  the  snow.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  we  visited  this  region  at  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  my 
purpose,  and  that  our  expedition  would  have  had  much  better  luck  with 
regard  to  seeing  the  snows  during  November  and  December,  which  are 
said  by  residents  to  be  the  months  of  the  clearest  skies. 

With  regard  to  the  highest  jMiint  of  this  range,  the  selection  would 
ap[>ear  to  lie  between  the  jieaks  known  to  the  natives  as  Kiyanja  and 
Duwoni.  These  would  be  apjmrently  the  Semjier  Berg  and  Weismann  of 
Stuhlmann.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  strongly  object  to  christening 
the  heights  of  Ruwenzori  for  all  time  with  the  names  of  German  worthies 
like  Kraepelin,  Semiier,  Wei  mann,  and  Moebius,  who  are  not  all  of  them 


of  world-wide  reputation  (however  much  they  may  be  esteemed  in  their 
own  country),  and  who  have  had  abwolulely  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  Africa  or  with  Africa't!  highest  mountain.     The  preferable  plan  would 
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be  the  search  in  the  first  place  for  clearly  deBned  and  easily  pronounced 
native  names,  and  in  the  event  of  these  not  being  obtainable,  to  christen 
the  separate  peaks  of  Ruwenzori  with  the  names  of  Stanley,  Stairs,  Emin, 


Bagge,  Moore,  Elliot,  and  Dr.  Stuhlmann  himself — of  explorers  who  have 
from  time  to  time  contributed  their  share  to  the  exploration  of  this 
Caucasus  of  Central  Africa, 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  highest  point  of  Ruwenzori  is  not 
much  under  20,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  that  it  will  therefore  be  found 
to  attain  the  greatest  altitude  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  There  must 
be  nearly  thirty  miles  of  almost  uninterrupted  glaciers  along  the  highest 
part  of  the  ridge,  and  tills  iinder  the  eijuator  must  pre-siippose  a  very 
considerable  altitude.  Apart  from  which,  when,  after  the  most  arduous 
climb  I  have  ever  experienced,  I  reached  my  highest  point  on  the  flanks 
of  the  snow-range— 14,800  feet — the  mountain  above  me  seemed  a  thing 
I   had   only   begun   to  climb,   and   towered,   so   far  as   I   could    estimate, 
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another  6,000  feet  into  the  dark  blue  heavens.  Permanent  snow,  however, 
lies  as  low  as  13,000  feet,  which  also  is  the  lowest  point  to  which  any 
glacier  reaches,  so  far  as  my  limited  investigation  extends. 

To  effect  a  complete   and   successful   ascent   of  the   highest   points   of 


Rawenzori  requires  as  elaborate  a  preparation  as  the  'exploration  of  the 
Andes  or  Himalayas.  An  enormous  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
exploration  of  this  the  most  important  range  of  Africa.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  mere  peeps  at  these  series  of  snow-covered  heights.  The  only 
Europeans  who  have  as  yet  topped  the  snow  of  Kuwenzori  are  Mr.  Bagge 
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(formerly  collector  for  the  Toro  District),  Messrs,  .Moore  and  Fergusson,. 
and  myself  and  my  two  companions,"  and  we  have  only  touched  it  at  one 
8|X)t,  the  head  of  the  Muhiiko  Valley,  Ruwenzori  is  no  Kilimanjaro  or 
Kenya,  no  single  snow-mass.  It  is  a  chain  of  heights  like  the  Caut-asus, 
with  considerable  intervals  between  the  principal  masses  of  snow  and  ice. 
The  snow-peaks  of  this  range  probably  extend  over  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  north  to  south. 

The  obstacles  which  prevented  myself  and  other  explorers  from  reaching 


the  highest  points  of  Ruwenzori  were,  firstly,  the  distances  to  be  traversed 
at  high  altitudes,  with  a  temperature  not  far  off  freezing-point;  the 
extremely  arduous  nature  of  the  last  part  of  the  climb,  where  precipitous 
walls  of  rock  or  ice  require  an  Alpine  equipment  for  their  ascent;  the 
non-existence  of  any  guides  whnlever  above  snow-line;  and  deficiency  in 
the  means  of  transporling  the  necesrary  appliances  for  shelter  and  supplies 

*  W.  G.   Doggett    and  Wallis  Vale,  Kubseiniently  Jfessrs.  Wylde   and  Ward, 

of  the  Uganda  Administration,  sf^cended  along  our  route  to  the  snow,  and  were 
stopped  by  the  same  obstacles. 

VOU   I.  11 
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of  food.  Above  13,000 
feet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  shelters  could  be 
formed  or  tenls  pitched 
which  would  protect  the 
explorer  from  the  severe 
cold  prevailing  at  night- 
time, as  the  rocks  and 
glaciers  were  so  pre- 
cipitous. Even  between 
9,000  and  13,000  feet  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  a  dry  siwt  ou  which 
to  pitch  a  tent  or  to 
build  a  hut.  The  ground 
alx)ve  9,000  feet  and  up 
to  the  suow  level  is  al- 
most everywhere  either 
bare  rock  or  wet  moss, 
sodden  vegetation  into 
which  one  may  easily 
sink  to  the  knees.  This 
belt  round  the  mountain 
is  simply  a  sponge,  over 
which  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  dry-shod.  Mr, 
Bagge,  formerly  collector 
for  the  Toro  District,  and 
now  a  sub-commissioner  in  East  Africa,  deserves  credit  for  making  a  rough 
corduroy  road,  with  the  help  of  the  natives,  over  this  marshy  belt 
between  9,000  and  13,000  feet;  bnt  even  he  could  do  little  to  mitigate 
the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  in  many  places. 

After  going  nearly  all  round  the  base  of  Ruwenzori,  from  the  north 
southwards  and  back  to  the  north-west,  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  I  made  arrangements  in  September  to  attempt  the  ascent  of 
the  higher  snow-peaks  by  way  of  the  Jlubuko  Valley.  The  natives  had 
informed  Mr.  Bagge  that  the  Mubuko  Valley  was  the  only  possible  means 
of  reaching  the  snow  by  any  ordinary  feats  of  climbing,  and  it  was  due 
to  guides  furnished  by  Mr.  Bagge  that  Messrs.  Moore  and  P'ergusson  were 
enabled  to  make  their  partial  ascents  in  this  direction.  I  followed  along 
the  same  route.  After  passing  through  tropical  scenery  of  the  usual 
luxuriance  to  be  expected  in  a  well-watered   part  of  Equatorial  Africa,   I 
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reached  a  little  Mukonjo  village  called  Biliunga,  at  an  altitude  of  6,800 
feet.  From  this  [joint  a  Muperb  view  could  be  obtained  up  and  down  the 
Mubuko  Valley,  and  one  faced  a  long  serrated  ridge  of  densely  forested 
mountains,  which  are  a  very  prominent  feature  on  the  eastern  aspect  of 
the  Kuwenzori  rnnge.  They  look  at  a  distance  like  a  sierra  or  comb, 
which  acts  as  a  jealous  screen  to  hide  the  snow-range.  An,  approaching  the 
mountain  in  this  direction,  they  serve  as  the  awful  jwrtals  of  the  snow — 


F  STALE-COLtMK  OF  L 
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I  call  them  awful  because  they  ai-e  so,  rising  up  precipitously  thousands 
of  feet  above  the  narrow  river  valley  into  cloud-land — I  venture  to  call 
tbem  the  Porlal  Peaks,  and  this  name  will  also  serve  to  commemorate 
the  services  of  Captain  Kaymond  Portal,  the  brother  of  8ir  Gerald  Portal, 
whose  political  work  in  the  'i'oro  District,  short  though  it  was,  has  proved 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  country. 


The  following  may  he  a  useful  -summary  of  the  general  character  of 
the  vegetation  on  the  slopes  of  Kuwenzori  between  6,000  and  15,000  feet. 
At  fi,000  feet  draca'nas  and  tree-ferna  mingle  with  the  tropical  forest. 
A  large  daisy  growing  in  the  grass-laud  has  a  strangely  northern  look. 
Buttercups  and  forget-me-nots  also  make  their  appearance  at  this  altitude, 
though  they  are  not  abundant  until  7,000  feet  is  reached;  tree-ferns  do 
not  ascend  above  7,000  feet.  At  this  altitude  the  forest  begins  to  lose 
its   tropical   character,  and   a  conifer  (I'oilocarpiis)  makes   its  appearance. 
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and  ranges  between  this  height  and  10,000  feet.  I  noticed  on  Ruwenzori 
m>  species  of  juniper,  though  I  have  seen  junipers  on  Elgon  and  all  the 
eastern  heights  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  I  do  not  know  if  this  conifer, 
eo;common  in   Abj'ssiuia  and  on  the  high  mountains  of  Eastern  Africa,  is 


so  feet) 

absent  from  Ruwenzori.  The  Podocarjnis  tree  is  a  handsome  object ; 
the  leaves  are  much  longer  than  in  the  jew,  so  long  that  they 
almost  look  like  the  foliage  of  the  eucalyptus.  The  old  leaves  are  a  rich 
dark  glossy  green,  and  the  new  leaves  a  vivid  yellow-green,  so  that  the 
foliage  is  full  of  colour,  the  more  so  as  the  catkins  and  cones  are  a  lovely 
mauve-pink.     The  Podocarpus  gives  out  a  smell  exactly  like  the  English 
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yew.  The  tree  must  grow  in  places  to  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height. 
One  9i»cies  of  tree-heath  begins  at  7,000  feet  and  ascends  to  9,000  feet. 
An  enormous  species  witli  slightly  larger  leaflets  replaces  it  at  9,000  feet. 


and  ascends  to  12.000  feet;  bamboos  begin  at  7,000  feet  and  ascend  to 
9,000  feet ;  proteaceoiis  scrubs  l>egin  at  7,500  feet  and  ascend  to  12,000 
feet.  A  P]}ecies  of  H ypeHcwm,  very  like  the  English  St.  John's  wort,  with 
yellow    flowers,    begins    at    8,000   "feet    and    ascends    to    10,000   feet.     At 
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10,000  feet  a  fine  Hyfiericuvi,  growing  as  quite  a  tall  tree,  makes  its 
ap|jearance.  This  has  very  large  flowers,  with  a  calyx  that  is  bright 
yellow  inside,  but  vivid  crimson  on  the  outer  side  of  the  petals.  Between 
7,000  feet  and  9,000  feet  the  Abyssinian  violet  grows  abunrtantly. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  bramble,  the  flower  of  which  is  strangely  similar  to 
that  of  a  wild  rose*  This  bramble  lias  a  large  fruit  like  an  English 
blackberry.  Another  bramble  or  raspbeiry  has  a  fruit  the  size  of  a 
strawberry,  but  in  ap))earaTice  somewhat  like  a  hop.     Umbelliferous  plants 


like  wild  carrot  or  hemlock  grow  luxuriantly  between  8,000  and  11,000 
feet.  A  Senecio,  or  giant  groundsel  (exactly  like  Stnecio  joknstoni  of 
Kilimanjaro,  but,  I  am  informed,  a  species  new  to  science),  commences  at 
8,500  feet  and  grows  at  least  as  liigli  as  altitudes  of  l.'>,000  feet. 
Habenaria  ground  orehi.ses  grow  from  9,500  to  11,01)0  feet.  A  flower 
very  like  the  English  "  lady Vs mock "  grows  between  8,500  and  12,000 
feet;  a  white  flower  of  the  cabbage  order  grows  under  eliifs  at  12,500  to 
13,000  feet. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature   in   the   vegetation  of  the   upiier 
•  Jiul/wi  d'/frijeCti. 
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[larts  of  Riiweiizori  are  the  lobelias.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  and  are  so 
utterly  distinct  one  from  the  other  in  form  that  no  one  but  a  botanist 
would  know  that  they  were  closely  related.  One  of  these  lobelias,  perhaps 
offering  two  separate  species,"  begins  to  make  its  apiwarance^above  7,000 
feet,  and  continues  (or  else  reappears  again  in  a  closely  allied  form)  right 
up  the  mountain   to  the   very  verge   of  the   snow,   and  in  places  without 


snow  to  15,000  feet.  This  lobelia  grows  exactly  like  a  dractena.  As 
the  plant  shoots  upwards  the  lowest  leaves  fall  off  the  stem,  leaving  it 
round  and  smooth,  so  that  when  the  plant  has  attained  its  maturity  it 
exhibits  a  large  bunch  or  mop  of  sword-like  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  woody 
stem  of  small  diameter,  and  alx>ut  twenty  feet  and  over  in  height.  From 
the  middle  of  the  mop  of  leaves  there  starts  a  flower-spike,  which  may 
be  as  much  as  three  feet  in  height.  This  is  at  the  same  time  very 
•  One  «oul(]  sfcm  to  be  L'M!n  tlHklmanm. 
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Blender,  and  is  covered  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length  with  blossoms 
concealed  from  sight  by  large  green  bracts.  The  bloss^oms,  when  examined, 
are  found  to  be  of  a  greenish  white,  inclining  to  red.  The  other  kind 
of  lobelia  (i.  deckeni)  is  also  found  (?)  on  Mounts  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenya. 
Its  general  appearance  is  best  described  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 


It;reachea  to  a  total  height  of  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
flower-stalk  is  sometimes  nearly  six  feet  long,  and  is  much  thicker  and 
larger  than  the  first  descrilied  lobelia.  The  green  bracts  to  a  great  extent 
conceal  the  ultra  marine- blue  flowers,  which  grow  at  right  angles  to  the 
stalk,  though  when  the  flowers  are  absolutely  mature  tlie^\'  repeal  for  a  day 
or  two  an  exquisite  shimmering  of  blue  all  up  and  down  the  stalk.  These 
lobelias,  with  their  aloe-like  leaves  and  strange  flower-columns,  remind  one. 
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I  cannot  say  why,  of  inonuments  in  a  cemetery.  They  would  certainly  be 
handsome  additions  to  our  ornamental  flora.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  Senecios,  or  giant  grounsel,  on  the  upper  i>art  of  the  mountain. 
The  authorities  at  Kew  state  that  the  si>ecimens  we  sent  home  show  this 
to  be  n  new  sjieeies,  but  in  outward  aspect  it  scarcely  differs  from  the  giant 
Senecio  which  I  discovered  on  Kilimanjaro.  Like  that  plant,  it  grows  to 
a  height  of  over  twenty  feet,  and  has  broad,  bright  green  leaves  like  a 
cabbage,  or  even  in  some  asj>ects  like  a  banana.      The  flower-stalks  grow 


above  the  leafage  to  the  extent  of  i)erhai)8  two  feet,  and  their  masses  of 
flowers  are  a  dull  amber-yellow.  The  plant  would  be  handsome  but  for 
the  swollen,  gouty  stem.  Very  often,  however,  all  the  lower  part  of  it  is 
exquisitely  draped  by  long  fringes  of  the  Uenea  lichen,  and  then  it  is  a 
really  beautiful  object  in  the  landscape. 

A  description  of  the  upper  jmrts  of  Ruwenzori  would  not  be  complete 
without  an  allusion  to  the  extravagant  development  of  mosses  on  the 
tree-trunks  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet.  This  growth  of  moss  is 
extraordinarily  thick.  Perhaps  it  would  give  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches 
before  the  stem   or  trunk   on   which   it   grows   was   reached  by  a  probing 
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instrument.  A  portion  of  one's  road  up  the  mountain  lies  for  perhaps 
two  miles  over  a  constant  succession  of  prone  tree-trunks.  F'or  ages 
past  tree  after  tree  in  this  wintry-looking  forest  has  fallen  from  old 
age  or  in  storms,  to  lie  prone  where  it  fell,  apparently  without  insects 
to  turn  its  wood  to  powder.  On  the  contrary,  this  wood  becomes  hard 
like  bog-oak,  and  is  covered  with  this  thick  growth  of  moss.  But  the 
moss  makes  these  tree-trunks  most  deceptive  and  dangerous  to  step  on, 
as  it  is  so  lightly  attached  that  it  slips  away  from  under  the  foot,  and 
the  incautious  traveller  may  fall  and  hurt  himself  most  cruelly  against 
the  jagged  branches  of  the  trees,  which  have  been  turned  to  a  flinty 
hardness.  But  these  mosses  give  one  a  perfect  feast  of  colour.  They 
range  in  tint  from  lemon-yellow  up  through  all  the  gamut  of  yellows 
and  browns  to  a  deep  rich  red,  a  red  which  at  times  has  almost  a  purple 
tinge.  Sometimes  the  moss  is  an  emerald-green,  and  the  limbs  of  the 
same  tree  may  display  every  shade  ranging  between  purple-red  and 
grass-green,  a  large  proportion  of  the  colours  being  shades  of  orange 
and  yellow.  Yet  the  forests  of  this  cold  zone  of  Ruwenzori  at  a  distance 
fuse  their  tints  into  rather  a  dreary  tone  of  drab-green,  and  the  long 
streamers  of  the  greenish  white  Usnea  give  the  vegetation  a  singularly 
dismal  aspect.  It  is,  perhaps,  at  about  9,000  feet  that  the  European 
traveller  feels  most  at  home,  and  at  that  altitude  many  of  the  flowers, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  trees  and  ferns,  recall  to  him  the  woods  of  his  own 
country. 

Leopards  ascend  the  mountain  to  the  very  verge  of  the  snow,  and 
we  actually  found  a  leopard's  footprints  in  the  snow  at  13,400  feet.  The 
tracks  of  a  large  serval  cat,  probably  the  ser valine,  were  found  at 
12,500  feet.  There  are  two  kinds  of  hyraxes  on  Ruwenzori  at  least,  if  not 
more,  and  they  also  ascend  to  the  snow-line.  Bats  were  found  up  to 
13,000  feet.  Chameleons  were  found  up  to  11,000  feet,  and  a  whitish 
moth  fluttered  about  over  the  snow.  A  large  eagle  owl  was  seen,  but 
not  secured,  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet;  and  at  this  height  a  common 
bird  was  a  kind  of  starling  with  a  fan-shaped  tail,  very  similar  to  one 
which  we  saw  and  obtained  at  7,000  feet  on  Mount  Elgon.  We  saw- 
elephants  on  Kuwenzori,  but  not  higher  than  7,000  feet.  Monkeys  do 
not  appear  to  go  above  9,000  feet.  A  few  rats  were  obtained  not  far 
from  the  snow-line,  and  francolin,  very  partridge-like  in  appearance,  were 
met  with  as  high  as  13,000  feet. 

The  rocks  in  many  places  are  very  micaceous.  In  some  of  the  caverns 
which  are  to  be  described  farther  on,  the  overhanging  roof  of  rock  was  like 
tarnished  silver,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  aluminium 
ceiling  to  be  seen  at  Sir  Alma  Tadema's  house  at  St.  John's  Wood.  A 
good   deal  of  granite  crops  out  between   10,000  and  11,000   feet.      Many 
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of  tlie  stream  valleys  exhibit  rocks  that   are  almost  jet   black   in   colour, 
with  white  veins  of  quartz. 

Among  the  volcanic  foot-hills  of  Ruwenzori  which  fringe  the  northern 
and  eastern  borders  of  the  mountain  range,  there  are  so  many  crater 
lakes  that  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  keep  account  of  the  number 
visited  or  seen.     All  of  these,  with  one  exception  (so  far  as  my  knowledge 


goes),  are  not  situated  at  altitudes  much  above  5,000  feet.  But  there 
is  one  crater  lake  which  must  be  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet,  and  which 
is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Mubuko  Valley.  This  ia  the  highest 
and  nearest  to  the  snow  of  any  obvious  evidence  of  former  volcanic  action 
which  I  have  encountered  on  Ruwenzori,"  I  am  quite  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Scott-Elliot,  who  I  think  was  the  first  to  point  out  that,  although 

*  I  have  visited  two  of  the  seven  or  eight  hot  sprigna  found  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  Ruwenzori,  between  6,000  and  4,000  feet. 


•VKO    VaLLEV  :    Mlp-DAK, 
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Ruwenzori  exhibits  traces  of  volcanic   activity  on  its  outijkii-ts,   it   is   not, 
as  a  mountain  range,   of  volcanic   origin   like   Kenya  or  Kilimanjaro. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  for  aught  I  know  on  the  western 


side  likewise,  jiermanent  snow  lies  at  the  relatively  low  altitude  of  13,000 
feet.  After  heavy  showers  of  rain  in  the  lowlands,  freshly  fallen  snow  may 
be  seen  on  the  lower  heights  of  Kuwenzori  at  11,000  and  12.000  feet,  but 
it   does  not    lie    very   long;    whereas   snow   lies   in    patches   more   or  lees 
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perinaoently  at  13,000  feet.     The  lowest   point  of  the  lowest   glacier  that 
we  visited  was  13,200   feet   in   altitude,  but  evidence   of  glacial   action  in 


the  valleys  extended  3,000  feet  lower.  The  thunderstorms  which  are  ot 
such  frequent  occurrence  along  the  lower  slopes  of  Huwenzori  do  not 
appear   to  mount   higher  than  9,000  feet.     Above   tliat   altitude  rain  fall^ 
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finely — not  in  heavy  drops — but  every  day.  Rain  often  turns  to  hail, 
sleet,  or  snow  at   13,000  feet. 

From  Bihunga,  the  last  permanent  habitation  of  man  in  the  Mubuko 
Valley  (the  exact  altitude  of  which  was  6,858  feet  *),  we  ascended  along  a 
native  path  to  a  camping-place  underneath  a  huge  rock  at  the  head  of  the 
left  branch  of  the  Mubuko  Valley.  The  altitude  here  by  boiling-point  was 
9,762  feet.t  This  was  the  first  of  the  extraordinary  series  of  rock  shelters 
which  served  as  camping-places  to  Europeans  and  natives  ascending  the 
mountain  by  means  of  the  Mubuko  Valley.  The  camping-places  consist 
of  small  areas  of  absolutely  dry  soil  under  an  over-reaching  cliflf  of  micaceous 
rock.  Two  yards,  three  yards,  four  yards  away  from  the  shelter  of  the 
overhanging  ledge  the  ground  is  an  impassable  bog.  Immediately  under 
the  arch  it  is  bone-dry.  However  convenient,  I  doubt  if  there  is  permanent 
safety  under  these  rock  shelters,  since  it  would  seem  as  though  from  time 
to  time  fragments  of  micaceous  rocks  detached  themselves  from  the  over- 
hanging roof.  In  this  way  these  cliflfs  are  probably  crumbling  away  by 
degrees  at  their  base,  infiltration  of  water  from  the  bogs  above  no  doubt 
being  the  cause.  From  this  second  camp,  which  was  called  by  the  natives 
Kichuchu,  we  had  a  most  arduous  climb,  sometimes  dragging  our  bodies 
up  the  bed  of  a  small  torrent,  and  being  nearly  drowned  in  the  process. 
For  miles  we  walked,  as  I  have  already  said,  along  slippery  tree-trunks, 
often  unable  to  see  through  the  crevices  any  solid  ground  beneath  us. 

At  length  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mubuko 
River,  and  found  for  a  couple  of  miles  or  more  a  charming  tract  of  flat 
country  like  a  beautiful  swampy  garden.  Here,  too,  we  found  the  largest 
of  these  rock-camps  under  huge,  overhanging  cliflFs.  This  other  camp  was 
called  by  the  natives  Buamba,  which  really  means  "  up  above,"  ''the  height" 
par  excellence.  The  altitude  of  Buamba  camp  was  11,447  feet.t  The 
next  day  we  climbed  for  a  little  under  two  hours,  and  reached  the  last  of 
the  rock  shelters  at  an  altitude  of  about  12,500  feet.  From  or  near  here 
we  obtained  suddenly  a  splendid  view  of  the  snows  of  Ruwenzori.  Looking 
up  the  main  ]Mubuko  Valley,  we  saw  a  fine  panorama  of  snow-fields  and 
glaciers ;  but  westwards  appeared  to  be  the  highest  point  of  Ruwenzori,  a 
huge  black  knob  rising  out  of  the  snow-fields  of  unruffled  purity  and  dazzling 
white.  From  the  last  of  the  rock  shelters  we  directed  our  steps  towards 
where  the  ascent  of  the  snow-range  seemed  most  practicable,  namely,  the 
Mubuko  glacier.  The  altitude  of  the  base  of  this  glacier  was  13,191 
feet.g      We   found    it   was    impossible    to   climb    higher    in   this   direction 

*  Water  boiled  at  200*1°  Fahr.  ;  temperature,  58". 

t  Water  boiled  at  1951"  Fahr. ;  temperature,  52". 

t  Water  boiled  at  192-2'  Fahr. ;  temperature,  47°. 

§  Water  boiled  at  189-3"  Fahr. ;  temperature,  47". 
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without  more  elaborate  preparations  than  we  had  made  in  the  way  of  ropes 
and  axes,  so  we  returned  for  a  while  to  Buamba  camp  to  rest  and  botanise. 

Next  day,  instead  of  attempting  the  ascent  by  way  of  the  Mubuko 
glacier,  we  followed  probably  the  same  route  as  Mr.  Moore,  and  tried  to 
ascend  the  mountain  more  or  less  midway  between  the  Mubuko  glacier 
and  the  highest  i)eak — the  peak  which  the  natives  call  Kiyanja.  In  this 
wav,  after  difficulties  of  the  most  exhausting  nature  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  snowstorm,  we  reached  an  altitude  of  14,828  feet,*  and  here  we  were 
obliged  to  stop.  ^ly  two  Pluropean  companions  (Doggett  and  Vale)  were 
fairly  exhausted  with  the  cold,  and  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  mountain 
sickness.  Still  more  serious,  our  native  Bakonjo  guides  and  our  Swahili 
porters  were  positively  ill  with  the  cold,  in  spite  of  our  having  clothed 
them  in  warm  jerseys,  coats,  and  blankets.  The  condition  of  some  of  the 
natives,  in  fact,  was  so  bad  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  one  of  them  eventually 
died  of  pneumonia,  and  all  were  so  ill  that  I  dared  not  stop  any  longer 
at  this  altitude  under  such  inclement  conditions.  We  therefore  returned 
once  more   to  camp. 

The  next  attempt  we  made  at  an  ascent  was  again  in  the  direction 
of  the  Mubuko  glacier.  We  were  confronted  here  by  a  wall  of  rock  about 
seven  feet  in  height,  which  at  first  seemed  difficult  to  ascend,  until  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  of  using  my  very  tall  Sudanese  orderly  as  a  human 
ladder.  Doggett  mounted  on  his  slioulders,  and  managed  to  scramble 
over  the  ledge  above.  He  then  fastened  a  rope  on  boulders,  and  we  each 
dragged  ourselves  up.  After  this  we  had  to  pass  through  a  natural  tunnel 
in  the  rock,  which  had  been  bored  by  a  stream  flowing  from  the  glacier. 
As  the  tunnel  was  partly  tilled  up  by  the  stream  in  question,  which  was 
icy  cold,  this  passage  was  very  disagreeable.  By  one  means  or  another 
we  reached  an  altitude  of  13,534  feet  f  on  this  glacier,  and  here  our  further 
progress  was  barred  by  w^alls  of  ice  at  least  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
absolutely'  l)recipitous.  We  did  a  good  deal  of  photographing  here,  but 
on  om*  descent  Doggett  bc^came  so  ill  from  the  cold  and  the  wetting  with 
the  icy  water,  that  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  our  permanent  can;p. 
The  next  day  I  made  another  abortive  attempt  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
but  illness  was  beginning  to  tell  on  all  my  companions,  black  and  white, 
and  I  was  afraid,  if  I  did  not  descend  to  a  warmer  climate,  there  would 
be  no  one  but  mvself  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Pneumonia  seemed  to  afflict 
many  of  the  men,  and  the  disease  made  such  ra[)id  progress  that  the  patient 
was  almost  beyond  recovery  before  attempts  could  be  made  to  arrest  the 
maladv.  In  this  wav  we  lost  the  best  of  our  native  guides,  to  mv  very 
great  regret,  and  two  of  our  Swahili   porters.     For  myself,  1  can  only  say 

*  Water  boiled  at  186-6"  Fahi .  ;    temperature,  40". 
t  Water  boiled  at  188  o''  Fahr. ;  teiniierature,  37^ 
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that  the  »>hort  stay  amid  the  ice  and  snow  of  Kuwenzori  seemed  to  do  my 
health  as  much  good  as  if  I  had  been  to  England. 

The  whole  time  of  our  stay  on  Enwenzori  the  weather  was,  with  very 
few  and  brief  exceptions,  atrocious.  It  rained  constantly,  and  at  high 
altitudes  it  snowed  and  hailed.  The  arrival  of  clouds  had  about  it  some- 
thing positively  alarming  to  our  black  followers  and  to  the  two  Europeans 
accompanying  me,  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  mountaineering. 
The  clouds  would  come  rushing  up  the  Mubuko  Valley  like  express  trains 


one  after  the  other,  and  they  did  not  apjiear  as  vague  mists,  but  as  bodies 
of  singular  definiteness  of  outline  which  constantly  seized  and  envelojjed 
you  as  in  a  thick  blanket.  You  might  be  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  in 
brilliant,  welcome  sunshine,  looking  at  the  blazing  while  snow-iields  and 
the  minutest  detail  of  the  rocks  and  boulders.  Suddenly  an  awful  greyish 
white  mass  would  come  rushing  at  you,  and  everything  would  be  blotted 
out.  Even  your  companions  four  or  five  yards  oflf  were  scarcely  visible. 
Although  I  told  myself  there  was  no  danger  in  this,  the  effect  on  the 
spirits  was  singularly  deiiressing  and  alarming,  especially  as  this  occurred 
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in  dangerous  bits  of  climbing.     Sometimes  a  thick  bank  of  cloud  would 
enfold  ua  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 


On  neither  side  of  the  flanks  of  Kuwenzori,  except  perhaps  on  the 
extreme  north-west  comer,  do  the  tropical  forests  quite  attain  the  same 
extravagant  development   of  vegetation  as  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Congo 
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or  Uganda  forests.  But  they  contain  some  bandsome  trees,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  colour  of  their  flowers.  The  forests 
ill  the  tropical  zone  round  Ruwenzori  between  4,000  and  7,000  feet  are 
fretjnented  by  a  rare  8i>eeie3  of  colobus  monkey,  new  to  science,  which 
has  long  black  hair  with  a  very  small  projiortiou  of  white ;  and  by  what 
is  probably  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  turacos  ip  regard  to  colora- 
tion. This  bird  {GaUirex),  which  Uoggett  and  myself  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover,  has  a  coloration  which  includes  such  tints  as  pure  emerald- 
green,    pale   grass-green,    deep    ultramarine- blue,    mother-of-pearl,    crimson. 


purple,  and  ro.«e  colour!  In  the  lower  part  of  these  fore.sts,  on  the  edge 
of  the  more  cultivated  country,  a  bird  very  commonly  i^een  is  the  crimson- 
breasted  barbet.  When  a  number  of  these  scarlet  and  blue-black  birds 
with  large  ivory-colon  red  beaka  have  collected  together  on  the  hare  branche.^ 
of  a  tree  or  shrub,  they  are  very  noticeable.*  In  these  Kuwenzori  forests 
there  are  extraordinary  chameleons  of  rather  large  size,  which  deveioi> 
horns  or  grotesque  scaly  jjrojections  like  enormous  noses.  These  will 
be  found  illustrated  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  zoology. 
♦  Sol-  colouicil  illustration  fating  p.  187. 
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The  villages  of  the  Bakonjo  and  Baamba  are  often  very  prettily 
perched  on  the  summits  of  subsidiary  supports  of  the  mountain  at 
altitudes  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet.  These  little  collections  of  neat  huts, 
made  of  banana  leaves,  are  ensconced  in  sheltered  nooks  on  ledges  and 
platforms  overhanging  great  precipices.  These  jieople  dwell  no  higher 
than  the  banana  will  flourish,  though  in  their  hunting  expeditions  after 
the  hyrax,  whose  flesh  they  love,  they  go  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  the 
snow.  They  are  very  fond  of  smoking  hemp  or  tobacco,  but  especially 
hemp,  in  pipes  made  of  the  long  stem  of  a  banana  frond.  These  people 
wear  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  clothing  when  in  their  homes.  They 
start  for  their  excursions  towards  the  snow-line  shielded  at  most  by  capes 
of  hyrax  or  monkey  fur.  When  these  men  were  with  me  about  the 
snow  and  ice,  I  supplied  them  with  blankets,  but  they  would  often  leave 
these  behind  in  the  rock  shelters  where  we  were  camped  sooner  than 
have  the  bother  of  carrying  them. 

It  is  curious  that  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Kuwenzori  range 
towards  Lake  Albert  Edwani  should  exhibit  a  certain  tendency  to  drought 
and  a  relatively  poorer  vegetation,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  bare  rock, 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  mountain  east,  west,  and  north,  whereon 
a  rainfall  of  over  100  inches  a  year  is  precipitated.  At  the  base  of 
these  southern  spurs  of  Ruwenzori  the  country  has  quite  a  parched  and 
sterile  aspect.  This  is  something  like,  though  not  so  plainly  marked,  the 
contrast  between  the  south  side  and  the  north  side  of  Kilimanjaro,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  last-named  mountain  it  is  the  south  side  which  i» 
endowed  with  a  heavy  rainfall  and  abundant  vegetation. 

The  country  round  the  base  of  Kuwenzori  is  very  often  subject  to 
earthquake  shocks.  These  are  sometimes  severe  enough  to  lay  buildings 
of  wattle  and  daub  in  ruins.  Hot  springs,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
are  found  at  intervals  all  round  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  chain  of  extinct  craters  with  crater  lakes  in  them  extends  almost 
unbroken  from  the  north-western  part  of  Ankole  to  the  north  end  of 
Ruwenzori,  along  the  foot-hills.  Some  of  these  crater  lakes  of  East  and 
North  Toro  are  as  beautiful  as  those  I  have  described  in  Ankole,  and 
contain  small  fish  and  numbers  of  duck  and  grebe,  the  large-crested 
grebe,  as  well  as  the  small  South  African  dabchick. 


CHAPTER   VI 
THE  SE3ILIKI  VALLEY  AND  THE  CONGO  FOREST 

TUYj  present  boundary  between  the  Congo  Free  State  and  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  as  it  does  not  coincide  with 
the  natural  features  of  the  country.  It  consists  of  the  thirtieth  degree 
of  east  longitude  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mfumbiro  mountains  to  the 
south  of  I-iake  Albert  Edward,  and  thence  northwards  past  the  western 
flanks  of  the  Ruwenzori  range,  and  across  the  Semliki  River  to  the  water- 
parting  between  the  Nile  and  Congo  systems  on  the  Bulega  heights  to 
the  north  of  the  Semliki.  Thence  the  boundary  is  carried  north-west 
along  this  line  of  water-parting  to  Mahagi,  on  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza.  Why  the  course  of  the  Semliki  River  from  Lake 
All)ert  Pldward  to  some  point  near  the  Albert  Nyanza  was  not  chosen 
as  the  boundary  over  part  of  this  line  instead  of  a  degree  of  longitude, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  result  is,  however,  that  both  sides 
of  the  Upper  Semliki  are  within  the  Congo  Free  State,  while  both  sides  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  Semliki  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

Tlie  traveller  who  desires  to  reach  the  north-eastern  jx^rtion  of  the 
<'ongo  Free  State  from  Uganda  at  the  present  day  would  almost  certainly 
follow  the  safe  and  fairly  well-made  road  which  runs  from  Fort  Portal  to 
the  south  end  of  Ruwenzori,  and  thence  turns  north-westwards  to  the  ferry 
of  the  Semliki  River,  opposite  P^'ort  Mbeni.  This  is  preferable,  as  far  as 
convenience  of  travel  is  concerned,  to  journeying  round  the  north  end  of 
Ruwenzori  nnd  through  the  dense,  hot  Semliki  Forest,  which  stretches 
between  the  Bulega  heights  and  the  north-western  flanks  of  the  Ruwenzori 
range.  I  have  already  explained  that  any  one  reaching  the  south  end  of 
Ruwenzori  is  surprised  to  meet  with  a  certain  amount  of  aridity  in  the 
landscape,  to  encounter  streams  flowing  often  with  a  mere  trickle,  and 
scanty  grass  and  poor  vegetation,  generally  of  a  burnt-up  aspect,  in  between 
the  watercourses.  This  somewhat  desert  appearance  may  be  partially  due 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt.  But  this  dry 
East  African  appearance  of  the  landscape  and  flora  continues  along  the 
north  coast   of  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza   and  over  the  southern   half  of 
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the  t^etnliki  Valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  and  is  carried  thence 
soutli-westwards  in  a  great  loop  over  high  mountain  ranges  to  within 
sight  of  Tanganyika. 

The  great  Congo  Forest,  which,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  destruction   of  the  trees  for  making  plantations,  extended  almost  up 
to   the    western    shores   of  Lake    Tanganyika,  leaves    the   vicinity   of  the 
north   end   of  that   lake,  and   retreats   in   a   north-westerly  direction   well 
into   the  Congo   basin ;   then   after   describing   a   curve,  the   limit    of  the 
forest  begins  to  extend  towards  the  north-east,  and,  leaving  this  loop   of 
high  and  dry  country  west  of  Lake  Albert  Edward  untouched,  it  descends 
to  the  Semliki  River  at  the  point  where  Fort  Mbeni  is  situated,  or  pretty 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Semliki's  course  between  Albert  Edward  and 
Albert  Nyanza.     A  little 
lower  down   the   stream 
than  the  station  of  Fort 
Mbeni,  the  forest  crosses 
the    Semliki   River,  and 
extends    to    the    north- 
western flanks  of  Ruwen- 
zori.     There  is  a  slight 
dip  at  the  back  of  Fort 
Mbeni  in  the  highlands, 
west  of  the  Semliki  River, 
which      constitute      the 
water  -  parting     between 
the  systems  of  the  Congo 
and  the  Nile.   The  Congo 
Forest    pours    over    this 
lowering  of  the  mountain 
ridge  into  the  valley  of 
the  Semliki.     Some  dis- 
tance   to    the    north   of 
Fort  Mbeni,  however,  the 
heights    of    the     Congo 
watershed    soar   to   alti- 
tudes of  over  8,000  feet 
in    the  so-called   Bulega 
country,  and   the   forest 
does   not  climb   to   this 
lofty  i»lateau,  which  re- 
mains a  grass-land,  and 
-esxiands  northwards  (west  156,  a  spk^ssi.'^  palm,  bkmliki  vallbv 
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of  Lake   Njanza)   to   the    savannah   country   along   the   west   side  of  the 
White  Nile. 

The  southern  half  of  the  Semliki  Valley  lies  at  an  average  altitude  of 
just  over  3,000  feet.     The  Semliki  Kiver,  in  its  middle  course  through  the 
forest  regions,  has   a  series   of  falls   and    rapids   which    brings    its    waters 
down   to   the  level   of  Lake  Albert  (2,170   feet).     The   upper  part   of  the 
Semliki  Valley   is   a   fine-looking   country  of   park-like   aspect,  containing 
very  few  inhabitants  and  a  good  deal  of  big  game.      The  ground  of  the 
valley  is  by  no  means  flat,  but  much  broken  with  low  ranges  of  hills  and 
curious  hollows,  gullies,  and  gorges.     The  grass  is  long,  but  not  generally 
the  coarse  elephant  grass  that  is  such  a  burden  to  humanity  in  the  well- 
watered   parts   of  East    and  Central    Africa.     This   park-like    scenery  along 
the  Upper  Semliki  is  picturesquely  dotted  with  fine  Borassua   fan  palms 
and   umbrageous   acacias,  looking   sometimes   almost   like    cedars    in    their 
growth,  with  short  red  trunks  and  great  flat  masses  of  dark  green  foliage. 
The  waterbuck   inhabiting   all    this   region  carry    exceptionally  fine  horns, 
and   constitute   a   marked    and    beautiful    feature,  moving   about    in   large 
numbers,  and  looking   singularly  like  red  deer.      lioth  males  and  females 
of   this    variety   tend    to   considerable    redness    of   coat,  the    male   having 
portions  of  the  head  and  chest  quite  a  bright  chestnut.     There  are  still  a 
few  bufialo  of  the   South   African    type   lingering   on    the  Upper   Semliki. 
It   is   curious,  however,  that   the  instant  you  enter  the  Congo  Forest  you 
meet  with  other  buffalo  of  the  most  exaggerated  Congo  type — that  is  to 
say,  small  in  size,  covered  with  thin    red   hair,  and  carrying   small  horns, 
which  are  little  more  than  a  most   exaggerated  frontal  boss  with  a  hook- 
like horn  growing  out  of  it.     Zebras  are  also  found  on  the  Upper  Semliki 
and  to  the  west  of  Lake  Albert  Edward — that  is  to  say,  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  Congo  Poorest.     I^rge  griffon  and  eared  (Otogyps)  vultures   haunt 
this   grass    country    of    the    Upper    Semliki,    thereby    adding    to    its    East 
African   appearance.     As   is   probably  known    to    most   of  my  readers,  the 
forest  regions  of  Africa  are,  to  a  great  extent,  without  vultures,  the  only 
species    of    vulture    ever    found    in    them    being    the    small    dark    brown 
Neci'osyries,  familiar  to   any    one   who   has    visited  Sierra  Leone,  in  which 
town  it  is  a  great  scavenger. 

The  Upper  Semliki  is  not  even  bordered  with  many  trees  other  than 
a  few  wild  date  palms  and  acacias.  It  flows  for  the  most  |mrt  a  broad, 
white  ribbon  through  a  grassy  country.  There  are  but  few  human  beings 
inhabiting  this  region  at  the  present  time.  What  there  are  are  mainly 
Bakonjo,  the  same  people  who  inhabit  the  western,  southern,  and  south- 
eastern flanks  of  Kuwenzori  up  to  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet;  and  the 
Banande,  who  seem  to  be  usually  the  people  of  the  lowlands,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Bakonjo,  the  people  of   the  highlands.      The   Bakonjo   extend  in 
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their  range  over  the 
high  mountains  to 
the  west  of  I^ke 
Albert  Edward.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  a 
jiersonable  lot  of 
negroes  with  not 
particularly  ugly 
features,  very  like 
the  better -looking 
Atonga  of  the  west 
coast  of  I^ke  Nyata. 
But  the  Banande  are 
of  exceedingly  low 
appearance,  and  con- 
stitute the  ape-like 
negroes  to  which 
reference  will  be 
made  in  the  chapter 
on  anthropology. 
The  Banande  do  not 
appear  to  have  any 
separate  tribal 
organiaation,  but 
rather  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Bakonjo 
villages  on  one  side 
of  the  Semliki.and  to 
the  Babira  settlements  in  the  Semliki  forests.  They  are  generally  charac- 
terised by  their  stumpy  legs,  long  arms,  protruding  brow  ridges,  and  a  marked 
degree  of  prognathism.     Very  often  their  skin  is  of  a  dirty  yellow-brown. 

A  small  Belgian  station  has  recently  been  established  on  Lake  Albert 
Edward  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xyamukasa  River,  near  to  Fort  George  on 
the  British  side;  but  at  the  time  of  my  journey  into  this  part  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  there  was  no  station  nearer  to  the  British  frontier  than  Karimi, 
a  large  village  of  the  Bakonjo,  not  far  from  the  Semliki  Biver.  At  Karimi 
some  fairly  good  buildings  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
Europeans,  and  there  was  a  garrison  of  negro  soldiers  (Manyenia)  under 
a  negro  non-commissioned  ofBoer.  These  soldiers  were  very  smartly  dressed 
in  a  becoming  uniform  of  blue  and  red.  They  drilled  in  French,  with 
the  same  quaint  travesty  of  the  language  as  may  he  noticed  amongst  Sikhs 
and  other  natives  of  India  who  drill  in  what  they  believe  to  be  English. 
VOL.  I.  13 
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From  Karimi  north-westwards  a  considerable  journey  of  some  thirty 
miles  has  still  to  he  made  before  the  traveller  comes  to  the  ferry  of  the 
Semliki  River,  which  is  opposite  Fort  Mbeni.  A  mile  or  so  before  he 
reaches  this  ferry  he  arrives  at  a  broad,  well-made  road  with  a  splendid 
avenue  of  useful  trees  and  bananas.  He  sees  good,  substantial  buildings 
for  the  housing  of  troops  and  workers,  or  merely  a^  the  dwelliugs  of  natives 
who  have  gathered  round  the  station.  The  ]>assage  of  the  Semliki  is  made 
at  present  in  a  very  large  dug-out  canoe  with  a  broad  flat  bottom,  which  ■ 
is  perfectly  steady  and  safe,  and  is  big  enough  to  transjwjrt  cattle  or  horses. 
The   stream   of  the  Semliki   is    here  very  swift,  and    shortly   afterwards  to 


the  north  descends  in  rapids.  The  river  s«arms  with  crocodiles,  and 
therefore  these  large  canoes  are  necessary  to  ferry  men  and  live-stock  across, 
the  river  also  being  far  too  deep  to  wade  in  any  case.  Arrived  at  the 
opimsite  bank,  a  steep  climb  up  a  broad  road  has  to  be  made  before  the 
fort  is  reached,  and  here  one  is  fairly  taken  aback  at  the  beautiful  situation 
and  the  excellent  hoH?es.  I  am  afraid  there  is  at  (he  present  moment 
nothing  so  good  to  show  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  the  way  of  well- 
built  European  houses  or  barracks  for  native  troops  and  workers.  The  native 
villages  which  cluster  round  this  centre  are  also  remarkably  tidy,  and  the 
houses  are  well-built  and  comfortable. 

Fort  Mbeni  is  a  most  jiicturesque  place.     In  clear  days  it  has  a  glorious 
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view  across  the  Semliki  to  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  Kuwenzori.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  however,  this  great  range  remained  obstinately  concealed 
behind  its  cloud-veil.  But  I  was  even  more  si  ruck  with  the  splendid  land- 
scapes to  be  seen  to  the  soulh,  where  the  eye  roved  over  the  beautiful 
mountains  to  the  west  of  I^ke  Albert  Edward.  These  apjieared  to  me  to 
tower  into  the  sky  to  altitudes  not  far  short  of  10,000  feet,  but  I  was 
assured  by  the  Belgians  that  the  atmospheric  effects  at  times  were  most 
deceptive,  and  that  the  greatest  altitude  attained  by  the  highest  of  theae 
peaks  was  perhaps  not  more  than  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  or,  in  other 


words,  not  more  than  3,0()0  feet  above  the  plain  they  dominated.  There 
was  such  variety  in  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  sculptured  by  the 
hand  of  Nature.  Crags  and  blue  precipices  would  tower  above  emerald- 
^reen  lawns.  Forests  nestled  against  red  cliffs  which  the  atmosphere 
turned  to  mauve-pink  in  colour.  The  glint  of  cascades  could  be  seen 
marking  the  precipitous  descent  of  rivers.  Far  up  in  the  southern  sky 
lowering  clouds  turned  distant  sierras  to  an  inky  purple.  These  regions 
from  all  accounts  will  prove  a  most  valuable  sanatorium  for  the  north- 
eastern part  of  tlie  Congo  Free  State. 
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Mbeni  is  thought  to  be  a  fairly  healthy  station,  though  its  altitude 
above  sea  level  is  not  more  than  3,500  feet.  Two  miles  to  the  west  of 
it  the  great  Congo  Forest  begins.  It  was  at  Mbeni,  as  will  be  related  in 
Chapter  XII.,  that  we  first  got  on  the  track  of  tlie  okapi.  Consequently  I 
became  very  eager  to  enter  the  Congo  Forest  and  commence  the  search 
for  this  animal.  I  desired  also  to  reinstate  a  number  of  Congo  Pygmies 
in  their  homes,  and  see  what  these  homes  were  like.  A  few  months 
before  my  arrival  an  enterprising  German  had  come  to  Fort  Mbeni  from 
Uganda,  and  had  asked  permission  to  recruit  a  number  of  Dwarfs  to  be 
shown  by  him  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  Belgian  officer  in  charge  of 
Mbeni  did  not  think  this  proposal  would  be  favourably  received  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Province,  because  it  was  believed  that  a  considerable 
mortality  would  take  place  amongst  these  little  people  if  they  were 
reYnoved  from  their  native  forests.  He  therefore  informed  the  German 
that  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  grant  his  request,  though  the 
matter  would  be  referred  to  the  Governor  for  decision.  The  German 
agent  did  not  press  the  matter  in  conversation,  but  asked  for  guides  to  take 
him  to  the  Dwarf  settlements  in  the  forest  at  the  back  of  Fort  Mbeni 
so  that  he  might  study  the  habits  and  customs  of  these  people.  Guides 
were  given  to  him,  together  with  a  few  native  soldiers  to  form  his  escort. 

In  this  way  he  reached  the  village  of  a  Mukonjo  chief  called 
Lupdnzula,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Dwarfs  and  able  to  get  in 
contact  with  them.  The  German  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
Dwarfs,  giving  them  beads  and  cloth  and  tobacco,  and  after  a  day  or  two 
he  proposed  that  large  numbers  of  them  should  assemble  at  an  Mbuba 
village,  some  distance  to  the  north,  in  the  forest.  On  some  pretext  he 
sent  his  guides  and  escort  back  to  Mbeni,  saying  that  he  would  return 
unaccompanied  through  the  forest  to  British  territory.  Having  assembled 
the  Dwarfs  in  large  numbers,  he  suddenly  surrounded  them  with  hi* 
Swahili  porters  and  askaris  and  informed  them  that  they  were  his 
prisoners  and  would  have  to  proceed  with  him  to  Uganda.  Many  of  the 
Pygmies  succeeded  in  running  away,  but  nineteen  were  captured.  With 
these  he  started  (I  must  say  with  considerable  pluck)  to  thread  his  way 
through  the  appallingly  dense  forest  down  to  the  Semliki  River,  and 
across  that  river  to  the  District  of  Toro.  He  lost  many  of  his  Dwarfs  on 
the  way,  but  eventually  arrived  in  Uganda  with  nine.  Meantime,  the 
Belgian  authorities,  hearing  of  his  unlawful  action,  had  written  to  us  at 
Entebbe.  We  therefore  caused  the  German  in  question  to  be  arrested, 
and  took  from  him  the  Dwarfs,  whom  I  afterwards  escorted  to  the  Conga 
Free  State  to  be  repatriated. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Karl  Eriksson,  of  the  Congo  Free  State  service, 
and  a  small  escort   of  Manvema   soldiers,  I    started   with    mv  caravan   for 
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the  small  village  of  Lupdiizula,  which  was  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of 
Mbeni,  and  in  the  forest.  The  climb  to  this  village  was  a  very  arduous 
one,  and  its  altitude  must  have  been  not  far  off  5,000  feet,  situated  on 
the  more  broken,  forest-covered  dip  of  the  plateau  ridge  between  the 
heights  of  Bulega  on  the  north  and  the  Albert  Edward  mountains  on  the 
eouth-west.  Lupfinzula's  village  had  been  the  headquarters  of  a  celebrated 
Manyema  slave-raider,  who  had  lived  here  for  a  long  time  with  his 
Swahili  following.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Manyema  had  not  Arab  blood 
in  his  veins.  He  was  at  any  rate  generally  referred  to  locally  as  "the 
Arab,"   and    he    eerlainly   professed    Muhammadanism.     He   had   built   for 


himself  on  either  side  of  a  broad  street  houses  which  were  astonishingly 
Arab  in  design,  for  this  remote  corner  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  The 
carved,  massive  wooden  doora  might  have  been  imported  from  Zanzibar, 
but  I  expect  they  were  made  locally  by  a  Zanzibari  carpenter.  In  the 
gardens-  at  the  backs  of  the  houses  papawa  and  lime-trees  had  been 
planted. ■; The  whole  place  might  have  been  a  village  on  the  island  of 
Zanzibar. 

In  spite  of  this  element  of  Arab  civilisation  which  the  slave-tiader 
had  certainly  implanted  in  the  Congo  Forest,  he  had  made  himself 
notorious  for  his  ravages  and  cruelties.  Numbers  of  natives  had  been 
horribly  mutilated,  hands  and  feet  lopped  off,  and  women's  breasts  cut 
away.     All  these  people   talked   Swahili,   and   explained    to   me  that  these 
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mutilations — which,  as  only  a  negro  could,  they  had  survived — had  been 
the  work  of  the  Manyema  slave-trader  and  his  gang,  done  sometimes  out 
of  wanton  cruelty,  sometimes  as  a  punishment  for  thieving  or  absconding. 
May  it  not  be  that  many  of  the  mutilated  people  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  Congo  Free  State  are  also 
the  surviving  results  of  Arab  cruelty  ?  I  am  aware  that  it  is  customary 
to  attribute  these  outrages  to  the  native  soldiery  and  police  employed  by 
the  Belgians  to  maintain  order  or  to  collect  taxes ;  and  though  I  am  fully 
aware  that  these  native  soldiers  and  police  under  imperfect  Belgian 
administration,  as  under  imperfect  British  control,  can  commit  all  sorts 
of  atrocities  (as  we  know  they  did  in  Mashonaland  and  in  Uganda),  every 
bad  deed  of  this  description  is  not  to  be  laid  to  their  charge,  for  many 
outrages  are  the  work  of  the  Arab  traders  and  raiders  in  these  countries, 
and  of  their  apt  pupils,  the  Manyema.  This  much  I  can  speak  of  with 
certainty  and  emphasis:  that  from  the  British  frontier  near  Fort  George 
to  the  limit  of  my  journeys  into  the  Mbulm  country  of  the  Congo  Free  State^ 
up  and  gown  the  Semliki,  the  natives  appeared  to  be  prosperous  and 
happy  under  the  excellent  administration  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Meura 
and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Karl  Eriksson.  The  extent  to  which  they  were 
building  their  villages  and  cultivating  their  plantations  within  the 
precincts  of  Fort  Mbeni  showed  that  they  had  no  fear  of  the  Belgians, 
while  the  Dwarfs  equally  asserted  the  goodness  of  the  local  white  men. 
I  am  not'  prepared  to  defend  the  Congo  Free  State  from  its  British  or 
foreign  critics,  any  more  than  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  the  British 
exploration  and  administration  of  Negro  Africa  has  never  been  accompanied 
by  regrettable  incidents.  I  can  only  state  in  common  fairness  that  that 
very  small  portion  of  the  Congo  Free  State  which  I  have  seen  since 
these  countries  were  administered  by  Belgian  officials  possessed  excellent 
buildings,  well-made  roads,  and  was  inhabited  by  cheerful  natives  who 
repeatedly  and  without  solicitation  on  my  part  compared  the  good  times 
they  were  now  having  to  the  misery  and  terror  which  preceded  them 
when  the  Arabs  and  Manyema  had  established  themselves  in  the  country 
as  chiefs  and  slave-traders. 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  Lup^nzula's,  collecting  information, 
from  the  natives  about  the  okapi,  and  the  next  morning  started  for  the 
dense  forest  along  a  native  path,  very  different  from  tlie  comfortable  broad 
road  we  had  followed  hitherto.  The  path  was  often  a  mere  tunnel  through 
an  oppressive  mass  of  forest,  pedestrians  being  hardly  able  to  stand 
upright,  and  the  porters  therefore  finding  it  most  difficult  to  carry  their 
loads.  Occasionally  we  plunged  into  deep  ravines,  where  there  was  a 
sensation  of  relief  owing  to  the  lifting  of  leaves  and  branches  to  a  great 
height  above  us.     Everything  seemed   exceedingly  sodden  and    excessively 
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green.  Fallen  tree-trunks  had  been  mined  by  termites  and  covered 
with  dank  moss.  Huge  as  these  prone  monsteTs  looked,  if  one  attempted 
to  sit  down  on  them  they  crumbled  into  rottenness,  and  one  risked  being 
stung  by  great  bine  scorpions  lurking  in  the  crumbling  wood.* 

*  Sir  Henry  Stanley  has  given  in  his  "Darkest  Africa"  a  fine  description  of  the 
Semliki  i'orest :  "  There  were  chini)iB  of  palms,  giant  ferns,  wild  bananas,  and  tall 
stately  trees  all  conted  with  thick  green  moss  from  top  to  root ;  impenetralile  thickets 
of  broad- lea vud  plants :  and  heads  of  moisture  everywhere,  besides  tiny  rilleta  oozing 
out  every  few  yards  from  under  the  matted  tRTigle  of  vivid  green  and  bedewed 
undergrowth.  It  was  the  best  sirecimen  of  a  tropical  conservatory  I  had  ever  seen.  .  .  . 
In  every  tree-fork  and  along  tliu  great  horizontal  branches  grew  the  loveliest  ferns 
and  lichens,  the  '  elephant  ear '  by  the  dozen,  the  orchids  in  close  fellowship  ;  and  the 
bright  green  moss  had  fortiied  soft  circular  cushions  about  them,  and  on  almost  every 
fibre  there  trembled  a  clear  water-drop." 
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At  last  »e  reached  a  partial  clearing  open  to  the  sky.  This  was  an 
Mbuba  village  inhabited  by  tall,  not  ill-looking  negroes,  who  spoke  a 
language  quite  distinct  from  Bantu  and  not  easy  to  classify.  The  Mbulia 
huts  were  not  badly  constructed,  though  very  low,  and  their  roofs,  formed 
of  leaves  of  zingiberaceous  plants,  had  but  a  slight  )iitch.  There  was  a 
little  ornamented  i)orch  in  front  of  every  doorway.  In  spite  of  the  i«rtial 
clearing  which  had  taken  place,  the  vegetation  was  so  nimitaiit  liere  that 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  piece  of  bare  ground  for  the  camp.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  forest  clearing  the  butterflies  were  amazingly  beautiful, 
an  exact  reproduction  of  those   already    described    in  connection   with   the 


Toro  and  Nandi  forests.  Whilst  camping  in  this  place,  however,  we  were 
rendered  miserable  by  the  apinlling  thunderstorms.  Our  tents  were  too 
near  to  colossal  trees  for  us  to  feel  comfortable  when  we  heard  other 
monsters  of  the  forest  crashing  down  during  (he  midnight  storms,  while 
it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  our  beds  dry  from  the  rush  of  water.  From 
this  place  we  i>lunged  farther  into  the  forest  till  we  reached  the  Dwarfs' 
homes.  All  this  time  we  were  searching  fruitlessly  for  the  okapi,  though 
I  believe  we  were  once  on  its  track,  for  the  natives  showed  me  the 
footprints  of  a  large,  cloven-footed  animal  on  the  black  soil  of  rotted 
leaves  near  a  little  watercourse.  As,  however,  up  to  this  time  I  believed 
the  okai)i  to  be  an  aberrant  species  of  zebra,  I  turned  away  impatiently 
from   these  footprints,  thinking  them   to   be  the  s]ioor  of  a  forest  eland. 
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In   this  village,  however,  we   obtained   one   or  two  species   of  okapi  skin 
which  had  heen  cut  up  by  the  natives. 

One  of  these  Dwarf  settlements  merits  a  few  words  of  description.  You 
must  imagine  that  you  have  i>enetrated  an  extremely  dense  bit  of  forest, 
and  in  a  hollow,  near  a  trickling  stream,  under  such   a   dense  canopy  of 


foliage  that  the  presence  of  the  sky  above  is  only  indicaled  by  twinkling 
stars  of  blue  through  the  interstices  of  the  leaves,  where  the  great  tree- 
trunks  are  covered  with  green  moss  or  lichen  due  to  the  damp,  there 
are  tiny  habitations  made  of  leaves  and  sticks  which  it  is  difTicult  to 
believe  at  first  are  the  dwellings  of  human  beings.  These  are  placed 
usually  in   a   little   clearing  between  a  clump  of  great  tree-trunks.     They 
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are  perhaps  not  more  than  three  feet  at   their  greatest   height   above   the- 
ground,  are  circular,  and  have  a  tiny  hole    at   one    side  which  is  used   as 
a  doorway.     The  huts  are  made  by  tracing  first  of  all  a  rough  circle  with 
the  point  of  a  stick   on  the  cleared   ground.      All   round    this   circle  long^ 
withes   or  twigs   are   stuck  in   the  ground   erect.      These   sticks   are   then 
bent  over  in  a  flattened  semi-circle  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  thfr 
circle,  and  thus  cross  and  recross  one  another,  making  a  kind  of  low  cage 
of  sticks.     The  large  oval   leaves    of  a  zingiberaceous    plant   allied    to  the- 
bananas  or  the  canna.s — very  often  a   species  of  Coshes  or  AmomuTn — are 
fastened  by  the  ends  of  their  vstalks  to  this  network  of  twigs.     The  leaves^ 
are  usually  placed  in  widening  circles  beginning  from  the  apex  of  the  hut, 
much    as  tiles    would  be   put    on    to  a  roof,    overlapping   one  another.     As- 
this  work    very  often    is  faulty,  quantities   of  leaves  and   grass  are  thrown 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  become  settled  down  in  time  by  the  impact 
of  the  rain  into  a  mass  of  vegetation  from  which  the  water  trickles  ofif  down 
the   outer    side.      Here  these    Dwarfs   live   in    little   communities    on    the- 
outskirts  of  the  settlements  of  big  negroes.     Their  huts  are  so  difficult  to 
distinguish  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest  that  the  traveller  may  have  Dwarfs- 
living  all  round  his  encampment  and  be  unaware  of  their  presence,  especially 
as  they  manage  to  conceal  their  own  little  bodies  so  cleverly.     When  they 
are   on  friendly  terms,   however,  with  the  ^ig   black  negroes,  they  have  a 
degree  of  'confidence  in  these  neighbours,  especially  in  certain  individuals- 
If  one  of  their  friends  goes  out  into  the  forest  and  shouts  to  them,  they 
will  come,  at  his   call,  even  if  it   be    to  visit  the  mvsterious  and  dreaded 
European;     In  our  own  case,  of  course,  we  were  at  once  friends  with   the 
Dwarfs,  as  we  had  brought  back  to  their  homes  those  who  had  been  taken- 
away  by  the  German  trader.     These  returned  exiles  brought  into  my  camp- 
numbers  of  their  fellows  to  be  photographed  and  measured. 

After  several  days'  residence  in  this  forest  we  were  compelled  to  abandon 
any  further  search  for  the  okapi,  and  returned  to  the  grass-lands  of  the 
Semliki.  I  do  not  remember  noticing  mosquitoes  particularly  in  the  forest, 
but  something  gave  the  whole  caravan  severe  malarial  fever,  and  most  of 
my  porters  were  too  ill  to  carry  their  burdens.  The  Belgians  came  to 
our  assistance,  providing  us  with  porters  and  soldiers  to  carry  away  our  loads- 
to  British  territory. 

The  forest  between  Mheni  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Aruwimi 
appears  to  be  extremely  unhealthy.  Many  Europeans  who  have  attempted 
to  travel  through  this  country  have  died  of  blackwater  fever,  amongst  them^. 
I  deeply  regret  to  say,  that  excellent  servant  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
Lieutenant  Meura,  who  had  done  so  much  in  the  Upper  Ituri  District  to 
conciliate  the  natives  and  introduce  law  and  order  into  their  forest  settle- 
ments.    With  this  reservation,  however,  as  regards  danger  to  health,  I  think 
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there  is  no  part  of  Africa  more  deserving  of  careful  research  at  the  hands 
of  scientific  men.  I  am  sure  that  this  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Congo 
Forest  contains  many  strange  or  little-known  mammalis,  birds,  and  insects. 
Besides  the  oknpi  (a  complete  skin  and  two  skulls  of  which  were  procured 
for  us  b_v  the  Manyema  soldiers,  and  despatched  to  me  after  my  departure 
by  Mr.  Karl  Erikstwn),  we  obtained  the  skin  of  a  remarkable  new  genet-cat. 
This  I  took  at  the  time  lo  be  a  civet,  as  it  was  bo  large  as  to  be  almost  the 
size  of  the  big  African  civet-cat,  but  it  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  a  large 
new  species  of  genet.      It   was  named   by   Mr.   Oldfield   Thomas    Genetta 


mctorice.  This  genet  wa-i  obtained  from  a  very  dense  [Mtrt  of  the  forest. 
In  painting  my  study  of  this  animal  I  have  availed  myself  in  part  of 
the  drawing  made  from  the  skin  by  Mr.  I^mit  for  the  Zoological  Society. 
The  background  should  give  some  idea  of  the  dense  leafage  of  the  forest. 

Farther  away  from  the  Seraliki  than  we  penetrated  I  am  told  by  the 
Belgians  that  the  excessive  undergrowth  which  produced  such  a  stifling 
atmosphere  thins  away,  and  the  traveller  can  walk  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  comfort  between  the  mighty  trunks  of  the  colossal  trees,  whose 
foliage  at  a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  ground  almost  completely 
shuts  out  the  sky.  This  is  said  to  be  the  region  more  favoured  by  the 
okapi   than   the   districts   of  dense   undergrowth.      In  the  depths  of  these 
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myBterious  forests  the  natives  assert  that  there  are  other  strange  i 
besides, the  okapi.  A  creature  which  they  described  as  like  a  pig,  only 
about  six  feet  long  and  very  stoutly  built,  may  be  the  little  foreat- 
baunting  Liberian  hippo|X)lamus.  There  are  also  stories  of  a  large 
antelope,   with    a    few    white    spots    or    markings,   which    has    very    dis- 


proportionately small  hotns  in  the  male.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  a  huge,  man-like  ape,  but  this  ap|:arently  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  the  gorilla.  The  range  of  the  gorilla  extends  to  within 
a-  few  days'  journey  of  the  Semliki  Ktver,  and  specimens  which  have  been 
killed  by  natives  and  photographed  by  Kelgian  officers  (the  photographs 
were  shown  to  me)  are  nothing  but  gorillas,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.     The 
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liair  of  some  of  these  gorillas  was  quite  grey  on  the  head  and  shoulders, 
no  doubt  from  age.  The  leoi>ards  in  this  forest  are  exceedingly  dreaded 
by  the  natives,  and  the  stories  of  their  man-eating  habits  are  innumerable. 
They  are  particularly  dangerous  to  women  and  children. 

The  elephant  inhabits  these  forests  in  large  numbers,  but  he  appears 
to  frequent  with  equal  relish  the  savannahs  and  o[>en  grassy  plains  of  the 
Semliki  River  and  of  Busongora,  at  the  south  end  of  Ruwenzori.  On  our 
return    journey   through   the   Congo   Forest  we   halted   at    the  edge   of  a 


picturesque  gorge  of  the  Kuahura  River.  This  is  a  small  stream  which 
has  in  course  of  time  widened  for  itself  a  profound  gorge  in  the  plain  of 
Busongora  that  would  be  large  enough  for  a  Hudson  and  deep  enough  for 
a  Colorado.  Gazing  across  this  gorge  one  evening,  we  saw  an  immense 
herd  of  elephants  coming  toward  us,  seeming  in  the  distance  very  black 
in  colour  against  the  pale  straw-yellow  of  the  dry,  short  grass  of  the 
plains,  but  with  white  gleaming  tusks,  each  elephant  looking  extra- 
ordinarily like  the  Eastern  carvings  of  black  ebony  elephants  with  ivory 
tusks  that  are  to  be  seen  in  every  Chinese  and  Japanese  collection. 
When   they   reached   the    precipitous    descent    to    the    Ruahara    gorge,   I 
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thought  to  see  them  turn  back,  but  with  great  ease  they  slid  and 
scrambled  down  the  steep  sides,  rushing  with  shrill  trumpetings  to  the 
reed  beds  which  marked  the  invisible  watercourse.  We  shot  two  males 
out  of  this  great  herd,  having  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Congo  Free 
State  authorities.  When  the  first  rifle  shots  rang  out,  it  was  a  touching 
sight  to  see  the  baby  elephants  run  to  their  mothers  (it  was  one  of  those 
large  mixed  herds  that  one  so  often  sees,  with  females  and  young  accom- 
panied by  young  full-grown  males*),  and  the  mother  separate  her  front 
legs  as  widely  as  possible  to  receive  the  little  one  under  the  protection 
of  her  body,  ceasing  her  fierce  trumpetings  every  few  minutes  to  caress 
the  frightened  little  one  with  her  trunk.  After  the  shots  which  laid  low 
these  two  young  males,  the  frightened  animals  in  their  panic  tore  up  and 
down  the  gorge  through  the  dense  vegetation,  not,  however,  attempting 
to  charge  us,  though  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  they  would  run 
amuck  through  the  camp. 

*  These  breeding  males  appear  to  be  quite  young  (for  elephants — say  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old),  with  relatively  small— fifty-pound — tusks. 


CHAPTER    VII 
SISTORY  OF  THE  PROTECTORATE  TERRITORIES 

ON  certain   ancient    villape    suites    in    Northern    Kavirondo — namely,  in 
that    country   which   lies   between   Mount   Elgon   and   the    Victoria 
Nyanza — there  are  found  in  the  surface  soil  curious  blue  beads  and  large 
pear-shaped  ear-rings  of  jasper  and  chalcedony.     The  blue  bead  is  a  dull, 
opaque,  crystalline  substance,  deriving  its  turquoise  colour,  no  doubt,  from 
sonie   infusion   of  copper.     The    beads   are   pierced    with   large   holes,  the 
chalcedony  or  jasper  ear-drops  with  a  finely  drilled   hole.     The  Ja-luo,  or 
Nilotic  Kavirondo,  wear  these   beads  and  ear-drops,  and  attach   very  great 
value   to   them.       They   are    believed   to   come   from    the   far   north-west. 
Mr.  Hohley,  who  first  discovered  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  oniaments, 
and   the   fact    that    they    differed    widely 
from  the  glass   beads  of  commerce,  is   of 
opinion   that   they  came   from   Nubia   or 
Upper    Egypt.       These     beads,     and     the 
custom  of  building  clay  walla  with  arched 
doorways  round  the  villages,*  may  pos.sibly 
,  indicate  that  in  ancient  times  representa- 
tives of  a  superior,  not  wholly  negro,  race 
may   bave   come   down   from    the    north, 
and   have    dwelt    as    traders,    miner;!,    or 
settlers  in  these   countries   to  the   south 
of    Mount    Klgon.      We    know    by    the 
Egyptian   paintings   and    bas-reliefs   that 
they    had    sufficient    trading    intercourse 
with  the  countries  of  the  Upper  Nile  and 
the  Western  Sudan  (as  distinguished  from 
Somaliland  or  the  Land  of  Punt)  to  have 
derived    thence  specimens   of  the   Congo 

*  Though  this  is  more  eharact«ri,stic  of  the 
Bantu  Kavirondo  and  of  the  F.lgonyi  (Kandi),       i6g,    blue  be.^os  in  a  ja-lio's  rah 
than  of  the  Ja-luo.  (kavihonixiI 
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Pygmies  (who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  negroes  on  the  Congo 
watershed,  formerly  dwelt  in  large  numbers  in  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  forests)^ 
chimpanzees,  and  perhaps  certain  monkeys.  It  would  indeed  be  surprising 
if  the  powerful  dynasties  which  arose  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  from  time  to 
time  during  something  like  4,000  years  had  made  no  attempt  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  their  country  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Man's^ 
Country.  From  Khartum  the  Egyptian  boats  might  so  easily  have 
ascended  the  Nile,  assuming  that  river  to  be  free  of  sudd,  to  the  precincts 
of  what  is  now  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  Or  from  the  same  region  above 
Khartum  there  was  probably  no  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  timid,  badly 
armed  natives  to  prevent  the  Egyptian  and  Nubian  traders  advancing- 
overland  with  their  caravans  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Elgon. 

But  whether  Egyptian  commerce  or  Egyptian  rule  did  or  did  not 
have  any  direct  contact  with  these  countries  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
the  influence  of  Egyptian  civilisation  profoundly  affected  Negro  Africa. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals 
which  tropical  Africa  has  received  from  Brazil  through  the  Portuguese,  or 
which  have  been  landed  on  its  east  coast  from  India  by  Asiatic  traders, 
all  the  remaining  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants  known  to  the 
Negro  have  reached  him  by  way  of  Egypt.  From  Egypt  also  came  ideas 
for  the  making  of  planked  canoes,  such  as  those  used  by  natives  of 
Uganda,  and  the  designs  for  musical  instruments  of  a  more  complicated 
nature  than  the  drum,  the  antelope-horn  trumpet,  or  the  bowstring.  The 
Uganda  harps  are  exactly  like  those  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Is  it  possible  that  some  of  the  "  Bahima "  (the  aristocracy  of  Hamitic  type 
prevalent  in  Western  Uganda,  Unyoro,  Toro,  Ankole,  part  of  the  adjoining 
Congo  Free  State,  and  the  countries  on  the  south-east  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  ^nd  towards  the  north  and  east  of  Tanganyika)  are  the  descendants- 
of  traders  from  Ethiopia,  who  came  to  these  countries  many  centuries 
ago?  The  Bahima  have  completely  forgotten  any  Hamitic  language  that 
they  may  have  once  spoken.  They  speak  now,  with  a  marked  accent  of 
their  own,  the  Bantu  language  of  the  country  where  they  dominate  as 
an  aristocracy  or  where  they  serve  as  proud  cat  tie- keepers.  The  Bahima 
must  have  mingled  in  ancient  times — possibly  they  mingle  still  to  some 
extent — with  the  surrounding  Negroes,  from  whom  they  have  derived 
their  closer,  woollier  hair,  and,  in  some  individuals,  their  darker  colour. 
But  one  notices  amongst  them  again  and  again  a  type  of  face  startlingly 
Egyptian  in  its  n)ain  features,  and  sometimes  not  much  darker  in 
complexion. 

Tradition  amongst  the  natives  does  not  enable  us  to  fix  even  approxi- 
mately the  date  at  which  the  countries  round  the  Nile  sources  began  to 
be  invaded  by  a  superior  race  of  Hamitic  features  coming,  presumably,  from 
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the  north-east.  As  far  as  any  remembrance  of  their  origin  exists  amongst 
the  elders  of  the  Bahima,  they  repeat  a  vague  tradition  to  the  eflfect  that 
their  far-ofif  ancestors  once  were  driven  from  their  original  country  by  a 
severe  famine,  and  on  subsequent  occasions  by  internecine  wars.  They 
advanced  by  degrees  to  the  Lango  or  Bukedi  country  and  the  east  bank  of 
the  Victoria  Nile.  Here  they  halted  for  a  long  time ;  then  they  appear  to 
have  crossed  the  Nile  and  entered  Unyoro,  first  in  small,  and  by  degrees  in 
large,  numbers.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  trace  of  the  pure-blooded 
Bahima  to  be  found  north  and  east  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  but  the  Latuka, 
Turkana,  Suk,  Nandi,  and  Masai  peoples  all  bear  traces  of  having  mingled  in 
times  past  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  a  people  of  Gala  stock,  from 
whom  they  borrowed  words  for  numerals,  and  with  whom  they  interbred. 
These  Bahima  were  great  herdsmen.  They  brought  with  them  from  their 
northern  home  a  breed  of  cattle  of  their  own.  These  cattle,  remarkable  for 
their  large  size,  straight  backs,  and  enormous  horns,  agree  remarkably 
closely  with  the  long-homed  cattle  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  frescoes. 

The  Bahima,  acccording  to  native  legends,  appear  to  have  founded 
dynasties  of  kings  in  Unyoro,  Uganda,  Ankole,  Karagwe,  and  other  countries 
to  the  south.  They  were  possibly  the  means  also  by  which  musical 
instruments  of  Egyptian  shapes,  and  perhaps  other  Egyptian  "  notions," 
were  introduced  into  the  countries  round  about  Uganda.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  this  invasion  of  the  Hamite  was  not  confined  to  the  countries 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  and  of  adjoining  German  East  Africa  only. 
I  think  the  Hamite  from  these  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  spread  his 
blood  due  west,  affecting  and  improving  the  bodily  structure  and  culture 
of  many  of  the  Negro  stocks  found  there  at  the  present  day,  such  as 
the  Makarka,  or  Nyam-Nyam.  This  western  invasion  of  Hamitic  blood 
coming  from  Egypt  may  have  even  penetrated  as  far  as  the  countries 
between  the  Benue  and  the  Cross  Kiver.* 

Another  considerable  invasion  of  Caucasian  blood  came  straight  from  the 
western  Sahara  Desert  to  Senegal  and  the  countries  in  the  basin  of  the 
Niger.  In  Senegambia  arose  that  half-breed  between  the  Lybian  and 
the  Negro,  the  celebrated  Fulah  stock ;  and  the  Fulahs,  or  Fulbe,  spread 
by  conquest  almost  to  Central  Africa,  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Chad,  and  to 
the  regions  at  the  back  of  the  Cameroons,  bringing  a  counter-strain  of 
Caucasian  blood  into  regions  which  were  just  touched  by  the  infiltration 
from  the  Upper  Nile.  Then,  again,  one  seems  to  trace  this  "Hamitic'' 
improvement  of  the  Negro  physiognomy  down  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Tanganyika.  On  the  west  coast  of  that  lake  and  in  Manyema,  though  the 
people  may  have  perfectly  black  skins  and  woolly  hair,  they  often  exhibit  thin 
lips,  a  straight  nose,  and  a  European  cast  of  features.     The  Zulu  tribes  who 

*  Where  I  have  seen  very  Hanutic-looking  types. 
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invaded  the  SouthAfrican 
peninsula,  and  brought 
so  much  of  it  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Bantu- 
sj)eaking  Negro,  seem  to 
have  been  a  relatively 
recent  addition  to  the 
races  of  South  Africa, 
and  to  have  rushed  down 
from  the  more  central 
parts  of  the  continent 
with  a  raiiidity  only  less 
than  that  with  which 
they  rushed  back  again  in 
a  counter-raid  during  the 
early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — a  mid 
which  brought  Bantu- 
speaking  natives  from 
Zululand  to  within  hail 
of  the  Victoria  Kyanzo, 
The  original  Zulu  raiders 
seem  to  have  come  from 
somewhere  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tanganyika,  and  ,^i_  ^  h,,,^  f,^ 
to   have   been   a   people 

which   had  received    at  that  time  an  admixture  of  this  Hima  stock  from 
the  direction  of  Uganda. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Greek  adininij^tration  of  Egypt  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done  to  open  up  communication  with  Negro  Nileland. 
Some  time  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  Emperor  Nero  sent 
explorers  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  they  appear  to  have 
travelled  south  up  the  course  of  the  White  Nile  until  they  were  stopped 
by  the  sudd.  They  may  possibly  have  reached  as  far  south  as  the  vicinity 
of  Lado,  though  to  my  thinking  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  got  much 
beyond  the  junction  of  the  White  Nile  and  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal.  Nothing 
was  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Byzantine  Empire,  nor  did  the  Mubammadan 
rulers  of  Egypt  for  something  like  1,100  years  make  any  attempt  to  extend 
their  power  or  enlarge  their  knowledge  in  the  direction  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
Ail  this  time  the  infusion  of  Gala  or  Hamitic  blood  into  the  races  of  Uganda 
(which  consisted  mainly  of  the  ordinary  black  Negro  stock  grafted  on  to 
a  preceding  dwarfish  race  like  the  Congo  Pygmies)  was  building  up  dynasties 
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and  kingdoms  which  in  comparison  with  most  Negro  states  were  powerful, 
well  organised,  and  endowed  with  some  degree  of  indigenous  civilisation, 
raising  the  peoples  of  Uganda,  Unyoro,  and  the  countries  of  the  west  coast 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  a  position  of  comfort  and  refinement  a  good 
deal  superior  to  the  life  led  by  the  naked  folk  to  the  east  and  north  of 
that  lake,  many  of  whom  were  still  leading  an  existence  no  higher  in 
culture  than  that  of  predatory  carnivorous  man  in  the  lowest  Stone  Age. 

So  far  as  tradition  goes,  the  Bahima  of  Ankole  can  trace  the  genealogy 
of  their  kings  for  about  300  years  back.  The  Baganda  can  recall  their  kings 
of  a  period  as  far  distant  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  genealogy  of  the 
Uganda  sovereigns  includes  thirty-six  names  (prior  to  the  present  king) ; 
and  if  the  greater  part  of  the  earlier  names  are  not  myths,  this  genealogy, 
reckoning  an  average  fifteen  years'  reign  to  each  monarch,  would  take 
us  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  These  genealogies  and 
legends  will  be  treated  of  further  in  Chapters  XV.  and  XVI.  Assuming 
that  they  are  to  be  reduced  because  they  contain  repetitions  or  imaginary 
or  concurrent  names,  one  is  still  entitled  to  assume  that  Uganda,  Unyoro, 
and  perhaps  Ankole  and  Karagwe  to  the  south,  have  been  settled 
kingdoms  under  dynasties  of  Hamitic  (Gala  ?)  origin  for  500  years. 

Though  the  Uganda  dynasty,  no  doubt,  belongs  in  its  origin  to  this 
Hima  stock,  which  is  Hamitic  and  of  the  same  race  from  which  most 
of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Egypt  proceeded,  nevertheless,  as  for 
several  hundred  years  it  has  married  negro  women  of  the  indigenous 
race,  its  modern  representatives  are  merely  negroes,  with  larger,  clearer 
eyes,  and  slightly  paler  skins.  When  these  kingdoms  on  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Nyanzas  flourished,  their  utmost  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world  seems  to  have  been  a  vague,  a  very  vague,  perception  that  there 
was  an  Abyssinia,  or  a  country  to  the  north-east,  which  was  a  powerful 
kingdom  inhabited  by  people  of  palish  complexion;  while  in  other 
directions  their  geography  was  bounded  by  the  marshes  of  the  Nile,  the 
Congo  Forest,  Tanganyika,  the  steppes  of  Ugogo  and  Masailand,  the  cold 
Plateau  of  Nandi,  and  the  mass  of  Mount  Elgon. 

Muhammad  Ali,  the  first  great  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  extended  Egyptian 
rule  to  Khartum,  and  under  his  impulse  the  Nubian  merchants  began 
to  explore  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  for  slaves  and  ivory ; 
but  no  word  of  the  powerful  kingdoms  of  Uganda  and  Unyoro  reached 
Europe  through  the  explorations  of  the  White  Nile  which  followed  on 
the  action  of  Muhammad  Ali.  The  spread  of  guns  and  gunpowder,  the 
replacement  of  Portuguese  rule  by  Arab  conquest  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  immense  impulse  given  to  trade  with  East  Africa  by  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  (one  result  of  which 
was  the  enormous  increase  of  seaborne  trade  between  India  and  Zanzibar), 
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were  all   motives  which    prompted   the   Maskat   Arabs   who   had   acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  East  African  coast  from  Somaliland  to  Mozambique 


to   explore   the   unknown   interior,   esieeially   in   the   direction   of  a  land 
known  as  Unyamwezi,  or  the   Land  of  the  Moon.     During  the  first  forty 
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years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Zanzibar  Arabs  advanced  little  by  little 
towards  the  interior  behind  the  Zanzibar  coast.  They  discovered  Lake 
Nyasa,  and  they  heard  rumours  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  of  Tanganyika. 
During  the  'forties  of  the  last  century  they  became  firmly  established 
as  traders  in  Unyamwezi,  and  having  hitherto  treated  the  natives  well 
(except  that  they  purchased  slaves  from  chiefs  ready  to  sell — a  transaction 
which  made  no  bad  impression  at  all  on  the  negroes),  they  met  with 
few  or  no  obstacles  in  penetrating  farther  still  into  the  interior  in  search 
of  trade.  Reaching  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  they  heard  rumours 
of  powerful  kingdoms  to  the  north  and  west  of  that  lake. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alert  Hi  ma  aristocracy  in  Karagwe  and  Uganda 
was  beginning  to  hear   of  these  men    with   beards  and  light   complexions 
who   were   coming   to  trade  with  the  south  end  of  the  great  lake.     Arab 
traders  were  invited  to  the  court  of  Suwarora,  the  Hima  king  of  Karagwe 
(south-west    coast    of    Victoria    Nyanza),    and    especially    to   that   of  his 
gentle-natured  successor,  Ilumanika.      The  first  non-Negro   from  the  outer 
world    to   penetrate    into   Uganda    was    a    Baluch    soldier    from    Zanzibar, 
named   Isa   or   Isau    bin    Hussein,   who    fled    from    his    creditors,   first   to 
the  Arab  trading  settlements  in  Unyamwezi,  then  to  Karagwe,  and  finally 
to   the   court   of  Suna,   king    of    l^ganda,   where    he    must    have   arrived 
about  1849-1850.       His   handsome  face  and  abundant  hair  and  beard  won 
him  royal  favour.     Known  as  "  Muzagaya"  (**The  Hairy  One  "),  he  became 
a  power  in  Uganda  until    Suna's   death    in    1857,  and    possessed  a  harim 
of  300   women.     Through    Isa   the   Baluch,  the  king   of  Uganda   and   his 
nobles  and  people  first  heard  of  a  world  of  Arabs  and   whit-e  men  beyond 
Masailand,  Unyoro,  and  Tanganyika.     Suna  sent  word  to  the  Arab  traders 
in  Karagwe  inviting  them  to  his  court.     Sheikh  8nay  bin  Amir  al  Harisi 
was  the  first  to  accept.      In  1852  this  Arab   trader   stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  powerful  king  of  the  best  organised  African  state  then  existing, 
untouched    by    Arab   or   European    influence.      Snay   bin    Amir   remained 
some  time  with  Suna,  gave  him  much  information  about  the  world  outside 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  even  beyond   the   coast   of  Africa.      From    him 
Suna   and    the    Baganda   had    confirmation    of    the    stories   of  Isa.      They 
learnt  that  there  really  were  white  men. 

The  Bahima  who  had  formed  the  aristocracies  and  dynasties  of  these 
regions  remembered  in  their  traditions  a  time  when  they  were  of  much 
lighter  complexion  and  of  longer  hair  than  they  had  become  since  their 
secular  mingling  with  the  negresses  of  the  subject  races.  They  were  much 
struck  by  the^e  stories  of  white  men  existing  somewhere  beyond  the  Nile, 
and  regarded  them  as  the  stock  from  which  they  themselves  had  sprung. 
They  therefore  manifested  a  certain  fear  lest  the  white  men  from  the 
lands    of    their    forefathers    might    be    coming    to    conquer    these   fertile 
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countries  from  the  grasp  of  their  blackened  descendants.  Snay  bin  Amir, 
returning  to  Unyamwezi,  brought  back  with  him  full  accounts  of  this 
organised  and  civilised  Negro  kingdom  to  the  north.  This  news  spread 
rapidly  amongst  the  trading  Arabs  of  the  Zanzibar  hinterland,  and  come  to 


the  ears  of  the  German  missionary  Krapf,  and  to  Kebmann,  his  colleague. 
(These  two  had  already  discovered  the  snow-mountains  of  Kilimanjaro 
and  Kenya,  and  were  doing  much  to  bring  to  our  knowledge  the  names 
and  the  features  of  inner  East  Africa,)  If  Krapf  did  not  first  mention  the 
name  "  Uganda,"  then  that  revelation  falls  to  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
Richard)  Burton.  The  discovery  of  these  snow-mountains,  and  the  stories 
of  great  lakes  which  were  told  by  Krapf  and  Kebmann,  were  the   indirect 
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cause  of  Captain  Burton's  expedition  being  sent  to  discover  Tanganyika. 
On  Burton's  return  from  Tanganyika  to  Kaze  and  Tabora  in  Unyamwezi, 
he  gathered  up  and  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  all 
the  information  he  could  collect  about  Uganda,  Unyoro,  and  the  Hima 
kingdoms  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

About  1857  the  first  Arab  caravans  trading  inland  from  Mombasa 
crossed  the  Masai  and  Nandi  countries  and  stopped  in  Kavirondo  waiting 
for  permission  to  enter  Uganda.  This  was  politely  refused,  on  the  grounds 
that  Suna  was  dead,  and  his  successor,  Mutesa,  not  properly  installed. 

Burton,  returning  to  Unyamwezi  from  Tanganyika,  was  ill  and  weary 
after  his  fatiguing  explorations.  He  heard  from  the  Arabs  about  the 
existence  of  the  great  Nyanza  and  Uganda,  but  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
face  the  bother  and  risk  of  another  exploring  journey  to  the  north. 
So  he  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  pleadings  of  his  companion  Speke,  and 
allowed  the  latter  with  a  very  poorly  equipped  expedition  to  travel  with 
Arabs  or  Wanyamwezi  in  the  direction  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Thus 
Speke  discovered  and  named  that  great  lake,  and  his  discovery,  combined 
with  the  information  he  and  his  companion  had  received  from  the  Arabs, 
convinced  Speke  (but  not  Burton)  that  the  main  source  of  the  Nile  had 
at  last  been  found.  Burton  seems  to  have  been  so  snappish  to  the 
enthusiastic  Speke  when  the  latter  returned  from  his  discovery  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  that  Speke  kept  his  enthusiasm  henceforth  to  himself, 
and  took  advantage  of  Burton's  own  desire  to  remain  for  some  time  at 
Zanzibar  to  hurry  to  England  and  lay  the  facts  of  his  discovery  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  No  doubt,  being  human,  he  at  the 
same  time  poured  forth  his  grievances  against  Burton,  who  certainly  seems 
during  all  this  Tanganyika  expedition  to  have  been  over  cautious  about 
running  risks,  and  easily  cast  down  by  difficulties  and  fatigue.  Owing  to 
an  exaggerated  scare  about  the  IMasai,  which  Speke  was  quite  willing  to 
have  brushed  aside,  Burton  had  forced  Speke  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
visiting  first  of  all  (which  they  could  very  well  have  done)  the  snow- 
mountain  of  Kilimanjaro.  Undoubtedly  but  for  Burton's  fretfulness  and 
exaggerated  apprehension  of  hostility  from  the  natives,  the  exi)edition 
might  either  have  added  Lake  Nyasa  or  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanzas 
to  the  list  of  its  discoveries.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  journey 
certainly  was  the  route  to  Tanganyika.* 

Speke,  having  the  late  Colonel  Grant  with  him  as  an  associate,  returned 
to  East  Africa  and  journeyed  with  no  great  difficulty  through  Unyamwezi 

*  It  is  curious,  but  true,  that  if  Speke's  advice  had  been  followed,  and  Burton's 
cautiousness  had  been  less,  they  could  have  joined  with  Arab  caravans  in  1857  to 
march  direct  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  vid  Kilimanjaro,  and  thus  have  forestalled 
Joseph  Thomson  by  twenty-seven  years. 
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and  Karagwe  round  the  western  coast-lands  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to 
Uganda,  and  reached  that  country  in  1862.  Sana  was  dead,  and  his  son, 
the  young  king,  Mutesa,  had  been  five  years  on  the  throne.  He  received 
Speke  with  great  hospitality,  interested  himself  in  the  object  of  the 
mission,  which  was  the  discovery  of  the  Nile  sources,  and  sent  Speke  and 
Grant  to  Bugungu  to  see  the  Nile  issuing  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
Lake  in  its  birth  at  the  Ripon  Falls  (as  the  cascades  of  Jinja  were  named 
by  Speke).  Trusting  implicitly  to  native  assurances  that  the  river  thus 
tearing  away  to  the  north-west  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  the  Nile  of 
which  they  were  in  search  (and  the  assumption  turned  out  to  be  right, 
though  at  the  time  Speke  could  not  say  he  had  proved  the  fact  with 
certainty),  Speke  and  Grant  decided  to  strike  for  the  Nile  where  it  joined 
with  the  Kafu  River  (a  mere  swamp)  in  Unyoro.  The  expedition  followed 
the  Victoria  Nile  north-west  to  the  Karuma  Falls. 

Curiously  enough,  Speke  seems  to  have  displayed  no  curiosity  about 
the  Luta  Nzige,*  or  Albert  Nyanza,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  learnt 
something  from  the  natives.  He  knew,  at  the  time,  nothing  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Samuel)  Baker's  plucky  expedition  to  come  to  his  relief, 
therefore  he  could  not  be  leaving  this  important  section  of  the  Nile 
sources  for  another  explorer  to  visit.  Throughout  his  journey  he  seems  to 
have  taken  a  great  deal  for  granted,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
subsequent  discoveries  have  shown  the  truth  of  these  assumptions.  But 
these  assumptions,  nevertheless,  were  based  on  so  little  actual  evidence  for 
some  years  after  Speke's  return,  that  they  gave  his  rival — and,  I  am 
afraid  it  must  be  admitted,  enemy — Burton  an  opportunity  to  subject 
Speke's  theories  to  a  destructive  criticism,  a  criticism  which  gradually 
reduced  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  an  unwholesome  marsh  containing  a  few 
open  pools,  and  lent  strength  *to  Livingstone's  wild  theory  of  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  Nile  being  in  Lake  Bangweolo  and  the  Luapula  River. 
Mr.  Baker,  with  his  plucky  wife  (who  is  still  with  us,  and  well  and  strong 
enough  to  pay  a  visit  some  day  by  the  Uganda  Railway  to  her  old 
domain),  met  the  explorers  Speke  and  Grant  at  Gondokoro,  and  learnt 
from  them  about  the  possible  other  lake  of  the  Nile  sources,  Luta  Nzige. 
Baker  went  on  with  his  wife  and  discovered  this  lake,  which  he  named 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  a  feat  for  which  he  was  knighted  by  Her  late  Majesty. 
(In  somewhat  unfortunate  contrast  to  this  well-deserved  honour  bestowed 
on  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Captain  Speke  received  no  reward  from  the 
British  Government,  and  only  several  years  afterwards  did   his  companion 

*  The  most  common  local  Bantu  name  for  Lake  Albert  (and  Albert  Edward)  is 
Dueru  or  Lueru.  Luta  Nzige  means  "It"  (the  Lueru — Le.^  a  sheet  of  brightness) 
**  kills  locusts,"  because  the  locust  swarms  when  attempting  to  cross  these  lakes  fall 
(from  fatigue)  into  the  water  in  myriads. 
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Grant  obtain  |a  C.B.,  and  that,  I  believe,  was  in  recognition  of  some 
comparatively  inconspicuous  services  which  he  rendered  in  connection  with 
the  Abyssinian  Expedition.) 

After  Muhammad  All's  conquest  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  and  the 
foundation  of  Khattum  as  its  capital,  the  Austrian  Government  had 
interested  itself  to  some  degree  in  the  territories  which  might  lie  in  that 
direction  as  fields  for  European  commerce  and  even  colonisation.  To 
acquire  information  about  the  country  it  had  encouraged,  and  to  some 
extent  subsidised,  the  establishment  of  an  Austrian  Eoman  Catholic 
mission  which  should  carry  on  a  propaganda  among  the  Nile  Negroes, 
with  stations  at  Khartum  and  various  places  higher  up  the  Nile.  During 
the  'fifties  these  missionaries  had  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Gondokoro, 
which  is  now  the  frontier  post  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  Petherick,  an 
enterprising  Briton,  had  started  an  ivory-trading  establishment  at  Khartum, 
and  in  his  sailing  vessels  had  penetrated  up  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal,  and  up 
the  White  Nile  as  far  as  Gondokoro.  An  Italian  traveller,  JNIiani,  had 
even  at  this  time  gone  beyond,  and  reported  a  story  of  the  Nubian 
slave-traders  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  great  river  flowing  westwards 
to  the  south  of  the  Nile  watershed. 

Petherick  first  brought  to  our  notice  the  whale-headed  stork;  and  the 
ivory-traders,  whom  he  supplied  with  guns  and  ammunition  to  range  far 
and  wide  and  shoot  elephants,  brought  back  from  the  Acholi  people  far  to  the 
south  of  Gondokoro  the  story  of  womanish  races  addicted  to  the  keeping 
of  pet  dogs  who  dwelt  beyond  the  naked  Nile  negroes.  (It  was  supposed 
by  Speke  that  the  Bantu  races  of  Unyoro  and  Uganda  were  alluded  to  as 
womanish  because  of  their  habit  of  scrupulously  clothing  themselves  in  long 
garments  of  bark-cloth  in  contradistinction  to  the  Acholi,  who  consider  it 
unmanly  to  drape  male  nudity.  The  Baganda  until  recent  years  prized 
the  domestic  dog  highly  as  a  pet).  It  was  the  rapids  of  the  Nile  beyond 
Gondokoro  which,  at  the  time  of  Baker,  stopped  European  exploration  at 
that  point.  A  Maltese  ivory-trader  named  Debono,  however,  penetrated  to 
the  south  of  the  Nile  rapids,  and  was  the  first  European  (though  an 
illiterate  one)  to  reach  the  inner  Bari  and  Latuka  countries  east  of  the 
Nile,  within  the  present  Nile  Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  his  wife  discovered  the  Albert  Nvanza,  which 
they  believed  to  be  of  very  much  greater  length  than  it  really  is,  deceived 
in  this  resj)ect  by  the  strongly  marked  indications  to  the  south  of  the 
Albertine  Kift  Valley.  The  plain  of  the  Semliki,  lying  between  the 
Bulega*  heights  on  the  west  and  the  cloud-capped  Ruwenzori  range  on 
the    east,    appeared    to    them    in    its    blue    distance    to    be    an    indefinite 

*  In  Negro  languages  there  is  often  little  distinction  between  "1"  and  "r,"  "d" 
and  **  1 " ;  this  root  is  indifferently  pronounced  "  -lega  "  or  "  -rega." 
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continuation  of  Lake  Albert  to  the  south-west,  while  the  stories  which 
reached  them  about  Lake  Albert  Edward  strengthened  this  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  a  very  lengthy  "  slug-like  "  lake  in  Central  Africa,  which 
extended  from  the  confluence  of  the  V^ictoria  and  Albert  Niles  towards 
the  great  river  which  Livingstone  was  beginning  to  discover  west  of 
Tanganyika,  which  river  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  Upper  Congo. 
Persistent  clouds,  and  perhaps  a  difficulty  of  understanding  the  natives, 
prevented  Sir  Samuel  Baker  from  guessing  that  his  "  Blue  Mountains " 
were  probably  the  highest  range  in  all  Africa,  and  contained  thirty  miles 
of  snow  and  glaciers. 

Baker  afterwards  returned  to  the  Egyptian  Sudan  as  its  Governor-General, 
and  again  visited  these  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  discovering  a  portion 
of  that  chain  of  swamp  lakes  nowadays  known  under  the  names  of  Kioga, 
Kwania,  etc.  On  Baker's  visit  for  the  discovery  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  he 
and  his  wife  had  been  held  captive  and  very  nearly  killed  by  the  king 
of  Unyoro  (Kamurasi)  ;  and  Kamurasi's  successor,  Kabarega,  proved  himself 
quite  as  inimical  in  subsequent  years,  and  prevented  Baker  from  continuing 
his  researches  in  the  direction  of  Uganda.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  succeeded 
in  his  Y)ost  at  Khartum  by  the  late  General  Gordon,  and  General  Gordon 
despatched  two  or  more  of  his  cosmopolitan  white  assistants — Belgians  and 
Americans — to  spy  out  the  land  in   Uganda. 

Arab  intercourse  with  Uganda  had  somewhat  diminished  since  the  time 
of  Speke's  visit.  King  Mutesa,  though  in  a  way  searching  for  a  religion 
better  than  the  inane  worship  of  ancestral,  earth,  air,  or  water -[spirits,  had 
considered  jNluhammadanism,  but  had  rejected  it,  some  say  because  he 
objected  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  others  because  he  vaguely  felt  the 
danger  of  its  political  ])ropaganda,  believing  that  if  he  and  his  people  became 
Muhammadans  they  would  fall  inevitably  under  the  power  of  "  the  Turk  " 
(the  Egyptian  rule  in  the  Sudan  in  those  days  was  always  referred  to  as 
the  rule  of  the  Turks).  Less  and  less  began  to  be  heard  about  Uganda 
and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  from  Zanzibar.  Burton's  criticisms  of  Speke's 
discoveries  had  shaken  the  faith  of  many  geographical  ^experts  in  their 
validity.  Livingstone's  mistaken  impression  that  his  last  discoveries  had 
placed  the  sources  of  the  Nile  where  he  had  really  discovered  the  main 
springs  of  the  Congo  led  the  interest  of  African  exploration  rather  more 
towards  Lakes  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika.  A  young  Welshman  domiciled  in 
America,  and  become  the  travelling  representative  of  a  great  American 
journal — Henry  Morton  Stanley — had  succeeded  in  a  very  complete  and 
remarkable  manner  in  finding  Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  shores  of  Tanganyika, 
and  relieving  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  worn  out  with  penury,  misfortunes, 
and  ill-health. 

Stanley  returned  to  Europe,  to  learn  soon  afterwards  that  thejman  whom 
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he  had  relieved  had  with  sublime  obstinacy  returned  to  his  exploration  of 
the  supposed  Nile  sources,  only  to  die  of  dysentery  on  Lake  Bangweolo. 
The  unsolved  problem  of  the  Congo-Nile — the  doubts  which  had  been 
thrown  on  the  existence  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  as  a  vast  and  single  lake — 
were  excellent  motives  which  prompted  the  Netv  Yoi^k  Herald  and  the 
Daily  Telegraph  to  join  forces  and  to  provide  the  funds  for  an  expedition 
which  should  enable  Stanley  to  solve  these  problems.  And  Stanley  did 
solve  them.  Journeying  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  Speke's  old  route 
through  Unyamwezi,  he  put  together  a  boat  on  the  waters  of  that  lake 
and  completely  circumnavigated  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  showing  conclusively 
for  the  first  time  that  it  was  the  vastest  inland  sea  of  Africa,  and  perhaps 
the  second  greatest  fresh- water  lake  in  the  world.  Although  in  his  hurried 
survey  of  the  lake  shore  Stanley  made  some  mistakes  (mistakes  which  clung 
obstinately  for  years  to  the  map),  he  nevertheless  gave  us  the  first  approxi- 
mately correct  outline  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  indicated  the  existence 
of  its  principal  islands  and  archipelagoes.  (On  his  subsequent  expedition 
to  relieve  Emin  Pasha  he  himself  corrected  his  original  survey  of  the  west 
coast,  and  added  the  large  south-western  gulf  to  the  waters  of  the  lake.) 

In  1875  Stanley  and  his  large  expedition  reached  Uganda,  to  be  received 
by  the  same  Mutesa  who  had  received  Speke.  Mutesa  was  again  puzzled 
about  religious  matters.  Stanley's  conversations  inclined  him  favourably 
towards  Christianity.  At  this  opportune  moment  there  arrived  in  Uganda 
one  of  Gordon's  messengers,  or  (if  one  may  say  so  without  unpleasantness) 
spies — Linant  de  Bellefonds,  a  Belgian,  who  in  reality  had  come  to  see 
whether  Uganda  was  worth  the  conquering,  and  whether  it  was  too  tough 
a  job  to  tackle.  Stanley  resolved  to  write  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph  inviting  English  missionaries  to  proceed  to  the  evangeli- 
sation of  Uganda.  He  had  no  means  of  sending  this  letter  back  to  Europe 
save  by  way  of  the  Nile,  and  Linant  de  Bellefonds  volunteered  to  take  it. 
As  the  unfortunate  Belgian  was  travelling  down  the  Nile  through  the  Bari 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Gondokoro,  his  expedition  was  attacked  by  the 
Bari,  who  had  suffered  recently  great  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Nubian 
slave-traders.  Linant  de  Bellefonds  was  murdered  by  the  Bari,  and  his 
corpse  was  thrown  on  the  bank,  to  lie  there  rptting  under  the  sun.  A 
Government  expedition  sent  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  attack  and 
to  punish  the  Bari  recovered  Linant  de  Bellefonds'  body,  and  removed 
therefrom  the  long  knee-boots  which  he  was  wearing  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  one  of  the  boots — he  had  tucked  it  between  boot  and  leg  at 
the  time  of  the  attack — was  found  Stanley's  famous  letter  to  the  missionaries. 
This  was  sent  on  to  Gordon  Pasha  at  Khartum,  and  forwarded  bv  him  to 
the  Daily  Telegraph  with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  had  been  found.      The  letter,  when  published,  met  with  an  immediate 
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response.  Before  many  months  were  over  (perhaps  less  than  a  year  after 
Stanley  had  issued  the  appeal  from  far  Uganda),  the  first  party  of  Anglican 
missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  started  in  two  sections 
for  Uganda.  One-half  went  by  way  of  Zanzibar  and  Unyamwezi,  the  other 
went  up  the  ^ile.  Both  met  in  Uganda,  and  the  establishments  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  which  w^ere  destined  after  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes to  result  in  an  immensely  successful  propaganda,  commenced  in  1877 
their  work  in  Uganda.  Truly  Stanley's  letter,  the  blood-stained  sheet 
of  paper  found  in  the  boot  of  the  murdered  de  Bellefonds,  was  big  with 
fateful  results  for  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican 
propaganda  roused  attention  at  Kome,  or  rather  struck  the  imagination 
and  intelligence  of  a  remarkable  prelate  of  the  Roman  Church — Bishop 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Lavigerie,  who,  as  Bishop  of  Algiers,  had  founded 
the  Mission  of  the  White  Fathers,  a  body  of  ardent  missionaries  who  were 
to  imitate  the  Arabs  in  their  dress,  to  lead  in  many  respects  an  Arab  life, 
and  thus  to  convert  Northern  Africa  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  to 
the  Christian  faith.  The  views  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  were,  perhaps, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  much  political  as  religious,  and  he  yearned 
to  acquire  fresh  territory,  not  only  for  his  Church,  but  for  his  own  nation, 
France.  Resolved  that  the  British  missionaries  .should  not  have  it  all 
their  own  way  in  Central  Africa,  he  despatched  his  White  Fathers  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Uganda  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Zanzibar  coast 
and  Tanganyika  on  the  other.  On  Tanganyika  the  White  Feathers  have 
done  a  really  great  work  in  making  their  missions  points  of  refuge  for 
the  slaver-raided  natives,  in  introducing  the  elementary  arts  and  industries 
of  civilised  life,  and  in  conferring  such  benefits  on  the  local  agriculture 
as  the  introduction  of  wheat  and  European  vegetables.  In  Uganda,  un- 
fortunately, they  came  into  rivalry,  both  religious  and  political,  with  the 
Anglican  missionaries  who  had  been  first  established  there,  and  this  struggle 
for  ascendancy  between  representatives  of  two  branches  of  the  Christian 
faith  perplexed  and  irritated  the  weary  and  fickle  Mutesa,  who  in  his 
last  days  was  often  heard  to  regret  that  he  had  invited  any  missionaries 
at  all  to  his  country. 

After  Stanley's  departure  from  Uganda  and  the  death  of  Linant  de 
Bellefonds,  General  Gordon's  Government  again  began  to  interest  itself  in 
the  question  of  Uganda.  Indeed,  about  this  time  the  Government  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  during  the  last  years  of  Ismail  Pasha's  reign  over  Egypt, 
became  strangely  ambitious.  It  had  annexed  the  greater  part  of  Somali- 
land ;  it  had  annexed,  but  failed  to  maintain  the  annexation  of,  Abyssinia; 
and  its  fleet,  under  a  Scotchman,  McGillop  Pasha,  had  steamed  down  the 
east    coast    of  Africa   and    had    attempted    to     seize    the    mainland    i)orts. 
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Mombasa  included,  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Sir  John  Kirk  was  then 
the  British  representative  at  the  court  of  the  Zanzibar  "  sayyid,"  or  sultan. 
He' was  hoping  to  see  the  growth  of  a  large,  prosperous,  and  well-governed 
Arab  state  over  East  Africa  between  Somaliland  on  the  north  and  the 
Portuguese  possessions  on  the  south,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  great  lakes. 
This  state,  he  hoped,  would  eventually  come  under  a  sufficiency  of  British 
protection  or  control  to  prevent  the  intermeddling  of  other  European 
}X)wer8,  and  to  secure  an  unhampered  field  for  British  commerce.  Mut^sa 
had  heard  from  the  English  missionaries  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  had 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  him.  Sir  John  Kirk  had  intervened  to 
send  away  the  fleet  of  McGillop  Pasha,  and  had  prevented  the  Egyptian 
Government  from  laying  hold  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar's  possessions  south 
of  Somaliland.  He  now  made  a  certain  intervention  on  liehalf  of  Uganda, 
and  his  representations  through  the  British  Foreign  Office  restrained  General 
Gordon  from  establishing  the  Egyptian  power  south  of  the  Victoria  Nile. 

In  1884  Mutesa  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mwanga.  ^Mwanga 
was  a  youth  of  very  vicious  tastes,  and  introduced  practices  into  his 
court  of  an  indescribable  nature,  only  to  be  alluded  to  in  Latin 
phrases  which  might  be  borrowed  from  the  works  of  Suetonius.  He 
very  soon  came  into  collision  with  Christianity.  Both  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  converts  steadily  refused  to  join  in  his  orgies.  Several  cruel 
executions  followed,  and  the  persecution  of  both  Christians  and  Muham- 
madans  became  so  vehement  that,  despite  the  almost  religious  reverence 
which  was  paid  to  the  sacred  person  of  the  king  in  Uganda,  a  strong 
feeling  grew  up  for  the  deposition  of  Mwanga.  King  Mutesa  during  his 
later  years  had  been  less  afraid  of  Muhammadanism,  and  had  decidedly 
acquiesced  in  the  settlement  of  Arabs  in  his  country  both  as  traders  and 
religious  teachers.  His  half-brother  Mbogo  had  become  a  Muhammadan,* 
and  numbers  of  other  Baganda  had  been  converted  to  Islam.  Many  of 
these  people,  in  fact,  had  travelled  to  the  coast,  returning  with  Arab 
-caravans,  and  had  joined  the  Muhammadan  faith  at  Zanzibar. 

In  the  late  'seventies  a  great  revival  of  Arab  enterprise  had  taken 
place,  firstly  in  matters  of  commerce,  and  secondly  not  unconnected  with 
s.  desire  to  establish  an  Arab  rule  over  the  countries  of  inner  Africa. 
Arab  t  caravans  had  pushed  boldly  inland  from  the  ]Mombasa  coast,  feeling 
their   wav  alone:   the   direct    route    to   the  Victoria   ]\vanza.     In    this  wav 

*  Mbogo  was  once  for  a  brief  time  made  king  over  I^anda.  He  lias  always 
been  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  British  Government,  is  now  regarded  as  the  official 
head  of  the  Muhammadans  in  Uganda,  and  receives  a  yearly  pension. 

t  When  I  say  "Arab"  in  dealing  with  periods  since  1850,  I  must  be  taken  to 
include  black  men  with  only  a  proportion  of  Arab  blood  in  their  veins,  as  well 
as  pale-complexioned,  long-bearded  Arabs  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Arabia. 
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information  reached  the   missionaries  established   at   Mombasa  during  the 
'seventies  of  the  existence  of  a  Nilotic  Kegro  language  in  Kavirondo,  on  the 
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Dorth-east  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.     News  began  to  arrive  of  the  Nandi 
people,"  and  of  the   Rift  Valley  with  its  salt-  and  fresh-water  lakes.     All 

*  The  word  "Nandi"  first    appears    on    the  map    of    Stanley's  "Through  the 
Dark  Continent"  in  1878. 
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this  iDformation,  gathered  up  and  intelligently  commented  on  by  the 
geographer,  E.  G.  Kavenstein,  brought  about  the  despatch  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society's  celebrated  expedition  under  Joseph  Thomson,  to 
which  I  shall  allude  later  on. 

Meantime,  this  steady  increase  of  Muhammadanism  had  brought  to 
Mwanga's  court  an  ally  to  Christian  influence.  In  the  presence,  not  only 
of  mere  heathenry,  but  of  a  soul-and-body-destroying  debauchery  which 
was  rapidly  spreading  under  Mwanga's  influence,  the  ''Peoples  of  the 
Book"  or  *'of  the  Religion  (Din)"  (as  they  styled  themselves) — nameh*, 
the  adherents  of  the  Christian  missions  and  the  Muhammadan  propagandists 
(who  had  this  common  ground  of  belief,  in  that  they  derived  their  faith  from 
two  diflferent  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures) — united  their  protests 
against  Mwanga's  senseless  cruelties  and  filthy  practices.  Mwanga  thought 
to  abolish  the  principal  of  his  critics,  both  Christian  and  Muhammadan, 
by  inviting  those  chiefs  and  oflicials  who  had  dared  to  reason  with  him  to 
proceed  on  a  warlike  expedition  against  the  Bavuma.  His  idea  was  to 
land  them  on  an  inaccessible  island,  take  awav  all  the  canoes,  and  leave 
them  to  starve  to  death  there.  Scenting  his  plot,  the  leaders  of  the  religious 
party  resolved  to  strike  for  life  and  freedom,  and  2)Ossibly  depose  the  king. 
The  cowardly  Mwanga  became  panic-stricken  and  escaped,  every  facility 
being  given  him  to  get  away.  He  fled  in  canoes  to  the  south  end  of  the 
lake,  where  eventually  he  took  refuge  at  a  mission  station  of  the  White 
Fathers.     He  short Iv  afterwards  declared  himself  a  Koman  Catholic. 

After  this  bloodless  revolution,  however,  the  temporary  alliance  between 
the  Christians  and  Muhammadans  was  dissolved,  and  the  Muhammadans 
got  the  upper  hand.  The  Christians  and  the  Muhammadans  had  managed 
before  Mwanga  fled  to  secure  the  i)erson  of  the  eldest  amongst  his 
brothers,  Kiwewa,  a  man  much  older  than  Mwanga,  who  had  been  debarred 
from  succeeding  to  the  throne  on  Mutesa's  death  by  the  Uganda  super- 
stition that  a  dead  king  should  be  succeeded  hy  one  of  his  younger,  not 
one  of  his  elder  sons.  After  the  revolution  the  Muhammadans  attempted 
to  force  on  Kiwewa  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Kiwewa,  however,  steadily 
refused,  and  when  it  was  attempted  to  impose  this  rite  on  him  against  his 
will  he  turned  on  the  high  functionaries  of  his  kingdom  who  were  Muham- 
madans and  had  come  to  his  enclosure  for  this  purpose,  and  killed  several 
of  them.  His  palace  was  then  attacked  by  the  Muhammadans,  and  Kiwewa 
fled.  His  younger  brother,  Kalema,  was  circumcised  by  the  Muhammadans 
and  placed  on  the  throne  as  an  avowedly  Muhammadan  king.  Kiwewa 
was  eventually  captured  and  put  to  death.  Many  princes  and  princesses 
of  royal  blood  were  burnt.  The  Christian  missionaries  were  expelled  from 
the  country,  and  large  numbers  of  their  converts  left  in  dismay  for  Ankole 
and  the  soutli  end  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza. 
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In  the  worst  days  of  his  persecutions  of  the  Christians  Mwanga  had 
frequently  threatened  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  with  murder, 
though  he  always  denied  his  threats  when  faced  with  them.  The  truth 
is  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  state  of  nervous  trepidation  owing  to  the 
belief  that  some  European  State  would  annex  his  kingdom.  As  the  result  of 
the  interesting  reports  sent  home  by  such  missionaries  as  Mr.  Wakefield,  of 
Jomvu,  near  Mombasa,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  had,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  sent  out  an  expedition  under  Joseph  Thomson  to  discover 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  Dr.  Fischer,  a  well-known  German  explorer,  had  already  reached 
the  Rift  Valley  and  discovered  Lake  Naivasha.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
using  of  this  route  was  the  supposed  ferocity  of  the  Masai.  The  real 
explanation  of  this  was  (apart  from  the  Masai  raids  for  cattle,  which 
brought  them  sometimes  to  the  vicinity  of  Mombasa)  that  the  Swahili 
caravans  traversing  this  part  of  East  Africa  never  hesitated  to  plunder  the 
natives  when  they  thought  themselves  strong  enough.  They  had  received 
several  well-merited  and  drastic  punishments  at  the  hands  of  the  Masai 
for  these  attempts  to  rob  and  rape,  therefore  they  had  circulated  reports 
about  Masai  ferocity,  which  for  a  long  time  caused  Europeans  to  regard 
this  lordly  tribe  with  a  quite  exaggerated  dread. 

Joseph  Thomson,  however,  managed  to  get  through  the  Masai  country 
with  little  diflHculty.  He  was  obliged  to  some  extent  to  follow  where  led 
by  the  Swahili  traders,  and  as  the  latter  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
Nandi  and  Lumbwa  tribes  which  intervened  between  the  Rift  Valley  and 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  he  made  with  them  a  considerable  detour,  skirting 
Nandi,  and  reaching  the  Nzoia  River  on  the  north-east  of  the  lake.  He 
followed  the  Nzoia  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Nyanza,  and  was  the  first 
explorer  to  correct  the  mistake  into  which  Stanley  had  fallen  of  making 
Ugowe  Bay  a  broad,  vast  gulf  to  the  north-east  of  the  lake,  instead  of  a 
small  indentation  of  the  coast  with  a  long,  nan-ow,  tortuous  gulf  to  the 
south  of  it  (now  called  Kavirondo  Bay).  Joseph  Thomson  stopped  near 
the  confines  of  Busoga,  having  accomplished  his  main  object,  and  being 
given  to  understand  that  the  king  of  Uganda  would  deeply  resent  an 
explorer  entering  Uganda  through  the  tributary  state  of  Busoga. 

Thomson  returned  to  the  coast  after  revealing  the  existence  of  Mount 
Elgon,*  Lake  Baringo,  and  the  Suk  countries,  after  establishing  the  truth 
of  Krapfs  supposed  discovery  of  a  snow-mountain  to  the  north  of 
Kilimanjaro  (Kenya),  and  after  giving  such  hints  and  suggestions  regarding 
the  existence  of  other  lakes  still  farther  to  the  north  as  to  lead  Count  Teleki 
a  few  years  afterwards  to  discover  Lakes  Rudolf  and  Stephanie.     The  rumour 

•  Referred  to  by  Sir  H.  Stanley  as  "  Marsawa  '*  ("  Masawa  "  is  the  Luganda  name), 
and  guessed  at  7,000  feet  high — in  1875. 
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of  Thomson's  approach  had  reached  the  ears  of  Mutesa  just  before  his 
death.  It  revived  the  apprehensions  of  the  Baganda,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  had  a  legendary  prophecy  floating  about  their  memories  to  the 
eflfect  that  when  Uganda  became  subjected  to  a  higher  power  the  invaders 
would  come  by  way  of  Busoga.*  Consequently,  when  the  unfortunate, 
rash,  and  ill-advised  Bishop  Hannington,  the  first  Anglican  bishop  appointed 
for  Uganda,  attempted  to  follow  in  Joseph  Thomson's  footsteps,  and  entered 
Busoga  in  1886,  Mwanga  hurriedly  sent  orders  to  Luba,  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  Busoga,  to  slay  the  European,  whom  he,  Mwanga, . 
believed  to  be  a  political  emissary.  Bishop  Hannington  was  therefore 
killed  by  Luba's  men  with  spears  not  far  from  the  site  of  what  is 
now  called  Fort  Thruston,  a  beautiful  place  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Napoleon  Gulf. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Junker  (a  Russo-German  explorer),  who  had  been 
travelling  through  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  regions  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mahdi's  revolt,  took  refuge  with  Emin,  the  Governor 
of  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  who  had  set  up  a  vestige  of  settled  government 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  with  his  headquarters  at  Wadelai.  Junker's  only 
chance  of  reaching  Europe  was  to  travel  by  way  of  Unyoro  and  Uganda, 
and  by  dint  of  lavish  presents  to  the  sulky  Mwanga  he  was  allowed  to 
pass  on  to  Unyamwezi  and  the  coast.  Dr.  Junker  and  the  British 
missionary,  Mackay  (who  was  so  prominent  and  respected  a  person  at  this 
stage  of  Uganda's  history,  and  whose  death  from  blackwater  fever  occurred 
just  as  the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  Uganda  were  brightening),  had 
conveyed  to  Europe  an  intimation  from  Emin  that  he  was  with  difficulty 
holding  his  own  against  the  advancing  Dervishes  of  the  Mahdi's,  or  rather 
the  Khalifa's,  empire.  English  feeling  was  much  stirred  on  the  subject 
of  Emin,  who  had  been  a  generous  donor  to  the  natural  history  collections 
at  the  British  Museum.  Moreover,  England  at  this  time  had  become 
the  guardian  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  felt  that  only  England  could  properly 
intervene  by  sending  a  relief  expedition  to  Equatoria. 

I  must  retrace  my  steps  in  the  survey  of  the  history  of  these  regions 
and  point  out  that  Joseph  Thomson's  expedition,  which  came  to  an  end 
in  the  spring  of  1884,  drew  the  attention  of  British  geographers  and  of 
the  British  Government  to  the  future  commercial  importance  of  this 
direct  overland  route  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Sir  John  Kirk,  firmly 
believing  in  the  commercial  possibilities  of  these  regions,  had  induced 
the  Royal  Society  and  British  Association  to  combine  in  sending  a  scientific 
expedition  to  examine  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  He 
intended  that   this   expedition    should   be   made   the   means   of  conveying 

*  This  prophecy  turned  out  truly,  for  the  caravans  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  Captain 
(now  General  Sir  Frederick)  Lugard  followed  this  route. 
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retUFD   presents   to   the   chiefs  of  that   region    who   had  political  relations 
with  him. 

The  author  of  this  book  happened  to  be  the  person  selected  to  command 
this   expedition,   having   not    long   since   returned  from   an   exploration   of 


luba'b  fokt  in  1897) 

the  Lower  Congo  nnder  the  tegis  of  Stanley,  then  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  political  result  of  his  work  on  Kilimanjaro 
was  the  conclusion  of  treaties  which  very  nearly  brought  the  whole  of 
that  mountain  within  the  Uritish  sphere,  and  which  at  any  rate  were  the 
basis  from  which  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  sprang.     This 
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company  was  mainly  organised  by  the  late  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  the 
chairman  of  the  British  India  Steamship  Navigation  Company.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  had  Sir  William  Mackinnon  possessed  greater  faith  in 
East  Africa  and  moved  a  little  sooner  in  the  right  direction,  we  should 
have  secured  the  whole  of  Kilimanjaro,  besides  the  territories  which  we 
now  j)osses8  at  the  base  of  that  mountain.  But  Sir  William  was  cautious, 
and  disinclined  to  embark  his  capital  in  East  African  adventures  without 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  Government  guarantee.  Once  the  company 
had  been  started,  however,  Sir  William  became  keenly  interested  in  the 
plan  for  relieving  Emin  Pasha,  no  doubt  with  the  ulterior  object — not 
after  all  a  discreditable  one — of  extending  the  dominion  of  his  chartered 
company  to  the  territories  which  Emin  felt  obliged  to  evacuate. 

But  there  were  already  many  international  jealousies  regarding  the 
allotment  of  East  Africa.  The  1890  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  seemed  at  that  time  an  imix)ssibility,  and  Germany  viewed  with  con- 
siderable jealousy  any  transference  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  or  Uganda  to  the 
British  sphere  of  influence.  Moreover,  the  murder  of  Bishop  Hannington 
had  made  a  deep  impression,  and  the  power  of  Uganda  was  thought  to  be 
too  strong  for  the  best-organised  military  expedition  of  that  period  to 
face  with  any  chance  of  success.  Consequently,  as  Stanley  wished  to 
reach  Equatoria  without  travelling  through  Uganda  or  through  German 
East  Africa,  he  felt  obliged  to  take  the  Congo  route.  That  he  succeeded 
in  his  purpose  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  though  it  was  at  the  cost 
of  privations,  miseries,  deaths,  delays,  and  disappointments  which  would 
probably  all  have  been  avoided  but  for  the  refusal  of  the  Germans  to 
allow  him  to  proceed  through  German  East  Africa,  or  the  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  would  have  been  met  with  by  following 
Joseph  Thomson's  route  from  Mombasa  past  Mount  Elgon  to  the  Nile. 
Stanley  brought  away  Emin  Pasha,  discovered  Kuwenzori  and  Lake 
Albert  Edward,  and  in  a  measure  increased  the  British  claims  to  consider 
these  territories  to  lie  within  a  British  sphere  of  influence. 

Towards  the  close  of  1889  the  detestation  of  the  Muhammadans  felt 
by  the  peasants  of  Uganda,  and  the  growing  influence  of  the  Christians, 
decided  Mwanga  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  his  throne.  This  eflfort,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Stokes,*  an  English  merchant,  was  eventually  successful. 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Stokes  was  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  a  Protestant 
who  came  out  as  one  of  the  Jay  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  His 
English  wife  died  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Some  time  afterwards  Stokes  contracted 
a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  an  Unyamwezi  chief.  He  had  by  this  time  left  the 
service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  had  set  himself  up  as  an  organiser  of 
missionary  transi)ort  and  a  trader.  He  was  commissioned  by  Sir  John  Kirk  to  engage 
the  head-men  and  porters  of  my  expedition  to  Kilimanjaro,  and  very  well  he  acquitted 
himself  of  the  task.    He  was  an  impulsive  man,  however,  and  somewhat  quarrelsome.    I 
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Mwanga,  as  a  Eoman  Catholic,  was  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  Uganda. 
The  missionaries,  Anglican  and  Roman,  returned  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  country,  and  all  the  Christian  fugitives  flocked  to  their  homes,  to 
find  Christianity  officially  established  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
many  of  the  defeated  Muhammadans  taking  refuge  with  Kabarega,  king 
of  Unyoro. 

Other  events  not  directly  connected  with  Uganda  had  been  taking  place 
in  Nyasaland  and  on  ]^ke  Tanganyika,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  England  and  Germany  to  arrive  at  a  friendly  understanding 
regarding  the  complete  delimitation  of  their  respective  spheres  in  East 
Africa.  The  result  was  the  Anglo-German  Convention  of  June,  1890 — an 
absolutely  satisfactory  arrangement.  By  this  Anglo-German  Convention, 
Uganda  and  all  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  north  of  the 
first  degree  of  south  latitude  fell  to  the  British  sphere  of  influence. 

Since  1888,  when  a  partial  delimitation  of  the  British  and  German 
spheres  had  been  effected  on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  and  thence  inland  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  had  commenced 
the  work  of  administration  of  the  coast  territories,  a  portion  of  which  it 
governed  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  an  administration  on  the  coast,  the  company  despatched,  amongst 
other  expeditions,  one  under  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Gedge,  to  make  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  the  far  interior  up 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Mr.  Jackson  passed  through  Kavirondo,  and  arrived 
in  Uganda  shortly  after  Mwanga's  return,  at  a  moment  when  the  growing 

believe  he  conceived  himself  to  have  been  rather  snubbed,  or  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, by  the  British  authorities  at  Zanzibar.  Therefore,  when  the  Germans  began  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  scramble  for  East  Africa,  Stokes  rather  placed  himself  at  their 
disi)08al,  and  assisted  them  a  good  deal  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Wanyamwezi 
chiefs,  so  that  at  onetime  he  occupied  a  quasi  official  position  in  the  German  sphere 
as  a  German  agent.  He  kept  aloof  latterly  from  politics,  and  was  ready  to  serve 
Germans  or  English,  one  native  chief  against  another,  for  fair  payment.  He  gained  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  natives,  who  were  devoted  to  him.  This  being  the 
case,  he  was  able  to  raise  porters  for  long  expeditions  as  no  other  European  could  have 
done  at  that  time.  After  the  British  Protectorate  was  declared  over  Uganda,  Stokes 
turned  his  attention  to  trade  with  the  Arabs  and  Manyema,  who  were  established  on 
the  Congo  Free  State  border.  It  Avas  believed  by  Captain  Lothaire,  a  Belgian  officer, 
that  Stokes  was  assisting  the  Arab  and  Manyema  enemies  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
with  munitions  of  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  (though  Stokes  was  not  over- 
scrupulous in  such  matters)  there  was  not  the  slightest  truth  in  the  story  that  he  had 
done  so.  He  simply  went  to  the  verge  of  the  Congo  Forest  to  purchase  ivory  from  the 
Arabs  and  Manyema  for  ordinary  trade  goods,  and  also  for  bills  on  Zanzibar.  He  was 
summoned  by  Captain  Ijothaire  to  his  camp,  and  came  without  the  least  suspicion  that 
foul  play  was  intended.  He  was  suddenly  informed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  that 
sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  on  him  by  a  court-martial,  and  he  was  hanged  early 
the  next  morning — a  cold-blooded  and  wholly  indefensible  murder. 
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disaccord  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  the  prowling  enmity  of 
the  expelled  Muhammadans  caused  a  large  \yaity  of  influential  Baganda  to 
desire  the  establishment  of  Fome  kind  of  European  Protectorate.  The 
French  missionaries  of  Cardinal  Ijavigerie's  mission  were  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  a  British  Protectorate.  They  would  (not  unnaturally,  seeing  they 
were  Frenchmen)  have  preferred  in  some  way  to  obtain  French  protection 
for  Uganda,  in  the  hoj)e  that  Fmnce  meant  eventually  to  work  her  way 
from  French  Congo  round  the  north  of  the  Congo  Free  State  to  Uganda 
(a  dream  not  so  impossible  when  one  remembers  the  actual  achievements 
of  Marchand  eight  years  later).  Failing  a  French  Protectorate,  they  would 
have  preferred  to  be  under  German  political  control,  Fome  of  these  Catholic 
priests  being  of  German  or  Alsatian  nationality. 

Mwanga  really  did  not  want  any  European  overlordship  at  all.     He  had, 

however,  sent  to  Mr.  Jackson  a  vague  request  for  help,  which  reached  the 

former  in  Kavirondo  at  the  end  of  1889.     Mr.  Jackson  replied,  offering  to 

come  if  Mwanga  would  i)lace  his  country  under  the  company's  protection. 

Mwanga  shilly-shallied,  however,  and  Jackson  went   oflF  to   Mount   Elgon. 

Whilst  he  was   absent  Dr.  Karl  Peters  (a  German  traveller  who  had  got 

up  an  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  Emin  Pasha,  but  who  was  really  bent 

on  political  adventures,  and  was  a  free  lance)  marched  into  Jackson's  camp 

in  Kavirondo,  was  mistaken  by  Jackson's  servants  for  an  Englishman,  and 

therefore    handed     the     letters    which    were     awaiting    Jackson's    return. 

Dr.  Peters   having  opened   and   read   these,   determined  to  go  himself  to 

Uganda  and  steal   a   march   on   Jackson,    hoping  in  this   way   to  forestall 

England    in    Uganda.       Meantime    the    decisive     struggle    between    the 

Christians  and   Muhammadans  in  Uganda   had   taken   place   near  Mengo, 

and  the  young  Muhammadan  king,  Kalema,  was  completely  defeated,  and 

fled.     Mwanga  reinstated  himself  at  Mengo  in  time  to  receive  Karl  Peters, 

who,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  priests,  drew  up  a  treaty  which  procured 

for   Germany   a   Protectorate   over   Uganda.      This   treaty,   of  course,  was 

disavowed  by  the  German  Government,  and  had  no  political  eflfect.      Mr. 

Jackson   arrived    in    Uganda  in  the   early  part  of  1890,  and  although  he 

was  not  successful  in  concluding  a  treaty  for  the  company  with  the  king, 

he  left   Mr.  Gedge  in  Uganda  with  a  number  of  armed  men  who  might 

be  looked   upon  as   a   help   to  Mwanga   in   rei)elling   the   Muhammadans, 

and  an  intimation  to  any  unscrupulous  person*   that  Uganda  was  already 

in  the  purview  of  the  British. 

Soon  after  arrived  Captain  (now  Sir  Frederick)  Lugard  as  the  accredited 

*  By  "  unscrupulous"  I  do  not  imply  blame  on  any  attempt  by  a  German  to  secure 
a  German  Protectorate  over  Uganda — an  enterprise  quite  as  defensible  as  the  similar . 
attempts  of  Englishmen.     I  only  mean  to  animadvert  on  such  conduct  as  the  opening 
and  reading  another  man's  correspondence. 


i 
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agent  of  the  chartered  company.  Lugard  marched  straight  on  Mengo, 
refusing  to  listen  to  Mwanga's  attempts  at  temporising  and  delay.  He 
proposed  a  new  treaty  to  Mwanga,  which  was  for  some  time  opposed  by  the 
French  faction,  but  suddenly  agreed  to  and  signed  on  December  26th, 
1890.  On  the  following  day  (December  27th)  arrived  the  first  English 
Bishop  of  Uganda  who  ever  took  up  his  residence  in  that  country, 
Bishop  Alfred  Tucker,  who  holds  that  position  to  this  day.  Following  on 
this  treaty  of  Lugard's  came,  however,  a  civil  war  between  the  Koman 
Catholics  and  Anglicans,  culminating  in  an  attack  by  Mwanga's  adherents 
on  the  small  fort  which  Lugard  had  been  allowed  to  build  at  Kampala, 
a  suburb  of  Mengo. 

Prior  to  this  outbreak  the  Muhammadan  ex-king  of  Uganda  died  of 
smallpox,  but  a  successor  had  been  chosen  in  the  person  of  Mbogo,  and 
a  serious  raid  had  been  made  by  the  Muhammadans  on  the  central 
districts  of  Uganda.  Captain  Lugard  marched  with  a  contingent  of 
Baganda  under  the  present  prime  minister,  Apolo  Kagwa,  against  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Muhammadan  Baganda  and  the  Banyoro.  He 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Muhammadans,  but  had  resolved,  never- 
theless, on  the  bold  project  of  proceeding  to  the  west  coast  of  Lake 
Albert  and  taking  over  all  the  ex-Sudanese  soldiers  of  Emin's  province, 
who  were  established  at  Kavali's  under  Selim  Bey.  The  ultimate  result 
was  that  Captain  Lugard  brought  Selim  Bey,  his  400  or  500  Sudanese 
soldiers,  and  a  rabble  of  some  7,000  wives,  followers,  and  children,  into 
South  Toro,  where  he  established  them  in  the  newly  created  kingdom 
over  which  he  had  placed  Kasagama  (the  present  king),  who  was  a  prince 
of  the  Unyoro  royal  family. 

After  Lugard  returned  to  Mengo  in  1892  the  long-brewing  trouble 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  finally  burst  out  in  civil  war.  Lugard's 
fort  on  the  hill  at  Kampala  was  attacked  by  the  French  party  (as  the 
Koman  Catholics  styled  themselves).  The  situation  was  saved  by  his 
Maxim  gun,  which  repelled  the  attack  of  thousands.  Mwanga  fled,  as  he 
always  did  when  war  broke  out,  and  the  flag  of  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company  was  hoisted  over  his  reed  palace  at  Mengo.  Mwanga  took 
refuge  with  the  French  missionaries  on  the  island  of  Bulingugwe.  This 
island  was  attacked  by  Lugard  and  Captain  Williams  (his  military 
assistant),  and  Mwanga  then  fled  to  the  German  frontier.  After  negotia- 
tions that  were  futile,  and  much  shilly-shallying,  Mwanga  returned  to 
Mengo,  and  became  reconciled  to  Lugard.  Afl:er  making  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  Muhammadan  problem  by  winning  over  the  Muhammadan 
representative  of  the  royal  family  of  L^ganda  (Mbogo)  to  the  British  side, 
Lugard  finally  left  Uganda  in  the  middle  of  1892,  having,  it  may  be 
truly  said,   effected  very  wonderful   things  with   very   small   resources.     It 
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will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  greatness   of  his   exploits   is   thoroughly 
realised. 

Lugard's  return  to  England  caused  the  whole  question  of  Uganda  to 
be  discussed  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view.  The  East  Africa  Comimny 
was  beginning  to  find  that  its  funds  were  wholly  inadequate  for  main- 
taining a  large  force  of  armed  men  in  Eastern  Africa,  keeping  the  peace, 
and  administering  a  territory  which  from  Mombasa  to  the  White  Nile 
represented  an  area  of  something  like  300,000  square  miles.  They  gave 
notice,  therefore,  of  their  intention  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  time  the 
French  Government  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French  missionaries 
in  Uganda,  who.  having  taken  sides  with  the  Catholic  party  in  the 
civil  war,  had  suflfered  incidentally  from  the  defeat  of  that  party.  The 
question  which  really  lay  with  the  British  Government  was  whether  or 
not  a  direct  British  Protectorate  should  be  established  over  Uganda, 
involving  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  800  miles  and  more 
from  the  only  possible  base  of  operations,  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  was  felt  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Protectorate  must  lead  inevitably 
before  long  to  the  serious  expense  of  constructing  a  railway  from  Mombasa 
to  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  decided  to  send  Sir  Gerald  Portal  as 
Commissioner  to  report  on  the  situation  in  Uganda  and  the  advisability 
of  declaring  a  British  Protectorate.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
verdict  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  1890  the  British  Government 
had  distinctly  negotiated  for  the  inclusion  of  Uganda  within  the  British 
sphere  of  influence.  They  had  encouraged  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Comi>any  to  advance  their  responsibilities  in  that  direction,  and 
Sir  Gerald  Portal  was  so  far  convinced  beforehand  of  the  need  of  this 
Protectorate  that  he  took  with  him  a  staff  large  enough  to  enable  him 
to  leave  some  of  its  members  behind  to  assume  the  political  control 
over  Uganda  before  the  creation  of  a  proper  Administration.  Sir  Gerald 
Portal  did  not  stay  long  in  Uganda,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  does  not 
seem  personally  to  have  been  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  country. 
His  brother,  Captain  Kaymond  Portal,  a  most  promising  officer,  who  had 
re-established  law  and  good  government  in  the  Kingdom  of  Toro,  died 
on  his  return   from  that  countrv. 

What  must  have  impressed  Sir  Gerald  Portal  himself  most  unfavour- 
ably was  the  ap})alling  transport  difficulty,  the  well-nigh  heart-breaking 
trouble  of  conveying  constant  supplies  of  goods  over  those  800  miles  that 
separate  Uganda  from  Mombasa.  He  made  an  excursion  on  his  homeward 
journey  to  report  on  what  use  the  Tana  River  might  be  as  a  means  of 
penetrating  some  distance  inland  with  water  transport.      He  found  it  was 
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no  use  whatever.  Soon  after  reaching  England  he  was  attacked  by  typhoid 
fever,  and  his  system,  weakened  by  the  great  hardshi))S  he  had  endured 
in  East  Africa,  caused  him  to  fall  a  victim  to  this  disease.  Before  tJie 
termination  of  his  mission,  Colonel  (now  General  Sir  Henry)  C^MIe  had 
been  sent  out  to  a^ssist  him,  and  Colonel  Colvile  for  more  than  a  year 
acted  as  Commissioner  for  the  newly,  created  Uganda  Protectorate,  making 
a  treaty  with  Mwanga  in  1895  which  laid  the  basis  of  our  Protectorate 
relations  with  Uganda  proper, 

Kaliarega,  the  king  of  Unyoro,  had,  as  has  been  shown,  taken  part  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Uganda  hy  assisting  the  Muhammadan  faction.     Wars  between 


Unyoro  and  Uganda  had  occurred  at  intervals  for  a  century  or  more, 
Sometimes  Unyoro  was  tributary  to  Uganda,  sometimes  it  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  kind  of  western  empire,  answering  pretty  much  to  the 
Western  Province  of  to-day,  throughout  which  the  Urunyoro  language  is 
predominant.  When  the  British  Protectorate  was  declared  over  Uganda, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Baganda  chiefs,  greedy  for  territory  and  ayioil, 
rather  threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Kabarega  coming  to  terms  with  the 
British  authorities.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  native  prince  deserves 
no  pity,  even  from  tho«e  who  are  most  strenuous  in  tbe  defence  of  native 
races.  Throughout  his  tenure  of  the  throne  of  Unyoro  he  had  used  his 
bands  of  warriors  to  devastate  Toro  and  Northern  Uganda,  and  had  shown 
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hostility  and   greediness   in   dealing  with   every  European   traveller  whom 
fiite  threw  in  his  way. 

Colonel  Col  vile  set  himself  to  break  Kabarega's  power,  and  succeeded 
in  the  main  in  doing  so.  The  result  of  his  cami^aigns  was  to  plant  the 
British  flag  at  Wadelai,  on  the  White  Nile  (where,  however,  it  was  hauled 
down  again  by  the  orders  of  the  British  Government),  and  to  hand  over 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  large  portions  of  Southern  Unyoro.  Colonel 
Colvile  established  his  administrative  capital  at  Entebbe,  twenty  miles 
south  of  Mengo.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  erect  the  buildings  at  the 
place  named  Entebbe,  which  had  been  surveyed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
late  Colonel  Vandeleur,  who,  as  a  lieutenant,  accomplished  most  excellent 
work  at  that  period  in  making  the  first  systematic  survey  of  Uganda  and 
Unyoro.  Later  on  a  move  was  made  farther  down  the  peninsula  towards 
the  open  lake,  and  the  site  then  selected  was  called  Port  Alice.  For 
reasons  connected  with  the  salubrity  of  the  site  a  transfer  is  gradually 
being  made  of  the  principal  Government  buildings  back  to  Entebbe,  two 
miles  to  the  north  of  Port  Alice.* 

Failure  of  health  obliged  Colvile  to  return  to  England.  His  place  as 
Commissioner  was  taken  by  Mr.  R  J.  L.  Berkeley,  who  had  been  Consul  at 
Zanzibar  and  the  Administrator  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  and  had 
accompanied  Sir  Gerald  Portal  on  his  special  mission.  During  Mr.  Berkeley's 
tenure  of  the  principal  administrative  post  in  Uganda  (though  whilst  he  was 
on  leave  of  absence)  the  great  Sudanese  mutiny  broke  out.  f 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  this  historical  summary  that  Captain 
Lugard,  after  his  arrival  in  Uganda  as  the  representative  of  the  British 
East  Africa  Company  in  1890,  soon  realised  that  if  he  was  to  play  a 
dominant  part  in  the  settlement  of  Uganda  he  must  have  a  force  of  armed 
men  at  his  disposal  who  were  not  Baganda.  To  have  used  the  Protestants 
against  the  Catholics  or  the  Muhammadan  Baganda  against  their  Christian 
fellow-countrymen  would  have  been  a  direct  encouragement  to  civil  war. 
At  the  same  time,  the  few  hundred  armed  Swahilis  from  the  coast — mere 
armed  porters,  without  military  training — were  a  broken  reed  to  rely  on 
in  the  event  of  any  one  of  the  Uganda  factions  turning  its  arms  against 
the  chartered  |  company's  representatives  or  the  Anglican  missionaries. 
Accordingly,  he  decided  to  introduce  Selim  Bey  and  the  remnant  of  Emin's 
soldiers,  who  had  established  themselves  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Lake 
Albert.  It  was  Lugard,  therefore,  who  introduced  the  Sudanese  soldiery 
into  L'^ganda.     But,  at  the  time,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  what  other  course  he 

•  Entebbe  was  a  place  of  some  note  amongst  the  Baganda  before  the  days  of 
European  administration.    Its  name  means  "The  Throne." 

t  Mr.  Berkeley  was  transferred  in  July,  1899,  to  Tunis,  as  Consul-General,  bis 
place  being  taken  in  Uganda  temporarily  by  Colonel  Trevor  Ternan,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 
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could  have  taken  if 
he  wished  to  nmintftin 
peace  between  the  con- 
tending factions  and 
assert  British  control. 
It  was  certainly  incon- 
ceivable at  that  day 
that  Indian  soldiers 
could  be  sent  to  Uganda, 
nor  was  it  posi^ible  to 
obtain  any  other  trained 
soldiers  able  to  sland  the 
climate,  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  independent 
of  Uganda  influence. 

From  the  time, 
however,  that  the 
Sudanese  were  intro- 
duced into  the  future 
Protectorate  trouble 
with  them  began. 
Themselves  mostly,  ex- 
slaves,  they  had  all 
the    cruelty    and     un- 

scrupulousness    of    the  '^'"  '*'-■"*''■''""'     "" 

Nubian  slave-traders,  whose  name,  principles,  and  religion  they  had  inherited.* 
Placed  in  Toro  under  the  late  Mr.  de  Winton,  they  were  supposed  nominally 
to  support  the  power  of  the  king,  Kasagama,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  rule  that  country  by  Lugard ;  but  their  ravages,  robberies,  and  ra|iea 
were  more  teriible  even  than  the  misdeeds  of  Kabarega's  warriors. 
After  the  greater  part  of  them  and  their  locusf-like  wives  and  followers 
were  removed  from  Toro  and  placed  under  better  control  in  Uganda, 
they  rendered  very  efficient  service  in  fighting  the  Banyoro  and  the 
rebel    Baganda    in    the    years    which    followed    Lugard's    departure,    and 

'  Although  these  Sudanese  soldiers  were  recruited,  mostly  as  slaves,  from  all 
parts  of  the  Egyptian  and  Western  Sudan,  and  were  almost  without  exception 
negroes  of  the  most  pronounced  characteristics,  they  had  developed  from  being 
slaves,  armed  porters,  and  mercenaries  of  the  Nubian  traders  in  slaves  and  ivory 
into  a  kind  of  continuation  of  this  curious  Nubian  movement  which  commenced 
at  Dongola  and  Khartum  during  the  'forties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  Anglo-Egyptian  conquest  of  the  Sudan.  To  the  natives 
of  Unyoro  and  Uganda  these  Sudanese  mercenaries  are  always  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Ba-nubi,"  or  Nubians. 
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included  the  work  of  the  first  railway  survey  under  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
J.  E.  L.  ^lacdonald  and  Captain  Pringle  and  the  organisation  of  an  armed 
force  under  Major  Cunningham.  The  ease  with  which  the  brave 
and  steady  Sudanese  encountered  and  defeated  large  bodies  of  Banyoro, 
Baganda,  and  Bahima  inspired  them  with  a  great  contempt  for  the  }>agan 
or  Christian  natives  of  the  Protectorate.  Thev  were  fanatical  Muham- 
madans;  they  secretly  despised  the  white  man  as  an  unbeliever,  and  they 
hankered  continually  after  the  founding  of  Muhammadan  kingdoms  of 
their  own  in  these  fertile,  easily  conquered  countries.  Occasionally,  more- 
over, their  officers  were  not  as  well  chosen  as  Major  Cunningham  and 
the  late  Major  Thrust  on,  who  at  any  rate  were  able  to  converse  with 
their  men  in  Egyptian  Arabic.  Englishmen  of  no  great  experience  of 
actual  warfare,  and  of  no  knowledge  of  Arabic,  were  occasionally  placed  in 
command  of  these  Sudanese,  of  whose  intrigues  they  remained  in  absolute 
ignorance  (through  the  linguistic  barrier),  and  whose  loyalty  and  affection 
they  failed  to  secure  by  adopting  a  harsh  and  unsympathetic  demeanour 
towards  them. 

Owing  to  the  frightful  transport  difficulty  which  attended  the  bringing 
up  of  trade  goods  or  specie  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  were  unable  to  pay  these  Sudanese  good  wages 
at  first,  or  even  to  pay  the  men  punctually.  Thus  their  pay  got  into 
arrears.  Then,  owing  to  stress  of  circumstances — the  flight  of  Mwanga 
one  day,  the  outbreak  of  the  Nandi  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate soon  afterwards  —  the  Sudanese  soldiers  had  to  be  hurried 
hundreds  of  miles  on  foot  from  one  part  of  the  Protectorate  to  another. 
They  were  apt  to  be  tiresome  about  their  wives.  These  negroes  of  the 
Central  Sudan  are  very  polygamous ;  even  a  common  soldier  is  seldom 
contented  with  one  wife,  while  they  require  to  have  their  wives  with 
them  wherever  they  go.  These  women,  it  is  true,  do  a  good  deal 
towards  carrying  the  private  eflfects  of  their  husbands,  and  act  as  cooks 
and  useful  camp  followers;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  rapacious 
locusts,  and  grab  without  scruple  wliatever  they  can  lay  hands  on 
amongst  the  indigenous  native  tribes.  It  became  necessary,  owing  to  the 
enforced  rapidity  of  military  movements,  to  leave  this  rag-tag-and-bobtail 
of  women,  children,  and  "boys"  behind  at  some  centre  of  administration, 
so  that  the  men  were  separated  from  their  wives  and  children  for  perhaps 
four  or  five  months  at  a  time.  Serious  discontent,  therefore,  was  brewing, 
and  treachery  was  being  plotted  amongst  the  Sudanese  when  an  event 
occurred  which  precipitated  the  mutiny. 

Colonel  J.  R.  L.  Macdonald,  who  had  ably  conducted  the  first  railway- 
survey  to  Uganda  on  behalf  of  the  East  Africa  Company,  returned  to 
Uganda  in  1897.    The  advance  on  Khartum  which  the  British  Government 
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had  felt  to  be  inevttAble  rendered  it  advisable  that  the  re-conquest  of 
the  Egyptian  Sudan  from  the  north  should  be,  to  some  exteat,  combined 
with  an  advance,  of  geographical  knowledge  at  aiij'  rate,  from  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  into  the  southern  part  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  Colonel 
Macdonald  accordingly  was  sent  out  to  make  this  geographical  survey  and 
political  reconnaissance.  It  was  decided  by  the  Foreign  Office  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  an  escort  from  amongst  the  Uganda  Sudanese 


soldiers.  When  this  request  reached  the  Commandant,  Major  Teman, 
and  the  acting  Commissioner,  Mr.  George  Wilson "  (the  Commissioner 
was  away  on  leave  of  absence),  it  was  received  with  some  dismay.  Never- 
theless, a  large  body  of  Sudanese  were  told  off  to  accompany  Major 
Macdonald's  expedition.  These  companies  bad  just  returned  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  runaway  Mwanga  in  Buddu,  for  Mwanga,  after  ineffectually 

*  An  official  who  rendered  great  services  in  Uganda  jiroier  during  tlie  trying  time 
of  the  mutiny.    He  ia  now  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Uganda. 
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plotting  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British  authority,  had  fled  into  German 
territory. 

Exasperated  with  fatigne  and  with  the  continual  severance  from  their 
wives,  to  whom  they  are  much  attached ;   doubtful  of  the  honesty  of  the 


AdminiBtration,  owing  to  the  delayed  payment  of  their  wages  ;•  scared  at 
the  possibility  of  being  lost  in  unknown  lands  far  beyond  their  ken;  they 
determined  they  would  not  form  part  of  the  escort  of  Colonel  Maedonald'a 
expedition.      They    decided    to    put    their    grievances    before    an    English 

*  Although  all  arrears  were  subsequently  paid  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  Colonel  Macdonald's 
presence. 
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officer  at  Kampala.  He  refused  to  listen  to  them.  They  then  resolved 
to  carry  out  their  orders  in  so  far  as  to  proceed  to  the  Ravine  station,  in 
the  Eastern  Province,  where  they  were  to  meet  Colonel  Macdonald.  Here 
they  hoped  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  Mr,  Jacktion,  one  of  the  principal 
civil  officials,  whom  they  knew  well,  and  in  nhose  spirit  of  justice  they 
had  confidence.  They  felt  sure  that  Mr.  JHckson  would  intercede  for 
them,  and  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  order  for   their   leaving   the  Pro- 


tectorate with  Colonel  Macdonald's  expedition.  Arriving  at  the  Ravine, 
however,  they  were  told  that  the  order  must  be  carried  out,  though  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  maintain  their  wives  and  families  in  comfort 
whilst  they  were  away,  and  that  their  other  grievances  in  regard  to  pay 
and  continual  work  on  expeditions  would  be  attended  to  when  they 
returned  from  accompanying  Colonel  Macdonald. 

It    shouhl,    however,   be    stated    that   when   these   Sudanese  reached  the 
Ravine  they  displayed  a  truculent  behaviour,  and  that  they  were  resolved, 
VOL.  I.  16 
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apparently,  not  to  give  in  to  any  terms  which  involved  their  accompanying 
Colonel  Macdonald.  A  misunderstanding  unhappily  arose  in  addition  during 
the  parley  at  the  Eldama  liavine  between  an  officer  on  Colonel  Macdonald's 
staff  and  themselves,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  inability  to  understand  each 
other's  language.  The  Sudanese  were  ordered  to  surrender  their  arms, 
and  refused.  Shots  were  fired  over  their  heads,  and  they  broke  out  into 
open  revolt,  swinging  round  and  starting  back  for  the  heart  of  Uganda, 
resolved  to  do  as  much  damage  as  |Tossible  on  the  way.  They  robt)ed 
and  looted  stores,  and  finally,  by  treachery,  obtained  the  surrender  at  Luba's 
of  tlie  persons  of  Major  Thrustou  and  other  Euroiieans.  Major  Thruston, 
who  with   splendid  heroism   had   deliberately  entered   the   Sudanese   lines 


for  the  purjxise  of  reasoning  wilh  the  mutineers  and  bringing  them  back  to 
their  allegiance  without  bloodshed,  was  (with  the  engineer  of  the  little  steam- 
launch  Victoria,  Mr.  Scott)  shot  under  a  tree  outside  Luba  Fort.  The 
Government  steam-launch   Vitioritt  was  captured  and  partially  destroyed. 

The  incidents  which  followed  are  too  recent  and  well  known  to  require 
recftiiitulation.  Colonel  J.  K.  L.  Macdonald,  assisted  by  Mr.  .Tackson  and 
other  officers  and  officials,  and  by  members  of  the  Church  Alissionary 
Society  as  non-com  Imtants,*  succeeded  after  dogged  figliting,  carried  on 
under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  in  breaking  the  jxtwer  of  the 
mutineers,  and  chasing  them  away  from  the  settled  districts  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate. 

*  Mr.  a.  L.  rilkiiigtoii,  U.A.,  C.M.S.,  was  killed  in  attending  to  wounded  men. 
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Kaharega   of  Unyoro,  and  Mwanga  of  Uganda,  took  advantage  of  the 
Sudanese   mutiny   to   join    hands    with    the    Sudanese   in    a    final    effort 

to   overthrow    the    British    Protectorate.      The   eventual    result    was    their 


coin|)lete    defeat    and    capture    at   the    hands    of  a   British   force   (Indian 
soldiers  and  Baganda  allies)  under  Lieu  ten  ant- Colonel  J.  Evatt,  D.S.O. 

Kaharega,  who   for    some   time    |)ast   had    heen   a  fugitive   in   Unyoro, 
chased   out  of  that  country  by  a  British  and  Baganda   force,  hung  about 
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the  Nile  ready  to  lead  raids  jit  any  time  into  the  settled  country,  while 
Mwanga  equally  distressed  the  Dis^tricts  of  Buddu  and  Ankole  in  tiie 
south-webt.  They  really  represented  stronger  forces  than  the  Sudanese, 
who  had  won  to  themselves  hardly  any  following  amongst  the  natives. 
Mwanga  and  Kabarega  had  become  the  natural  leaders  of  all  that  section 
of  the  populace  who  clung  to  old  customs,  old  savagery,  slavery,  and 
polygamy — to  everything,  in  fact,  which  European  interference  opposed  or 
disapproved.  The  capture  and  exile  of  these  two  kings  have  drawn  the 
thorn  out  of  the  wound  of  that  portion  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
represented  by  the  Kingdom  or  Province  of  Uganda  and  the  Western  and 
Central  Provinces,  and  the  wound  has  latterly  healed.  They  have  enjoyed 
almost  unruffled  peace  since  the  deportation  of  these  recalcitrant  chieftains. 
I  write  *' almost"  unruffled,  because,  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  the 
Protectorate,  a  remnant  (103)  of  the  Sudanese  mutineers  had  still  remained 
in  existence  in  a  rather  remote  part  of  the  Central  Province  (the  Lango- 
country);  and  as  they  were  making  themselves  objectionable  by  raiding 
the  adjoining  natives,  or  attracting  to  themselves  other  bad  and  lawless 
characters,  the  present  writer  was  obliged  to  take  measures  for  their 
complete  dispersal.  Seven,  by  the  offer  of  terms  of  pardon,  were  won  over 
from  the  mutineer  ranks,  and  the  residuum  (ninety-six)  has  since  been 
completely  overcome  by  an  expedition  under  Major  C.  Delm6  Eadcliffe, 
Captains  Petrie  and  Harman,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Howard.  After  four 
months'  obstinate  fighting  in  the  nearly  unknown  Lango  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  fourteen  of  the  mutineers  died  or  were  killed 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ninety-six  recalcitrants  were  taken  prisoners. 

Hitherto  this  summary  of  the  history  of  this  Protectorate  has  chiefly 
concerned  itself  with  the  affairs  of  Uganda  and  Unyoro,  which  at  most  form 
one  and  a  half  provinces  out  of  the  six  which  (until  April,  1902)  composed  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  The  fact  is,  that  the  remaining  provinces,  being  in 
a  far  more  backward  and  savage  condition,  have  had  very  little  political 
history  to  record.  The  districts  of  the  Nile  Province,  which  were  abortively 
annexed  by  the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  at  Wadelai  by  the  late  Captain 
"Roddy"  Owen  in  1894,  lay  for  the  most  part  under  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi,  since  they  were  liable  in  the  riverain  countries  to  Dervish  raids^ 
An  expedition,  however,  under  Colonel  Martyr  in  1898  carried  the  Britis^h. 
flag  as  far  down  the  Nile  as  Fort  Berkeley  (Bedden),  and  the  outposts  of 
the  Dervishes  at  Bor  and  other  places  on  the  White  Nile  had  either  been 
rendered  untenable  by  the  accumulation  of  the  sudd  and  the  cutting  off" 
of  supplies  or  melted  away  with  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Khartum. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate  there  had  been  trouble  on  one- 
or  two  occasions  with  the  Masai — trouble  provoked  by  the  interference  in 
their  affairs  of  a  Scotch  trader,  who  lost  his  life   in  a  Masai  attack.      In 
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1895  the  Imperial  Government  had  resolved  to  construct  that  railway 
from  Mombasa  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  which  was  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  secure  maintenance  of  British  control  over  the  regions 
about  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  preliminary  railway  surveys  had  always 
avoided  the  direct  route  to  the  lake  through  the  Nandi  country,  partly 
because  an  exaggerated  impression  had  been  formed  of  the  difficulties  of 
climbing  the  Mau  Escarpment  in  this  direction,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
truculence  of  the  Xandi,  a  trilie  who  had  shown  themselves  at  all  times  very 
ready  to  be  hostile  to  Swahili  caravans  and  Enrot>ean  expeditions.     It  is  to  be 


feared,  from  what  we  know  of  the  way  in  which  Swahili  traders  treat  the 
natives  of  countries  they  traverse,  that  the  blame  for  this  hostile  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Nandi  originally  rests  with  the  Zanzibar  and  Mombasa 
<-aravans,  while  in  1895  the  first  actual  outbreaks  of  the  Nandi  against 
Eoroi)eans  were  provoked  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Scotch  trader,  Dick, 
who  subsequently  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Masai  owing  to  similar 
behaviour.  However  that  may  be,  the  Xandi  carried  their  reprisals  too  far, 
and  an  armed  exiiedition  had  to  be  t^nt  against  them  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Uganda  Protectorate — an  expedition  which  effected  very 
little  owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country  and  the  insufficiency  of 
soldiei's.     But   the   personal   action   of  Mr.  Jackson   (until   recently  acting 
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IM  MUCJUANVA,  ONE  OK  THB  BEUBNTs) 

Commissioner  for  the  Uganda  Protectorate),  who  resided  close  to  the  Nandi 
country  at  the  Eldama  Ravine,  did  much  to  allay  for  a  time  the  hostility 
of  the  Nandi,  and  it  became  jjos^ihle  to  make  an  exploration  of  their 
conntry  and  that  of  a  kindred  tribe,  the  Lumbna, 
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In  this  way,  and  through  the  pioneer  work  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Hobley  and  other  officials  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  the  surveyors 
of  the  Uganda  Kailway  became  aware  that  a  direct  and  not  very  difficult 
route  existed  from  the  Rift  Valley  to  Kavirondo  Bay  by  the  now  celebrated 
Nyando  Valley,  which  is  an  uninhabited  stretch  of  country  between  the 
Nandi  and  Lumbwa  tribes.  About  this  time  also  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
work  had  been  done  by  such  officials  as  Messrs.  Hobley,  Foaker,  W.  Grant, 
and  Tomkins  in  organising  the  administration  of  the  Kavirondo  countries 
and  Busoga.  A  Kavirondo  chief.  Mumia,  who  had  received  and  assisted 
Joseph  Thomson  in  1883,  and  who  is  still  alive  and  vigorous,  had  from 
the  very  first  regarded  the  British  officials  and  the  idea  of  a  British 
Protectorate  with  hearty  good-will.  His  influence  through  all  the 
troubled  times  of  Uganda  had  done  much  to  secure  the  safety  of  British 
communications  with  the  east  coast. 

The  Sudanese   mutiny  had  entailed  on  the  Administration   of  Uganda 
a  terribly  heavy  expenditure,  and  had  done  further  harm  in  delaying  for 
several  years  a   complete  settlement  of  the  local  Administration,  the  land 
question,  and  the  institution  of  native  taxation.      Mwanga  and    Kabarega 
had  been  captured  and  sent  out  of  the  country  to  exile,  first  at  Kismayu, 
and    latterly    in   the    Seychelles    Islands ;    Unyoro    had    been  .permanently 
occupied  by  British  garrisons,  and  after  Mwanga's  flight  in  1897  his  infant 
son  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  Colonel  Trevor  Ternan  under  a  regency 
of  three  Uganda  chiefs.     It  was  considered  by  the  Imperial  Government  that 
the  time  had  arrived  to  set  on  foot  a  complete  settlement  of  the  administra- 
tive affairs  of  this   Protectorate  and   more  economy  and  efficiency  in   the 
direction  of  its  finances.    The  constant  wars  which  had  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protectorate  had  ended  by  placing  nearly  all  the  administrative 
and  civil  control  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  military  officers,  a  result 
which,    although    it   gave    evidence    of   marked   ability   in    some   of  these 
soldiers,    was    not   by   any  means   a    satisfactory  or   economical   procedure. 
Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  Special  Commissioner,  who  should 
at   the  same   time  hold  unquestionably  the   highest   military  rank   in    the 
country,  who  should  attempt  to  bring  about  such  a  settlement,  reorganise 
the   finances    and    armed    forces,    and    report   to   the    Government    on   the 
possibility  of  creating   a   local   revenue   sufficient    to    meet   eventually  the 
cost   of  the  Administration.     The  author  of  this  book  was  the   individual 
selected  to  carry  out  this  task,  and  the  results  of  this  Special  Commission 
will  be  briefly  set  forth  in  the  following  chapter,  together  with  a  sketch 
of  the  present  lines  on  which  the  Protectorate  is  administered. 
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ri^HE  present  writer  started  for  Uganda  in  1899,  accompanied  by  Sir. 
JL  J.  F.  Cunningham*  as  secretary  to  the  Special  Commission,  Mr. 
Alexander  Johnston  as  private  secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Doggett  as 
naturalist.f  The  Uganda  Protectorate  was  reached  in  the  early  jmrt  of 
October.  Some  weeks  were  spent  at  Naivasha  and  the  Eldama  Ravine 
looking  into  questions  connected  with  the  transport  and  the  political 
affairs  of  the  Masai,  Kamdsia,  and  Nandi  tribes.  A  journey  was  then 
made  along  the  Nyando  Valley  to  Kavirondo  Bay  to  inspect  the  proposed 
route  for  railway  and  telegraph.  The  Special  Commissioner  then  journeyed 
through  Kavirondo  and  Busoga  to  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  which  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  December,  1899.  He  considered  that  no  satis- 
factory attempt  could  be  made  to  settle  the  question  of  native  taxation, 
military  service,  tenure  of  land,  or  any  other  imjwrtant  question  affecting 
the  rights  or  sentiments  of  the  natives  which  did  not  commence  by  a 
special  agreement  with  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda.  He  was  led  to  believe, 
and  believes  still,  that  on  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  mainly  rests  the 
maintenance  and  justification  of  the  British  Protectorate  over  these  regions. 
After  negotiations  lasting  about  two  and  a  half  months  an  agreement 
was  finally  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  regents  (on  behalf  of  the  young 
king)  and  the  leading  chiefs  of  Uganda,  and  by  the  Special  Commissioner 
on  behalf  of  Her  late  Majesty  the  Queen,  which  provided  a  settlement 
for  the  following  points  amongst  others :  The  Kingdom  of  Uganda  was 
divided  into  twenty  districts,  each  district  being  placed  under  a  chief 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Uganda,  but  having  his  appointment  confirmed  by 
the  principal  representative  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government.  These 
twenty  chiefs  were  to    be  under  the  control   of  the  king  of   Uganda,  who 

*  At  that  time  secretary  to  the  British  Central  Africa  Administration ;  now 
secretary  to  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

+  The  author  was  also  accompanied  by  an  English  servant  (Vale)  as  camp-master 
in  charge  of  porters,  and  by  his  old  Zanzibari  head-man,  Ali  Kiongwe,  who  has  been 
with  him  on  most  African  journeys  since  1884.     Vide  "British  Central  Africa." 
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was  to  be  as.siste({  in  his  government  by  a  native  council  or  parliament 
elected  on  lines  laid  down  in  the  agreement.  The  power  of  life  and 
death  was  reserved  to  the  principal  representative  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  who  might  aUo  intervene  when 
necessiary  to  modify  excessive  imntsliments  of  any  kind.     The  native  ruler 
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of   Uganda   was   to  receive    the   official 

title   of  "  kabaka,"   and  to  be  officially 

recognised   by  the   British   Governnnent 

as  His  Highness  the  Kabaka  of  Uganda, 

and    to   receive,   moreover,   a   salute    of 

guns     on    ceremonial    occasions.       The 

Kabaka  was  to  attain  his  majority  at  the 

age  of  eighteen,  and   until   that  period 

the  Government  was   to   be   carried   on 

by   regents   in    his   name,  appointed  by 

the  British  Government.     The  civil   list 

of  the  king,  and  salaries  of  the  regents 

during  the  regency,  and   of  the   native 

iB6.  ALi  KLONGHE,  THE  AiiTHOBs  swAHiu      niioisters   after    the    king   attained    his 

majority,  certain  pensions  to  princes  and 

princesses  of  the  royal  family  of  Uganda,  and  the  salaries   of  the   twenty 

chiefs  of  districts,  were  stated  at  fixed  sums,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 

British   Administration  of    Uganda   should   pay   this   civil    list   and   these 

salaries   annually   out   of  the   funds   of  the   Protectorate.      The   king   and 

chiefs  were  not  to  exact  any  further  payments  from  their  native  subjects. 

All  natives  of  Uganda  were  henceforth  liable  to  pay  a  hut  and  a  gun  tax 

of  the  value  of  three  rupees  (48.)  each  annually.     (Thus  a  native  of  Uganda 

owning  both  a  hut  and  a  gun  would  have  as  maximum  taxation  to  pay 

to  the  Protectorate  Bs.  a  year,) 

The  agreement  also  dealt  with  a  settlement  of  the  land  question.  A 
little  less  than  half  the  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  was  to  be 
divided  as  the  private  property  of  the  king,  princes  and  princesses,  the 
chiefs,  and  a  large  number  (some  2,000)  of  native  landowners.  The 
remainder,  including  the  forests,  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  control  of 
the  British  Government.  A  few  other  points  of  minor  importance  were 
provided  for.  This  agreement  therefore  secured  to  the  king,  chiefs,  and 
aristocracy  •  of  the  Protectorate  the  tenure  of  all  the  land  they  occupied, 
had  placed  under  cultivation,  or  used  as  grazing  ground.  The  waste  and 
uncultivated  lands  and  the  forests  were  banded  over  to  the  British 
Government  to  be  dealt  with  hy  them  on  the  same  lines  as  those  on  which 
they  would  deal  with  the  Crown  lands  of  a  Crown  colony.  Native  taxation 
henceforth  was  to  be  turned  to  the  general  support  of  the  Protectorate, 
and  natives  were  protected  from  illegal  exactions  at  the  hands  of  their 
chiefs;   at  the   same  time  the  irregular  revenues   of  the  king  and  chiefs, 

■  These  again  being  jiledged  to  a  pro]>er  treatment  of  their  native  tenants. 
Any  landless  iutti»e  of  Uganda  can  acquire  cultivable  land  from  the  Administration 
at  almost  nominal  rent. 
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derived  hitherto  from  an  uncertain  tribute,  were  fixed  on  a  fairly  generous 
scale,  and  were  henceforth  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  British  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Protectorate.  Moreover,  in  return  for  the  cession  of  rights 
over  waste  lands,  the  king  and  some  of  the  chiefs  received  an  immediate 
payment  in  money. 

As  soon  as  this  agreement  had  been  approved  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  its  provisions  bad  become  known  to  the  more  intelligent 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  Protectorate,  there  was  very  little  difficulty, 
except  where  Europeans  had  never  penetrated,  in  inducing  the  natives  of 
other  countries  to  accept  a  settlement  on  similar  lines.  The  kings  of 
Toro  and  Ankole  were  dealt  with  by  separate  agreements  similar  to  that 
concluded  with  Uganda.  The  general  provisions  of  these  agreements  as 
regards  land  and  native  taxation  were  made  to  apply  to  the  rest  of  the 
Protectorate.  Perhaps  this  settlement  of  the  land  question  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  conciliate  suspicious  native  tribes   and   chiefs  and  bring 


about  a  friendly  adhesion  to  the  theory  of  native  taxation.  Satisfied  that 
they  would  not  be  turned  out  of  the  land  which  they  occupied  and  had 
under   cultivation,    the   natives    became   very   reasonable    on   the   general 
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qaestion   of  support ing   the    finances    of  the   Protectorate   by    their   own 
contribations  towards  its  general  revenue. 

Mr.  Jackson  ''now  Deputy  Commissioner  for  East  Africa^  became 
Deputy  Commis-sioner  in  Uganda,  and  did  much  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom.      Mr.  George  Wilson  rendered  the  like  ser\'ices  in  Unyoro. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  to  divide  the  Protectorate  definitely 
into  provinces  (six),  and  these  again  into  districts.  It  was  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule  that  a  province  should  ordinarily  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  subrcommissioner,  while  the  collectors  and  assistant  collectors  should  be 
placed  in  sj>ecial  charge  of  districts  or  jilaces.  Kecognised  native  chiefs 
are  sup[x>sed  to  deal  out  justice  (reserving  matters  of  life  and  death)  to 
their  own  subjects.  The  sub-commissioner,  collectors,  and  assistant  collectors 
hold  generally  magistrates'  warrants  and  administer  justice  to  Europeans 
and  all  persons  not  native  to  the  Protectorate,  in  addition  to  their  work 
of  collecting  the  revenues  and  generally  presiding  over  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  their  respective  districts. 

With  the  aid  of  Colonel  A.  H.  Coles,  D.S.O.,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J.  Evatt,  D..S.O.,  the  reorganisation  of  the  armed  forces  had  proceeded 
apace.  In  this  connection  the  problem  was  how  to  provide  at  a  fairly 
cheap  rate  .a  suflBciently  large  body  of  men  to  keep  order  in  the  settled 
and  administered  districts  of  the  Protectorate.  After  the  JSudanese  mutiny 
the  Foreign  Office  had  raised  for  a  time  the  pay  of  the  Sudanese  troops  to 
a  maximum  of  twenty  rupees  a  month.  This  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  eighteen  rupees,  as  that  was  the  maximum  given  to  the  trained  Indian 
troops  who  volunteered  from  the  Indian  Army  for  service  in  Uganda.  But 
it  seemed  to  the  present  writer  that  even  eighteen  rupees  a  month  was 
too  much  to  pay  Negro  soldiers  whose  training,  discipline,  marksmanship, 
and  valour  were  not  at  the  same  high  level  as  those  of  our  Indian  soldiers. 
He  projx)sed,  therefore,  that  the  maximum  pay  of  Negro  soldiers  in  the 
Uganda  Rifles  should  gradually  be  reduced  to  sixteen  rupees  a  month. 
Even  at  this  rate,  however,  the  upkeep  of  a  force  sufficiently  numerous 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Protectorate  would  be  too  expensive. 
It  therefore  occurred  to  the  Special  Commissioner  that  the  ordinary 
maintenance  of  order  might  be  very  well  carried  on  by  a  constabulary, 
and  that  the  trained  troops,  consisting  of  the  Indian  soldiers,  the  Sudanese, 
Baganda,  Somalis,  and  other  negro  soldiers  of  worth,  might  be  reserved 
for  actual  warfare,  for  expeditions  against  powerful  tribes,  or  the  suppression 
of  serious  risings.  Consequently,  the  numl)er  of  soldiers  serving  in  the 
Uganda  Rifles  was  diminished,  and  a  constabulary,  working  under  British 
j)olice  officers  (non-commissioned  officers  from  the  British  Army),  was 
raised  to  a  force  of  about  1,500  men.  Including  the  Indian  troops, 
therefore,  the  Uganda  Protectorate  has  on  paper,  and  probably  in  actuality 
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at  the  present  time,  a  total  armed  force  of  something  like  3,500  men,  1,500 
of  which  are  const  ah  ulary."  In  addition  to  this  force,  however,  we  have  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Baganda  to  draw  on  as  a  militia  by  our  treaty  rights. 


Not  long  after  the  treaty  of  March  10th,  1900,  was  concluded,  the  value 
of  this  condition  was  tested  by  the  Baganda  chiefs  being  asked  to  raise 
a  force  of  3,000  men  to  co-operate  with  the  Uganda  Kifles  in  the  Nandi 
country.  The  response  to  this  appeal  was  an  immediate  one.  Over  5,000 
men  presented  themselves  for  enrolment  instead  of  the  3,000  originally 
asked  for ;  2,000  of  these  had  to  be  sent  hack  to  their  homes,  reluctant  at 
not  being  allowed  to  serve.  It  should  also  lie  mentioned  that  we  have  most 
valuable  native  auxiliaries  in  the  whole  of  the  Masai  who  dwell  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  Protectorate.  All  the  tigbting  men  of  tbis  nation  are 
ready  at  very  short   notice  to   accompany  a   British  expedition   anywhere 

*  These  numbers  and  proportions  have  bet 
the  transference  of  the  Eastern  Province  to  tl 
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in  the  Eastero  and  Kudolf  Prov-inces,  The  Kftoi^sia  tribe  of  Xandi  race 
dwelling  to  the  north-east  of  the  Xandi  country  has  also  furnished  us 
with  contingents  of  fighting  men ;  the  Kavirondo  come  forward  as  military 
porters ;  while  of  course  in  the  Niln  Province  we  have  an  admirable 
recruiting  ground   for  further  regiments  of  Sudanese. 

The  finances  of  the  Protectorate  were  brought  into  order  mainly 
through  the  work  of  the  chief  accountant,  Mr.  G.  D.  Smith,  and  the  second 
accountant,  Mr.  Alexander  Boyle.  The  local  revenue  during  the  two  years 
of  the  Special  Commission  ro>e  from  about  ±.23,()00  in  1898-1899  to  £66,000 
in   1900-1901,  mainly  through  the  sums  received  from  native  taxes. 

The  telegraph  service  was  extended  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Xyanza  to  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  and  has  thence  been  carried 
on  towards  the  Nile.  It  has  been  detached  from  the  Uganda  Railway 
management,  and  placed  under  that  of  the  Protectorate.  The  jwstal  service 
of  Uganda  the  S[>ecial  Commissioner  thought  better  to  fuse  with   that  of 


East  Africa,  and  place  the  whole  under  the  management  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  at  Mombasa.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  as  the  result  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  East  African  postal  authorities,  coupled  with  the  extension 
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of  the  railway  and  the  placing  of  a  steamer  on  the  Victoria  Njanza, 
mails,  instead  of  being  delivered  a  doubtful  once  a  month  from  England, 
seven  weeks  old,  are  now  delivered  three  and  sometimes  four  times  a 
month  twenty-six  days  after  leaving  England. 

Admirable  botanical  gardens  were  created  by  Mr.  Ale.tander  Whyte 
at  Entebbe,  besides  much  useful  work  in  planting  round  the  native  capital 
at  Mengo.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned,  the  J^pecial  Commission, 
helped    hy    the    officials    of    the    Uganda   Protectorate,    was    enabled    to 


send  home  collections  of  zoological  and  botanical  specimens,  8j)ecimens 
of  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  the  Protectorate,  and  many  interesting 
ethnological  objects  to  illustrate  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  people. 
The  entirety  of  these  collections  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  twin  museums  of  Bloomshnry  and  Cromwell  Road  had  the  first  choice 
of  specimens.  What  was  left  over  has  been  divided  amongst  the  museums  of 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Cambridge.  A  large  number  of  measurements 
of  tyjies  of  native  races  were  taken  by  the  Special  Commissioner  and 
Sir.  Doggett,  and  about  a  thousand  photographs,  many  of  which  appear 
as  illustrations  to  this    book. 
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The  Special  Commissioner's  stay  in  Uganda  was  unfortunately  co- 
incident vith  one  war,  though  he  had  hoped  that  the  era  of  wars  with 
the  natives  had  closed.  But  the  Nandi  tribe,  who  had  shown  themselves 
at  different  times  very  inimical  to  the  wliite  man,  and  who  had  never 
been  effectually  subdued  owing  to  the  mountains  and  dense  forests  of 
their  country,  commenced  a  series  of  aggressions  against  us  which  at  last 
became  unbearable.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  they  had  absolutely  no 
grievance  to  complain  of.     Caravans  had  ceased  to  traverse  their  country. 


as  the  Myando  route  along  the  projected  railway  was  preferred.  No 
taxation  had  been  imjx)sed  on  the  Nandi;  in  fact,  on  account  of  their 
waspish  nature,  they  had  l)een  left  severely  alone.  But  the  erection  of 
the  telegraph  wire  along  the  Nyando  Valley  and  through  Kavirondo  had 
tempted  them  to  acts  of  aggression.  The  coi>iier  wire  represented  con- 
siderable value  in  their  eyes,  and  the  temptation  to  descend  at  night-time 
and  cut  a  mile  or  two  of  wire  from  between  the  posts  in  order  to 
temporarily  enrich  themselves  became  irresistible.  When  these  robberies 
were  punished  the  Nandi  replied  by  destructive  raids  on  transjKirt  carts, 
mail  carriers,  and  isolated  telegraph  stations.     The  difficulty,  therefore,  had 

VOL.   1.  17 
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to  be  faced,  and  a  very  strong  espedition  under  Lieutenaut^Colonel  Evatt 
was  sent  into  the  Nandi  country  in  the  summer  of  1900.  Hostilities 
lasted    until   November,    when   the   Nandi,   having   had   enough   fighting. 


sought  for  and  obtained  terms  of  peace.  Two  months  after  the  peace  was 
concluded,  the  Special  Comraissioner  travelled  in  all  directions  through 
their  country,  meeting  everywhere  with  a  perfectly  friendly  reception,  and 
it  may  be  considered  now  that  the  Nandi  have  settled  down  for  good; 
in  fact,  many  of  their  young  men  are  already  presenting  themselves  for 
enrolment  in  the  Uganda  police  force. 

At  the  present  time  the  European  Administration  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  is  not  unnecessarily  extended,  and  is  confined  in  the  main  to- 
those  districts  where  the  presence  of  European  or  Asiatic  traders  or  settlers 
obliges  the  establishment  of  British  officials  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners  quite  as  much  as  on  that  of 
the  natives.  In  those  districts  where  it  is  not  at  present  necessary  to 
station  European  officials,  and  consequenly  where  no  direct  expenditure  of 
Imperial  funds  takes  place,  no  taxation  on  the  natives  is  imi»sed,  the 
general  theory  being  that  the  native  should  pay  for  the  protection  which 
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he  receives,  and  if  native  chiefs  are  unable  to  so  govern  their  people  as 
to  ensure  peace  and  quiet  in  their  countries  and  protection  to  foreigners, 
thereby  obliging  the  Administration  of  the  Protectorate  to  inter\ene,  they 
must  pay  hut  and  gun  taxes  as  the  result  of  not  being  able  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  As  circumstances  render  it  advisable,  no  doubt,  little  by 
little,  no  district  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  will  be  left  without  European 
super\'i3ion,  and  consequently,  theoretically,  all  natives  will  pay  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  Protectorate.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  entire  theo- 
retical native  taxation  of  the  whole  Protectorate  should,  in  money,  suffice 
to  meet  the  entire  cost  of  administration.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  an  equilibrium  in  the  Uganda  finances  is  attained  in  this  way  only. 


Even  supposing  the  entire  male  population  of  the  Protectorate  was  ready 
to  pay  taxes,  they  have  not  at  present  the  money  to  pay  in.  This  can 
only  come  to  them  by  the  opening  up  of  the  Protectorate  to   commerce. 
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Commerce  will  induce  the  native  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  own 
land  in  order  that  he  make  money  by  the  sale  of  its  products.  He  will 
also  be  able  to  do  work  for  the  foreign  merchants  and  settlers,  and  thus 
earn  money  by  a  reasonable  degree  of  toil.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
natives  set  themselves  resolutely  to  maintain  the  Protectorate  and  a 
civilised  administration  over  their  territories,  so  long  I  consider  that  the 
Administration  should  uphold  native  interests  and  welfare  first  of  all. 

Concurrentlj'  with  the  work  carried  on  by  this  Special  Commission,  the 
construction  of  the  Uganda  Railway,  which  had  been  commenced  in  1896, 
was  rapidly  bringing  a  great  influence  to  bear  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  The  construction  of  the  railway  did  not  proceed  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  was  at  first  hoped,  and  the  expense  of  its  con- 
struction had  greatly  exceeded  the  original  estimates.  This  was  due,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  absence  of  any  really  certain  and  scientific  informa- 
tion regarding  the  country  which  the  railway  was  to  traverse.  Witli  the 
exception  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  no  one  on  the  Railway  Committee  had  had 
any  knowledge  from  personal  experience  of  inner  Africa,  and  the  engineers 
selected  for  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  line  were  only  hitherto 
acquainted  with  India,  Mexico,  and  other  tropical  countries  where  the  local 
conditions  are  really  very  different  to  the  deserts,  steppes,  swamps,  rainy 
plateaux,  and  crumbling  mountains  which  intervene  between  the  sea-coast 
at  Mombasa  and  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  day  would  have  done  better  to  have  sought  for  trained 
assistance  from  the  colonial  Government  of  such  African  colonies  as  Natal 
is  a  point  worth  arguing  by  those  whose  only  idea  is  to  find  fault  with 
any  considerable  enterprise  of  this  kind  undertaken  by  a  Government 
department.  The  chief  engineer  and  manager  appointed  from  the  first — 
Mr.  George  Whitehouse ;  his  second  in  command,  Mr.  Rawson ;  and  their 
colleagues  on  the  engineering  staff  have  patiently  grappled  with  every 
difficulty  in  turn,  and  have  amply  justified  their  original  selection.  The 
work  they  have  accomplished  is  a  splendid  one. 

Although  it  would  appear  now,  on  the  strength  of  reports  published  by 
the  Foreign  Office  itself,  that  with  omniscience  and  no  engineering  strike 
in  England  the  Uganda  Railway  could  have  been  constructed  for  about 
£750,000  less  than  it  has  event uallv  cost,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  former 
estimates  as  to  time  were  far  too  favourable,  it  is  nearlv  as  certain  that  had 
any  private  company  undertaken  the  railway  it  would  have  fallen  into  just 
the  same  blunders,  and  perhaps  have  ended  half-way  to  the  lake  in  hopeless 
bankruptcy.  The  great  difficulty  which  attended  the  first  four  years  of 
railway  construction  was  the  almost  total  absence  of  local  labour.  The  coast 
population  of  East  Africa  did  not  care  for  work  on  the  railway  or  for  steady 
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work^under  contract  of  any  description.  BeyoDd  the  belt  of  coast  population 
the  human  inhabitants  of  the  wildernesses  which  the  railway  had  to  traverse 
from 'forty  miles  at  the  back  of  Mombasa  to  the  frontier  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  were  very  few  in  numbers  (anywhere  near  the  line),  weakened 


by  a  succession  of  droughts  and  famines,  and  by  no  means  disix)sed  to 
work  hard  with  their  hands  at  that  period  when  the  Eurojiean  was  viewed 
\Fith  great  distrust,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  Arab  and  Swahili  slave- 
traders  was  still  too  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  to  induce  them 
to  belie\e  that  work  of  this  description  would  be  honestly  paid  for  month 
by.  month.     Consequently  the  entire  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled,  for  the 
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c-on struct  ion  of  this  line,  at  any  rate  as  far  aa  the  XIau  Escarpment,  had 
to  he  imported  from  India. 

But  in  spite  of  disapi>ointments,  checks,  strikes,  "  wash-awajs,"  dry 
waterconrsei?  that  tunied  into  j>ersistent  floods,  and  i)erennial  rivers  which 
suddenly  ceased  to  flow,  tiie  railway  did  advance,  until  at  the  time  of 
writing  it  is  now  open  for  traffic  the  whole  way  to  Kavirondo  Bay  on  the 


Victoria  Nyanza,  The  blessings  of  this  railway  to  inner  Africa  are  almost 
incalculable.  The  journey  from  London  to  Entebhf,  the  capital  of  Uganda, 
can  be  effected  now  in  twenty-four  days  as  against  something  hke  four 
months  in  former  times.  The  native  of  Uganda  who  wishes  to  trade  with 
his  products  on  the  East  African  coast  or  to  journey  far  afield  in  quest 
of  profitable  employment  can  reach  that  coast  by  steamer  and  railway 
in  a  week  at  the  outside,  and  return  with  the  same  certainty  and  speed. 
All  the  accumulated  commerce  of  East  Central  Africa  will  gravitate  to  the 
fertile  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  there  is  everywhere  abundance 
of  food.  From  any  point  on  the  shores  of  that  lake  commercial  products 
can  be  carried,  easily  and  cheaply,  by  steamer,  to  flie  railway  terminus, 
and  can   be  trans]>orted  by  the  railway  (it  is   to   Ixj  liojied   at   reasonable 
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rates)  in  from  two  days  to  a  week  to  Mombasd';-  whence  the  produce  can 
be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Consequently,  the  railway  has 
almost  entirely  abolished  the  caravan  trade  throughout  a  considerable 
slice  of  East  Central  Africa.  This  has  done  away  with  the  need  for  slaves, 
and  with  the  hardships  which  even  the  paid  porters  engaged  on  the  East 
African  coast  had  often  to  endure  on  journeys  through  deserts  and  swamps 
and  over  frosty  mountains  to  Uganda. 

It  is  true  that  considerable  scope  still  exists  for  subsidiary  trade 
caravans  starting  awaj^  from  any  point  on  the  Uganda  Railway  to  the 
north,  south,  and  west.  But  not  only  is  the  need  for  the  use  of  human 
porterage  further  curtailed  by  the  facilities  for  water  transport  ofifered  by 
the  vast  area  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza  and  the  not  far  distant  waters  of 
the  navigable  Victoria  Nile  (with  Lake  Kioga,  etc.),  of  Lake  Dweru  and 
Albert  Edward,  and  of  Lake  Albert  and  the  navigable  White  Nile ;  but 
even  then  a  start  from  a  railway  base,  where  all  the  comforts  and 
requisites  for  a  caravan  journey  can  be  obtained,  to  any  point  in  the 
territories  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  is  a  far  less  uncomfortable,  lengthy, 
and  unhealthy  undertaking  than  the  old  journey  from  Mombasa  for  600 
or  700  miles  inland  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  profitable  trade  could  be 
conducted.  Moreover,  the  railway,  as  it  passes  through  the  disappointing 
territories  of  British  East  Africa,  will  cause  these  territories  to  cease  their 
disappointment,  just  as  French  railways  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria  are  making 
the  very  desert  habitable  and  profitable.  Alongside  the  line  settlements 
secure  from  the  raids  of  lawless  tribes,  provided  with  the  certainty  of 
water,  provisions,  and  communication  with  the  outer  world,  are  springing 
up;  cultivation  and  irrigation  are  producing  crops  and  maintaining  live- 
stock, which  the  railway  rapidly  turns  into  money.  The  natives  are 
acquiring  a  taste  for  regular,  well-paid  work,  and  have  an  incentive  to 
work  in  the  (to  them)  inexpressible  delight  of  travelling  at  a  rapid  pace 
in  a  third-class  carriage. 

So  far  from  leading  to  the  extermination  of  the  game,  the  railway  has 
actually  come  to  the  fore  as  a  means  of  game  preservation.  It  is  really 
amazing  how  all  the  wild  animals,  except  perhaps  the  lion,  have  taken  to 
the  railway.  The  big  and  small  game  soon  realised  the  fact  that  they 
were  shot  at  less  and  less  from  the  railway  line,  and  finally  not  at  all, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  lions,  and  perhaps  leopards,  were  perturbed 
by  the  noise  of  the  train,  and  began  to  shun  the  line,  for,  as  regards  shooting, 
exceptions  were  naturally  made  in  their  favour !  However  strict  have  been 
the  Game  Regulations  in  force  for  the  protection  of  game  along  the  line, 
naturally  no  restriction  has  been  placed  on  the  shooting  of  lions,  leopards, 
and  hyaenas.  Whether  or  not  these  deductions  are  fanciful,  the  plain  fact 
remains   to   be  testified   to  by  any  one   who   now  takes  a  journey  on  the 
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Uganda  Railway  that  from  the  windows  of  his  carriage  he  can  see 
as  the  train  crosses  certain  tracts  positive  zoological  gardens  let  loose. 
Rhinoceroses,  sometimes  even  elephants,  zebras,  gnus,  hartebeests,  gazelles, 
reed  buck,  waterbuck,  oribi,  and  ostriches  can  be  noted  by.  an  observant 
traveller  as  the  train  whizzes  over  the  Athi  Plains,  up  the  Rift  Valley, 
and  over  the  green  downs  of  Njoro. 

The  Uganda  Railway  will  carry  much  goods  and  many  passengers  for 
the  Government  of  German  East  Africa,  and,  not  improbably,  material 
and  men  for  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Congo  P^ree  State ;  for,  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  railway,  a  fleet  of  steamers  managed  in  connection  with 
it  will  be  placed  on  Lake  Victoria.  This  will  enable  the  management  of 
the  railway  to  land  goods  and  passengers  within  a  week  from  the  East 
African  coast  at  any  part  of  German  East  Africa  on  the  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  In  like  manner  passengers  can  be  landed  at  ports  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  lake,  and  if  good  roads  for  wheeled  traffic  are  main- 
tained between  the  west  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  district  of 
Toro,  a  week's  journey  may  convey  passengers  past  the  slopes  of  Ruwenzori 
to  the  frontier  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  same  time  might  also  take 
them  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  from  which  steamers  could  convey  them  to 
the  end  of  navigation  on  the  Upper  Nile.  It  is  a  fairly  safe  prophecy  to 
make  that  the  Uganda  Railway  in  ten  years'  time  will  be  returning  a 
handsome  profit  on  its  working  expenses — such  a  profit  as  may  enable  a 
prudent  Government  to  gradually  pay  back  to  the  nation  the  original 
cost  of  its  construction.  In  any  case  the  railway  was  the  inevitable  con- 
comitant of  the  declaration  of  the  British  Protectorate  over  Uganda.  The 
justification  for  this  Protectorate,  and  the  possible  profit  it  may  bring  to 
the  British  Empire,  will  be  discussed  in  the  next   chapter. 

With  the  present  organisation  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate — an  organi- 
sation which  one  cannot  but  regard  in  some  respects  as  provisional — there 
is  the  following  system  of  government :  A  Commissioner  and  Consul-General 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflfairs  represents  the 
Imperial  Government.  He  is  at  the  same  time  (theoretically)  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces.  Under  him  is  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. Then  follow  three  sub-commissioners,  who  are  placed  over 
three  of  the  six  *  provinces  into  which  the  Protectorate  is  divided 
(Uganda  proper  being  the  "  home  "  province  where  the  Commissioner  and 
Deputy  Commissioner  reside).  Next  in  civil  rank  come  the  collectors' 
assistants,  from  amongst  whom  would  be  chosen  the  collectors  of  districts. 
(The  duties  of  a  collector'  I  have  already  explained.  He  is  political 
officer,   magistrate,   and  collector  of  Imperial   revenues  in  a  district,  or  it 

*  Now  five,  since  the  Eastern  Province  was  transferred  (April  1st,  1902)  to  East 
Africa. 
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may  be  at  a  single  station.)  Finally  there  are  the  assistant  collectors^ 
some  of  whom  are  placed  alone  in  charge  of  secondary  stations  in  &. 
district;  others  reside  at  the  same  station  with  a  collector  or  a  sub- 
commissioner,  and  assist  the  officer  of  superior  rank.  Besides  these 
officials  employed  in  the  administration  of  political  affairs  and  of  justice 
and  the  collection  of  revenue,  there  are  others  employed  exclusively 
in  the  Treasury  or  Accounts  Department,  and  others  in  the  Secretariat. 
There  is  a  Survey  (Office  for  the  general  survey  of  the  Protectorate  lands, 
a  Scientific  Department  which  presides  over  agriculture,  the  collection  of 
meteorological  records,  the  sui)ervision  of  the  regulations  for  protecting 
game,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  collectors  who  act  as  magistrates,  there 
is  a  special  Judicial  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  a  legal 
vice-consul  who  is  Judge  and  Chief  Justice  for  the  whole  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  There  is  a  Public  Works  Department  and  a  Transport 
Department,  which,  even  after  the  completion  of  the  railway  and  the 
steamers,  will  attend  to  the  upkeep  of  main  roads  and  transport  of  goods- 
and  passengers  in  the  countries  west  and  north  of  the  Victoria  Myanza. 

As  regards  the  armed  forces,  there  are  the  Military  and  Marine  Depart- 
ments. The  Marine  Department,  at  present  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Fowler,  late  K.N.,  C.M.G.,  has  under  its  control  the  recently 
constructed  steamer  William  Mackinnon,  two  steam-launches,  and  a  large 
sailing  vessel.  The  William  Mackinnon  is  armed  with  a  powerful  gun,, 
and  could  be  used  if  necessary  for  such  elementary  naval  warfare  as  might 
occur  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  As  the  transport  facilities  on  the  lake 
increase  by  the  establishment  of  a  mercantile  marine,  so  no  doubt  the 
official  Marine  Department  of  the  Protectorate  will  confine  itself  mainly 
to  the  policing  and  patrolling  of  the  waterways.  The  little  army  in 
Uganda  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  an  Insi)ector-General  (who- 
controls  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  Foreign  Office  Protectorates),  of  a 
Commandant — at  present  Colonel  A.  H.  Coles,  D.S.O. — and  a  staflF  of 
something  like  thirty  English  officers,  including  those  of  the  Indian 
contingent.  The  force  under  this  department  consists  of  the  4th  Battalion 
King's  African  Rifles  (Negro  soldiers — Sudanese,  Paganda,  Somalis,  etc.),. 
the  5th  K.A.K.  (Indian  contingent)— about  400  Panjabis  and  Sikhs  from 
the  Indian  Army;  and  the  constabulary  or  police,  some  1,060  men 
(Negroes)  under  British  police  officers,  who  are  non-commissioned  officers- 
from  the  British  Army. 

The  present  administrative  capital  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  is  at 
Entebbe,  on  the  peninsula  of  that  name  which  juts  out  into  the  Victoria. 
Nyanza,  twenty  miles  south  of  the  native  capital  of  Mengo. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  administrations  of  the  East  Africa 
and  Uganda  Protectorates  have  remained   separate,  each  answerable  direct 
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to  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Protectorate  of  Zanzibar  is  a  native  state 
theoretically  administered  by  the  Sultan  and  the  ministers  whom  he 
appoints.  The  representative  of  the  British  Government  at  Zanzibar  is 
at  the  present  moment  also  Commissioner  and  Consul -General  for  East 
Africa,  a  ix)rtion  of  the  coast-lands  of  the  East  African  Protectorate 
being  regarded  as  part  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar's  dominions,  and 
administered  to  some  extent  in  his  name.  This  coa^t  Province  of 
Sayyidieh  is  stilt  subject  to  the  inconvenient  and  harassing  treaty  rights 
of  other  European  Powers,  rights  which  were  unfortunately  not  got  rid 
of  (as  they   should   have  been)  when  the   British   Government   assumed   a 


Protectorate  over  Zanzibar.  Negotiations  for  the  abolition  of  these  sj^ecial 
treaty  rights  are  in  progress  with  Germany  and  France,  but  have  not, 
I  believe,  been  yet  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  Consequently  a  small 
]>ortion  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  is  Ijeing  administered  urder  rather 
exceptional  conditions  as  though  it  were  a  [jortion  of  the  territories  ruled 
by  the  Kultan  of  Zanzibar. 

In  addition  to  these  three  East  African  Protectorates  may  be  mentioned 
Somaliland,  a  territory  immediately  opposite  Aden,  which  consists  of  a  con- 
siderable slice  of  the  Northern  Somali  coast-lands.  To  any  one  able  to  take 
an  unprejudiced  and  large-minded  view  of  the  present  situation  in  East 
Africa,  it  must  appear  highly  desirable  that  all  of  these  four  Protectorates — 
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or  at  any  rate  the  Protectorates  of  Uganda  and  East  Africa — should  be 
placed  under  one  administration,  conducted  by  a  competent  official  with  the 
rank  of  a  High  Commissioner.  Uganda  is  merely  the  hinterland  of  East 
Africa.  East  Africa  is  mainly  valuable  as  being  the  region  furnishing 
the  best  seaports  for  the  outlet  of  the  products  of  Uganda.  The  postal 
services  of  the  two  Protectorates  were  already  fused  under  the  Special 
Commission.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  fusion  of  other  departments 
should  be  delayed.  It  would  lead  to  a  decided  economy  in  the  number 
of  officials,  to  the  complete  absence  of  any  further  friction  caused  by 
the  emulation  of  two  rival  Protectorates  as  to  which  should  show  the 
highest  local  revenue,  and  to  a  single  policy  being  adopted  throughout 
on  all  questions  of  importance  aflfecting  the  natives.  At  the  present 
time  appeals  from  the  law  courts  of  these  two  Protectorates  are  sent 
to  Zanzibar,  where  the  judicial  officers  appointed  to  try  these  appeals 
know  little  or  nothing  of  native  laws  and  customs  and  the  general 
conditions  of  inner  Africa.  Moreover,  Zanzibar,  like  Mombasa  and 
Entebbe  (or  any  other  spot  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda),  is  not 
thoroughly  healthy  for  the  residence  of  Europeans — very  much  the 
reverse.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  a  remarkable  area  of  absolutely  healthy  country. 
Apart  from  the  Nandi  Plateau — wherein  I  have  fancifully  sketched  out  a 
territory  as  large  as  Belgium,  and  almost  without  existing  human 
inhabitants,  which  should  become  a  future  White  Man's  Colony — apart 
from  the  Nandi  Plateau,  the  area  of  absolutely  healthy  country  is  not 
exhausted.  The  whole  Rift  Valley,  from  Naivasha  on  the  south  to  near 
Lake  Baringo  on  the  north,  is  almost  equally  healthy,  though  not 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  handing  over  en  bloc  to  the  white  man. 
Why  should  not,  one  asks — and  no  eflfective  negative  reply  can  be  given 
— a  central  Government  for  all  British  East  Africa  be  founded  at  some 
suitable  spot  on  the  railway,  on  the  Nandi  Plateau,  some  Simla  of  East 
Africa,  with  an  absolutely  healthy  European  climate? 

An  administrative  capital  founded  here  would  be  only  thirty-six  hours' 
journey  even  by  the  existing  slow  trains  from  Mombasa,  and  therefore 
twenty  days  from  London,  two  days  from  Zanzibar,  seven  days  from  British 
Somaliland,  two  days  from  the  administrative  capital  of  Uganda,  ten  days 
from  the  Congo  Free  State  boundary,  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  the  Albertine 
Nile,  and  not  more  than  three  weeks  even  by  the  existing  means  of 
communication  from  the  frontier  posts  on  the  Uganda  side  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan.  The  Eastern  Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  might  become  the 
home  province  of  this  great  East  African  territory,  in  the  heart  of  which 
would  reside  the  Governor-General  or  High  Commissioner.  Separate  com- 
missioners might  still  be  appointed  for  the  special  management  of  Uganda 
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(to  reside  at  Entebbe),  of  the  Coast  Province  (at  Mombasa),  at  Zanzibar 
(to  snperviBe  the  administration  of  the  Sultan's  Goveramenf),  and  at 
Berbera  (to  conduct  the  affairs  of  British  Somaliland).  But  the  budgets 
of  the  Imperial  expenditure  in  all  these  Protectorates  might  be  combined 
in  one  by  the  Treasury  of  the  High  Commissioner  on  the  Nandi  Plateau. 
Here  also  might  sit  a  Supreme  Court  for  East  Africa.  From  this  post 
also  might  be  managed  the  Uganda  Railway  and  the  direction  of  all  the 
Imperial  forces  in  the  East  African  territories. 


This  plan  would  certainly  ensure  the  regular  and  good  government  and 
orderly  finances  of  the  British  Protectorates  in  East  Africa.  It  would 
also  be  attended  to  here  that  the  Uganda  Railway  was  maintained  and 
conducted  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  return  to  the  British 
taxjmyer  of  the  money  expended  on  its  construction,  but  also  in  strict 
relation  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  East  Africa,  It  is  obvious  that 
a  direction  carried  on  from  East  Africa  would  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  Protectorates  and  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  on 
the  railway  than  a  managing  committee  meeting  in  London.      The  High 
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Commissioner  also,  being  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  British 
East  Africa,  would  be  actuated  by  no  petty  feelings  of  special  interest  in 
Uganda,  in  Mombasa,  in  Somaliland,  or  in  Zanzibar  to  champion  one  part 
of  the  territories  under  his  government  more  than  another.  The 
adoption  of  this  policy  would  relieve  the  Foreign  Office  of  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility. 

In  concluding  this  general  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  something  of  interest  may  be  said  about  the  Christian 
propaganda  which  has  been  carried  on  there  since  1877  and  the  present 
organisation  of  the  three  missionary  societies  working  in  the  Protectorate. 

The  whole  of  the  Kingdom  or  Province  of  Uganda,  with  the  exception 
of  the  little  District  of  Butambala  and  the  suburbs  of  Mengo  and  Entebbe, 
is  nominally  Christian,  the  people  of  this  religion  belonging  to  either  the 
Roman  or  the  Anglican  Churches.  I  write  **  nominally,"  because  no  doubt 
a  large  number  of  the  pea-^ants  still  remain  pagan  in  their  ideas  and 
beliefs,  although  ostensibly  they  have  followed  their  chiefs  in  a  tacit 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  or,  in  a  very  much  less  degree,  of  Islam.  The 
accompanying  map  will  show  the  general  distribution  of  religions  in  the 
Protectorate.  Elsewhere  than  in  Uganda  proper,  Christianity  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  Toro,  and  is  rapidly  conquering  much  of  Unyoro, 
Ankole,  and  Busoga.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  absolutely  failed  to  take 
root  in  any  way  whatever  in  the  Kavi rondo  countries  or  in  a  general  way 
throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate  and  in  the  IS'ile  Province. 
In  the  last-named  division  no  attempts  at  Christian  propaganda  have  been 
made  as  yet  since  the  Austrian  Koman  Catholic  Mission  came  to  complete 
failure  some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Anglican  Mission  under  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  presided 
over  locally  at  the  present  day  by  the  Bishop  of  Uganda,  the  Bight  Bev. 
Alfred  Tucker,  D.D.  Tlie  staff  working  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Protectorate  was  as  follows  in  the  beginning  of  1901  :  22  clergy,  2  medical 
missionaries,  13  lay  missionaries,  and  22  ladies  attached  to  the  mission  as 
teachers,  nurses,  etc.  This  gives  a  total  European  staff  of  59.  The 
number  of  stations  at  which  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  working 
is  20.  The  native  Anglican  Church  working  in  connection  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  Uganda  has  a  staff  of  27  clergy,  53  licensed 
readers,  and  2,408  native  teachers,  male  and  female.  This  staff  is  entirely 
maintained  by  the  contributions  of  the  native  Church.  The  provinces  or 
districts  of  the  Protectorate  in  which  the  missionary  work  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  being  carried  on  are  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  the  Districts  of 
Unyoro,  Toro,  Busoga,  Ankole,  Bukedi,  and  Elgon. 

As  regards  education,  the  Anglican  Mission  has    established   schools    in 
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connection  with  its 
above-enumerated  sta- 
tions, at  which  children 
are  taught  to  read  and 
write  in  their  own 
language.  At  Mengo 
and  one  or  two  of  the 
higher  schools  additional 
iustruction  is  given  in 
English,  aritlimetic, 
geography,  and  other 
Bubjecta  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  the  more  intelli- 
gent amongst  the  pupils. 
At  an  average  of  fifteen 
BChools  in  1900,  5,935 
boys   and    4,776'    girls 

received  instruction  vary-  *"'  ''^"^  i'iujam  .valu.\^os  anu  thb 
ing  from  reading  and 
writing  in  the  native  language  only,  to  somewhat  advanced  instruction 
in  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.  During  the  years  from  1899 
to  1901  125,737  books  (religious  and  educational)  were  sold  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  natives  of  the  Protectorate  at  prices 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  i'2,459. 

From  statistics  furnished  to  me  by  the  Anglican  Mission  in  Uganda, 
I  should  estimate  that  at  least  200,000  natives  of  Uganda  and  the  adjoining 
districts  have  been  taught  to  read  by  this  mission  since  its  establishment. 
At  the  educational  establishments  of  this  mission  there  have  been  sold 
during  the  same  i)eriod  of  two  years  7,448  note-  and  exercise- hooks  and 
83,490  sheets  of  writing-paper.  Bishoj)  Tucker  states:  "Within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  it  will  be  possible  to  supply  the  Government  offices 
and  mercantile  community  with  clerks,  interpreters,  storekeepers,  etc., 
and  the  Baganda  wilt  be  able  thus  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
administration  and  commercial  life  of  their  country," 

Kegarding  industrial  work  carried  on  by  the  same  mission — a  work 
commenced  in  1877  by  Alexander  Mackay,  whose  name  should  always  be 
held  in  reverent  and  affectionate  memory  by  Europeans  and  natives  of  the 
Protectorate  alike — this  branch  of  the  mission  was  specially  reorganised 
under  Mr.  K.  Borup  in  1899.  At  the  indu»itrial  establishments  of  the 
Anglican  Mission  there  are  being  taught  at  the  present  time  carpentry, 
joinery,  wood-turning,  blacksmith's  work,  and  printing.  Those  received  for 
*  In  1901  12,363  children  of  both  sexes  received  instruction. 
VOL.    I.  18 
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industrial  training  vary  in  age  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years.  In  1900 
the  i)rinting  department  of  the  mission  turned  out  100,000  impressions 
from  four  printing  presses,  which  are  regularly  running.  A  great  deal  of 
Government  printing  work  for  the  ix)litical,  administrative,  and  military 
departments  was  successfully  undertaken.  A  little  paper  called  Uganda  Notes 
is  now  produced,  independently  of  the  mission,  at  one  of  the  presses,  by  native 
printers.  It  should  be  added,  from  my  personal  knowledge,  that  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing  is  given  to  the  natives,  and  a  good  deal  of  printing 
is  conducted  in  the  following  native  languages,  which  have  been  reduced  to 
writing  in  the  first  place  by  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  mif^sionaries : 
Luganda,  Urunyoro  (which  serves  as  the  common  language  for  the  whole  of 
the  Western  Province),  Lusoga,  and  several  distinct  dialects  and  languages 
in  the  District  of  Bukedi.  Mr.  Borup,  at  the  head  of  the  Industrial  Mission, 
states :  "  I  find  the  Baganda  as  apt  and  quick  to  learn  industrial  pursuits 
as  the  average  boy  in  England.  ...  I  should  say  indeed  that  they 
were  rather  quicker  in  intelligence  than  Europeans,  were  I  not  afraid  of 
being  taken  for  an  enthusiast.  To  take  printing  as  an  instance:  after  less 
than  two  years'  training  I  am  able  to  leave  the  actual  working  of  the 
printing  office — namely,  type-setting,  making  up  pages,  locking  up  forms, 
correcting  after  proofs  have  been  read  and  marked,  getting  the  preSv^  ready 
for  printing,  distributing  type,  cutting  paper,  doing  light  bookbinding, 
etc.,  entirely  to  the  Baganda  youths  trained  in  the  mission." 

An  extensive  medical  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  Uganda.  A  large  and  admirably  appointed  hospital  has  been 
erected  at  Mengo,  at  which  in  the  year  1900  there  were  33,983  out-patients 
and  511  in-patients.  The  hospital  contains  sixty-one  beds,  and  its  staff 
consists  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Cook,  B.A.,  M.D.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Cook,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. ;  Dr. 
E.  H.  Bond,  M.D. ;  an  English  sister,  three  qualified  English  nurses,  and  five 
native  assistants. 

The  Roman  Church  is  represented  by  two  missionary  societies  in  the 
Uganda  Protectorate — that  of  the  White  Fathers,  which  is  mainly  French, 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  the  regency  of  Tunis  and  in  Algeria ;  and  the  Mill 
Hill  Mission,  which  is  English,  and  proceeds  from  the  well-known  Boman 
Catholic  Missionary  College  at  Mill  Hill,  Middlesex.  The  Mission  of  the  White 
Fathers  is  presided  over  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  by  Monseigneur  Henri 
Streicher,  Bishop  of  Tabarca  and  Apostolical  Vicar  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  White  Fathers  entered  Uganda  in  1879. 
These  missionaries  met  with  a  very  cordial  rece})tion  from  Mutesa,  and 
were  endowed  by  him  with  a  small  property.  This  mission  underwent 
the  same  vicissitudes  and  dangers  in  the  years  previous  to  the  institution 
of  the  British  Protectorate  that  were  undergone  by  the  agents  of  the 
Church     Missionary    Society.       In     1894,    owing    to    the     more    peaceful 
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state  of  affairs  which 
commenced,  the  mission 
was  able  to  extend  its 
work  in  the  direction 
of  Unyoro,  and  in  the 
following  year  to  Toro. 
At  the  present  time  its 
st&tions  are  confined  to 
these  two  districts,  and 
to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Uganda. 
Tlie  Alission  of  the  White 
Fathers  had  fourteen  sta- 
tions established  in  1900, 

nearly  all  of  them  within  «>3-  a  mwsionabv's  hovsk,  luasda 

the   Kingdom  of  Uganda 

and  in  the  Sese  Islands,  with  two  stations  in  Toro  and  one  in  Unyoro.  At 
Rubaga,  &  suburb  of  Mengo,  there  is  a  conventual  establishment  for  the 
education  of  girls.  The  affairs  of  the  mission  are  directed  in  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate by  a  bishop,  thirty-seven  priests,  eight  lay  brothers,  and  six  sisters. 

The  French  Mission  possesses  a  magnificent  stone  cathedral  Rt  Rubaga 
{Mengo).  All  its  fourteen  stations  are  built  in  brick,  the  bricks  having 
been  made  by  the  missionaries  themselves,  aided  by  Baganda  workers. 
The  stations  are  surrounded  by  magnificent  gardens  producing  abundance 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  the  bestowal  of  which  the  missionaries  are 
very  generous.  It  is  the  effort  of  the  White  Fathers  to  jirocure  from 
the  country  itself  everything  which  they  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  mission  and  for  their  own  sustenance.  Thus,  alcohol  which  is  required 
for  the  dispensary  pharmacy  and  for  industrial  purpot^es  is  distilled  by 
the  missionaries  themselves  from  the  juice  of  the  banana,  whilst  they 
likewise  make  all  the  oil  they  require  for  their  lamps  from  sesamum  seeds. 

The  mission  has  founded  two  principal  hospitals,  and  medical  attendance 
was  given  to  82,974  patients  in  1900.  An  asylum  for  lepers  has  been 
founded  at  the  principal  station  of  the  mission  in  Buddu,  and  was  occupied 
by  fifteen  le]>ers  in  1900.  The  number  of  the  registered  and  baptised 
Christians  on  the  books  of  the  French  Mission  in  1900  was  50,472.  There 
are  stated  to  be  twice  as  many  catechumens  who  are  going  through  a 
course  of  prejiaration  before  baptism.  Apart  from  the  churches  at  the 
fourteen  mission  stations,  there  are  412  oratories  or  chapels  maintained 
by  the  native  adherents  of  this  mission  in  the  villages.  Twenty-four 
schools  are  maintained  by  the  French  Mission  in  which  teaching  is 
given   by    the    Fathers ;    2,516    children    of    both    sexes    were    receiving 
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education  at  these  schools  when  the  last  census  was  taken.  This  mission 
congratulates  itself  on  the  success  it  has  recently  met  with  in  training 
native  women  to  be  teachers  in  village  schools.  These  subsidiary  centres 
of  instruction  given  through  native  teachers  are  said  to  amount  to  as 
many  as  700.  There  is  a  kind  of  native  college  established  at  Kisubi, 
from  which  important  results  in  education  are  expected.  Teaching  is 
given  to  pupils  of  superior  intelligence  in  Latin  and  in  English,  in 
arithmetic  and  geography.  A  certain  amount  of  Kiswahili  is  being  taught 
to  those  pupils  who  may  be  likely  to  obtain  positions  as  interpreters.  A 
gymnasium  has  been  erected  at  Kisubi,  close  to  the  lake  shore.  In 
a  canal  which  is  thought  to  be  secure  from  the  attacks  of  crocodiles  or 
hippopotamuses  swimming  is  taught,  and  exercise  in  paddling  canoes 
takes  place.  On  the  greens  attached  to  the  educational  institute  at  the 
same  place,  football,  single-stick,  and  other  games  are  encouraged. 

The  English  Eoman  Catholic  Mission,  under  the  able  direction  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Hanlon,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Teos  and  Apostolical 
Vicar  of  the  Upper  Nile,  has  been  too  short  a  time  in  existence  to  have 
been  able  to  produce  the  results  attained  by  the  Anglican  and  French 
Missions  already  described.  The  Mill  Hill  Mission  is  most  strongly 
represented  in  Busoga,  though  it  has  also  stations  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  and  at  the  capital,  Mengo.  The  P'athers  of  this 
mission  are  chiefly  English,  Irish,  and  Dutch.  Bishop  Hanlon  is  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  two  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  Uganda 
royal  family,  who  stand  very  near  to  the  throne  in  line  of  succession. 
There  is  some  idea,  I  believe,  of  Bishop  Hanlon's  work  being  extended 
in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  Protectorate,  where  at  present  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  on  a  Christian  propaganda. 

As  regards  Islam,  its  recognised  head  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  is 
the  Prince  Mbogo,  son  of  Suna,  a  former  king  of  Uganda,  and  great- 
uncle  of  the  little  king.  In  the  religious  settlement  which  was  commenced 
by  Sir  Gerald  Portal  and  terminated  by  the  work  of  my  Special  Commission, 
a  district  of  Uganda  (Butambala)  was  set  apart  for  ^luhammadans  to 
settle  in  (without  prejudice  to  Christians),  and  its  administration  is 
entrusted  to  one  of  the  recognised  chiefs  of  districts  who  is  a  Muhammadan. 
A  large  mosque  has  recently  been  built  at  Mengo  by  Prince  Mbogo,  and 
mosques  exist  elsewhere  in  the  Protectorate  where  there  is  any  community 
of  Moslems  who  desire  to  establish  a  place  of  worship.  Besides  the 
District  of  Butambala  and  suburbs  of  Mengo  and  Entebbe  in  Uganda 
proper,  ^luhammadans  are  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  south-eastern 
division  of  Ankole,  in  parts  of  Busoga  and  Unyoro,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  River  Nile  in  the  Nile  Province,  and  in  the  country  of  Latuka. 


CHAPTER    IX 
COMMERCIAL  PROSPECTS 

TO  avoid  lengthy  titles  and  adopt  plain  ones,  I  have  headed  this 
chapter  "  Commercial  Prospects."  In  reality,  however,  I  cannot 
help  making  it  a  kind  of  apologia  on  the  whole  question  of  recent 
political  enterprise  in  Africa.  I  am  only  too  well  aware  that  the  British 
taxpayer,  in  every  class,  the  earnest  philanthropist  who  repudiates 
commercial  gain  as  a  justification  for  planting  the  British  flag — the  editor 
of  Truth,  in  short,  whom  the  anxious  advocate  for  extending  British  rule 
always  has  in  his  mind's  eye  as  the  person  to  whom  he  mentally  addresses 
his  justification — are  asking  now  with  renewed  force  whether  the  statesmen 
of  both  parties  between  1885  and  1894  did  not  gravely  blunder  when 
they  yielded  to  public  sentiment  and  assumed  for  Great  Britain  heavy 
responsibilities  in  tropical  and  unhealthy  Attca.  These  critics  point  to 
the  wars  which  have  occurred  between  the  British  forces  and  the  natives 
ap  a  proof  that  our  protection  was  not  desired  and  had  to  be  imposed  by 
force.  They  single  out  an  individual  atrocity  as  a  sample  of  the  white 
man's  daily  conduct,  and  having  thus  shown  the  fallacy  from  the  philan- 
thropical  point  of  view  of  our  expensive  efforts  to  administer  an  area  in 
tropical  Africa  which  equals  the  united  extent  of  Europe  without  Russia, 
they  brush  aside  the  question  of  commercial  gain  either  by  declaring  it 
to  be  non-existent  and  not  likely  to  come  to  pass,  or  by  alleging  that  it 
is  no  justification  for  that  shedding  of  blood  which  seems  to  have  been 
inevitable  in  the  founding  of  these  Protectorates.  I  will  deal  later  with 
the  commercial  question.  Let  me  say  something  on  the  philanthropic 
aspect.  There  is,  it  is  true,  also  a  political  justification  for  some  of  these 
Protectorates.  Their  proximity  to  places  like  Aden  and  Egypt,  or  their 
long  connection  with  Indian  commerce,  might  be  considered  some  small 
measure  of  justification  for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  their  acquirement. 
But  this  alone  would  certainly  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  lengths  to 
which  we  have  gone.  I  will  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  philanthropic 
and  commercial  results  of  this  policy,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  they 
have  not  been  unworthy  of  the  sacrifices  made. 
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Those    who    read    the    works    of    the    English,    German,    and    French 
explorers  who   travelled  at  the  back  of  our  West  African  colonies   on  the 
Niger,  in  the  Western  Sudan,  and  about  Lake  Chad  down  to,  let  us  say,  six 
years  ago,  must  admit  that  unless  one  and  all  of  these  travellers  had  been 
deliberately  lying,  the  bloodshed  and  misery  that  went  on  in  these  regions 
was  incomparably  more  awful  than  the  whole  sum  of  "  atrocities "  inflicted 
by  ill-conducted    Europeans,  or   produced   by    European   warfare   with   the 
natives  incidental  to  the  extension  of  European  rule  over  the  western  third 
of  Africa.      I    for  one,  with  every  desire  to  be  unprejudiced,  cannot  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  natives  of  Nigeria  have  immensely 
gained  in  happiness   and  security  of  life   and  property  wherever  we    have 
undertaken  the  direct  administration  and  control  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  live.     Those   who   may  desire   to   realise    what   the   condition    of  the 
natives  was  before  British  control  of  some  kind  was  established  in  Nigeria 
should  especially  read   the   works  of  Barth,   Rohlfs,   and    Baikie,  and  the 
African  (Slave  Trade)  Blue  Books  from    1866   to    1884:  200,  300  Negroes 
may  have  been  killed  in  a  war  which  abolished  the  bloody  rule  of  Benin, 
but  this  abolished  regime  caused  the  death,  often  under  circumstances   of 
horrible    torture,  of  at    least    1,000   negroes   per  annum,  while    under  this 
dominion  no  one  but  the  king  or  the   sorcerer  dared  to  grow  rich  or  had 
any  security  that  the  property  accumulated  by  his  industry  would  remain 
with  him    and  descend    to    his    children.     Visit   the    rivers    of  the    Niger 
Delta  now   and  see  if  you  can  state  with  truth  that   the  negroes   are  not 
happy,  numerous,  and  commencing  to  lead  a  civilised  and  comfortable  life. 
Then,  again,  in  British  Central  Africa.     Prior  to  the  effective  develop- 
ment of  British  control  continual  loss  of  life  was   going   on   amongst   the 
natives.     The  Arabs   and  their  adherents,  the    Muhammadan  Yaos,  traded 
and  raided    all  through   the   eastern   part   of  the   territory  for  slaves,  this 
slave-raiding   resulting   in   a   very   great   loss   of  life,  whilst   the   miseries 
endured   by  the    slaves   on  their  way  to  the   coast  have  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
been  exaggerated    by  travellers   like  Livingstone.      Mlozi,  the  Arab  raider 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  final  struggle  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  must 
have    been    responsible  in  his  time  for  the  death  of  something  like  10,000 
negroes  of  the  surrounding  W^ankonde  tribes.    The  Arab  often  killed  for  the 
mere  lust  and  joy  of  killing.    His  black  slaves  and  soldiers  shared  his  ferocity. 
Captive  women  were   needlessly  murdered    in    cold    blood.     Their  children 
were  torn  from  them  and  thrown  into  the  camp  fires  or  spitted  on  spears. 
A  large  number  of  boys  were  mutilated   to   provide   eunuchs   for  Muham- 
madan harims.     Bands  of  Zulus  who  had  left   South  Afiica   owing  to  the 
civil  wars  in  the  early  jjart  of  the  nineteenth  century  established  kingdoms 
which  involved  perpetual  bloodshed  in  internecine  fighting  and  aggressive 
attacks  on  other  tribes  in  the  territories  west  of  T^ke  Nyasa.     Portuguese 
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half-castes  of  Goanese  extraction  set  themselves  up  as  independent  chiefs 
on  the  Central  Zambezi  and  slew,  with  the  same  ferocity  as  the  Arab,  those 
whom  they  could  not  enslave.  There  was  scarcely  a  wilderness  which  one 
crossed  in  the  early  days  of  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  which 
did  not  bear  traces,  old  or  recent,  of  destroyed  villages  and  abandoned 
plantations,  and  murdered  men  and  women.  To  possess  a  few  cattle  or 
to  have  cultivated  a  little  more  corn  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  food  of  one's  family  was  sufficient  to  draw  down  on  one  the  attacks 
of  robbers  or  the  pressure  of  one's  own  chief.  A  warlike  tribe  like  the 
Awemba  would  devastate  the  countries  round  their  home  over  a  ring  fifty 
miles  broad,  and  of  immense  circumference. 

If  you    visit   the  Kazembe's   capital    near  Lake  Mweru   at   the   present 

day,  you  will  still  see  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  without  hands 

or    without   ears,    or   mutilated    in    some    other   fashion,    these    being   the 

punishments  or  acts  of  spite  to  which  the  native  ruler  was  chiefl\^  inclined. 

I    should   think,  until    the  British   Protectorate   became   effective,  five    per 

cent,  of  the  Negro  population  of  these  countries  was  killed   every  year  by 

the  poison  ordeal.     In  most  districts  there  was  not  a  single  woman  of  fifty 

but  had  had  perhaps  ten  times  in  her  life  to  flee  into  the  bush  and  conceal 

herself  there  half-starved,  whilst    her   native    village  was   in  the   hands  of 

slave-raiders,  invading  Zulus,  or  the  soldiery  of  her   own   chief,  who  were 

amusing  themselves  and  their  master  by  a  little   rapine   and    shedding   of 

blood.     In    the    wars    which    were  necessary  with  Arab,  Yao,  and  Zulu   to 

found  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate — wars,  it  must  be  remembered, 

carried  on  in  the  main  by  natives  of  the  Protectorate   fighting  under  our 

flag — there    cannot   have    been    killed   from   first  to  last  more  than  1,500 

people  on  both  sides.     The  subsequent  growth  of  the  population  is  sufficient 

'  witness  to  the  gain  in  human  life  and  happiness  which  has  been  purchased 

bv  the  death  of  those  1,500  men. 

It  has  been  the  same  in  Uganda.  If  one  reads  the  works  of  Speke, 
of  Stanley,  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Ashe,  of  Lugard,  and  Colvile,  one  realises 
what  a  bloody  country  was  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  before  it  came  under 
British  control.  The  flow  of  human  blood  must  have  been  such  a  common 
sight  as  to  render  the  Baganda  singularly  callous.  Speke  gives  a  pathetic 
account  of  Mutesa's  wives  being  hurried  off*  to  a  cruel  execution  for  most 
trivial  reasons,  raising  their  wailing  cries  of  "  0  my  lord,  0  my  master," 
as  they  passed  him  on  the  way.  Sometimes  the  reasons  for  these  death 
sentences  were  that  a  wife  had  failed  to  close  the  door  as  she  passed  out 
of  a  courtyard  or  she  had  pulled  the  door  to  when  to  do  so  was  a  breach 
of  native  etiquette.  The  worship  of  the  spirits  in  Uganda  and  Busoga 
involved  constant  human  sacrifice.  At  the  accession  of  a  new  chief  in 
Busoga  disgusting  mutilations  took  place  of  young  men  and  virgins,  which 
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must  often  have  resulted  in  their  death  from  gangrene  or  loss  of  blood. 
In  the  countries  speaking  the  speech  of  Unjoro  native  custom  positively 
required  the  suicides  of  wives  on  their  husbands^  graves.  But  the  warfare 
that  took  place! — the  constant  loss  of  life  that  was  due  to  civil  wars 
or  the  aggressions  on  or  by  other  states;  raids  from  Uganda  into  Unyoro 
to  obtain  extra  wives  for  the  chiefs,  raids  from  Unyoro  into  Toro  and 
Ankole  to  snatch  cattle  and  seize  women ;  then  again,  further  east, 
whole  tribes  wiped  out  of  existence.  This  has  occurred  again  and  again. 
The  population  of  parts  of  Kavirondo  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon,  of  the 
Nyando  Valley,  and  of  much  of  the  Nandi  Plateau  has  been  absolutely 
extinguished — men,  women,  and  children  being  slain,  and  the  remnant 
starving  to  death  in  the  bush.  One  can  only  say  that  in  every  district 
there  prevailed  absolute  insecurity  for  life  or  property.  There  may  have 
been  the  most  carefully  framed  native  laws  and  customs  inflicting  on  the 
negro's  daily  life  an  amount  of  etiquette  which  we  should  find  intolerable ; 
but  although  these  may  have  secured  the  law  and  order  of  a  village,  they 
were  no  defence  against  aggression  from  a  rival  village,  or  the  downward 
swoop  of  some  robber  tribe  who  scarcely  even  felt  the  common  tie  of 
humanity  with  the  peaceful  cultivators  whose  blood  they  shed  with  positive 
enjoyment,  whose  habitations  they  laid  waste,  and  whose  cattle  they  stole. 
Famines,  epidemics  of  smallpox  or  of  bubonic  plague,  attacks  of  a  virulent 
dysentery  caused  by  bad  water  and  semi-starvation,  would  slay  here 
6,000,  here  10,000,  elsewhere  wipe  out  a  whole  nation.  The  cattle  plague 
would  come  down  from  the  north,  and  since  there  was  no  central  Govern- 
ment to  check  it  or  to  segregate  infected  herds,  disease  would  wipe  off  all 
the  cattle  from  a  country  as  large  as  Wales,  reducing  its  inhabitants,  who 
had  hitherto  depended  solely  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  to  starvation  or  a  disastrous  emigration. 

As  regards  famines,  I  may  be  told  that  British  rule  in  India  has  of 
late  been  coincident  with  terrible  famines.  This  is  true :  but  the  people 
who  put  this  forward  do  not  stop  to  inquire  how  bad  the  famine  would 
have  been  if  there  were  no  British  Government,  or  whether  the  famine 
could  ever  have  taken  place  but  for  the  enormous  and  unchecked  increase 
of  population  which  has  taken  place  under  British  rule,  whereby  India 
yK)sses8es  almost  more  inhabitants  than  she  can  support.  As  regards  Uganda 
and  Busoga  and  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Mount  Elgon,  where  famine 
has  occurred  since  our  acquaintance  with  those  countries,  it  has  been  of  a 
kind  which  will  be  henceforth  certainly  preventable  under  a  well-organised 
Administration.  Warfare  and  the  deflection  of  cultivators  to  unprofitable 
fighting  was  one  reason.  Partial  failure  of  rain  was  another ;  but  this  last 
would  have  been  of  but  little  effect  if  the  natives  had  been  taught  to 
irrigate  their  fields  from  streams  which  never  fail. 
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Freedom  of  religion  has  certainly  been  one  result  of  a  British 
Administration  in  Uganda.  A  man  may  now  be  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
Muhammadan  or  pagan,  without  fear  of  his  life  or  without  loss  of  his 
property.  I  am  honestly  convinced,  and  so  I  think  would  be  any 
unprejudiced  observer,  that  so  far  as  happiness  of  the  natives  goes,  our 
Protectorate  over  Uganda  has  been  justified,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  in 
Africa. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  pronounce  on  the  work  of  other 
nations  on  the  same  lines.  I  should  certainly  say  that  the  condition  of 
Tunis,  Senegal,  and  Dabome  under  the  French  was  a  hundred  times 
better  than  the  state  of  those  countries  when  entirely  left  to  the  devices 
of  native  rulers.  Here  and  there  a  native  of  Unyamwezi  may  feel  the 
heavy  hand  of  a  German  sergeant ;  but  the  people  know,  at  any  rate, 
that  as  long  as  they  pay  their  taxes  and  obey  the  law  their  lives  and 
property  are  secure.  But  I  feel  we  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  look 
after  our  own  possessions  and  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa  without 
turning  aside  to  criticise  the  work  of  other  nations.  Until  we  are  sure 
that  not  a  fault,  not  an  error  of  judgment,  remains  in  our  own  rule, 
that  there  is  not  a  thing  left  undone  that  ought  to  be  done,  we  may 
save  ourselves  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  involved  in  trying  to  show 
how  badly  the  French,  Germans,  Belgians,  Italians,  and  Portuguese 
manage  their  possessions.  Let  their  work  be  judged  eventually  by  its 
results.  If  the  results  are  good,  then  the  work  cannot  have  been 
wholly  bad.  If  all  these  nations  are  treating  the  natives  abominably,  or, 
as  is  sometimes  complained  of  the  French  in  Senegal,  with  mistaken 
kindness,  then  no  doubt  the  expensive  failure  of  their  eflforts  will  be 
sufficient  punishment  to  the  countries  at  fault.  We  have  at  any  rate 
secured  a  sufficient  share  of  Africa  in  which  to  put  our  own  philanthropic 
theories  in  practice,  and  above  all  in  which  to  give  our  commerce 
absolutely  free  play. 

In  theor}''  I  maintain  that  inasmuch  as  we  entered  upon  the  assumj)- 
tion  of  Protectorates  over  East  and  Central  Africa  mainly  in  the  interests 
of  the  natives,  to  put  down  the  slave  trade,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
countries  to  establish  British  protection  at  the  natives'  request,  in 
preference  to  allowing  them  to  come  under  the  sphere  of  another  Power ; 
as  the  immediate  outcome  of  these  Protectorates  is  of  benefit  principally 
to  their  Negro  inhabitants,  it  is  to  the  natives  that  we  shculd  look  in 
the  first  instance  to  provide  according  to  their  means  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  economical  but  effective  Administration.  If  every 
adult  male  native  in  these  Protectorates  paid  8«.  a  year  in  taxation,  there 
would  be  little,  if  any,  need  to  resort  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Kingdom   for   funds   to   supplement    the    cost    of    administration.      There 
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would  also  be  no  cause  for  the  British  taxpayer  to  complain  if  coffee  or 
rubber,  gold  or  ivory,  or  all  these  substances  combined,  failed  to  provide 
a  lucrative  commerce  for  the  British  market.  The  Protectorate  would 
then  be  administered  purely  in  the  interests  of  the  black  man.  He 
at  least,  in  the  climate  of  the  country  wherein  he  was  bom,  does  not 
suffer  from  the  diseases  which  afiSict  the  European  who  attempts  to 
settle  in  parts  of  tropical  Africa;  he  at  least  is  happy  and  content  if 
he  can  maintain  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  grow 
food-stuffs  suited  to  his  country  and  his  palate.  But  the  native  in 
many  case's  has  no  cash  with  which  to  pay  his  taxes.  He  can  only 
earn  the  money  by  working,  say,  for  a  month,  or  by  collecting  and 
selling  rubber,  coffee,  or  some  other  saleable  substance  which  he  can 
acquire  without  robbing  other  people ;  or  he  may  breed  cattle  for  the 
provision  market,  or  collect  oil  which  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  meet  the 
cost  of  transport  to  the  Euroj)ean  markets. 

But  do  these  countries  of  Uganda  produce  substances  of  sufficient 
value  to  induce  the  European  or  Asiatic  trader  to  buy  them  from  the 
natives  or  to  cultivate  them  on  his  own  account  by  means  of  paid 
native  labour?  If  they  do,  then  again  the  question  of  equilibrium  in 
the  Protectorate  finances  is  ultimately  decided.  Sup[x»sing  for  a  moment, 
•however,  that  coffee  is  ultimately  to  be  a  failure  in  British  Central 
Africa,*  or  that  the  existence  of  coffee,  cacao,  ivory,  oil-seeds,  hides, 
and  live-stock  in  moderate  quantities  in  Uganda  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  large  and  profitable  commerce,  is  there  no  other  way  by 
which  the  natives  of  these  Protectorates  may  prosper,  make  money, 
and,  with  far  less  sacrifice  than  the  average  inhabitant  of  European 
countries,  support  their  own  local  Administration  ?  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  method  which,  properly  regulated,  might  be  productive  of  most  bene- 
ficial results.  In  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi  there  exists  an  enormous 
demand  for  Negro  labour,  especially  in  countries  where  climatic  and 
other  conditions  make  it  imi)ossible  to  use  white  men.  If  between  the 
Zambezi  and  the  Nile  there  exist  millions  of  black  men  by  no  means 
wanting  in  enterprise,  by  no  means  fearing  long  journeys,  anxious  to 
obtain  a  little  money,  yet  anxious  not  permanently  to  leave  their  homes ; 
between  the  Zambezi  and  the  Orange  River  there  are  European  capitalists 
ready  to  use  any  amount  of  Negro  labour  at  good  rates  of  pay  for  the 
development  of  the  mines  and  of  other  enterprises  in  which  the  white 
labourer,  for  climatic  and  other  reasons,  is  an  impossibility.  It  does 
really  seem  desirable  in  the  general  interests  of  Africa  that  the  agents 
of  the  demand  and  the  supply  should  be   brought  together. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  Negro  population  in  the 

*  I  think  no  such  thing. 
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South  African  coloDies  of  perhaps  3,000,000  or  more,  the  men  of  these  Zulu, 
Basuto,  Bechaana,  and  Matabele  races  do  not  themselves  provide  all  the 
Negro  labour  that  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  British  South  Africa 
up  ito  the  Zambezi.  The  reply  to  this  would  be,  I  suppose,  that  a  good  many 
of  the  young  men  do  go  to  work  in  the  mines  north  of  the  Orange  River ; 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  find  work  as  drivers,  teamsters, 
labourers,  domestic  servants,  policemen,  etc.  Also  it  might  be  said  that 
as  all  these  natives  pay  the  taxes  levied  on  them  and  maintain  themselves 
in  a  lawful  manner,  it  is  nobody's  business  what  they  do  with  their  spare 
time.  In  the  same  way,  if  every  native  of  the  Eastern  African' Protectorates 
paid  his  taxes  in  money  and  obtained  his  food  and  lodging  in  due  observance 
of  the  laws,  it  would  be  a  matter  entirely  for  his  own  consideration  whether 
he  was  to  earn  anything  in  excess  of  these  requirements  :  he  and  his 
congeners  having  each  paid  their  yearly  tax,  the  Protectorate  they  lived 
in  would  be  independent  of  a  British  subsidy,  and  at  the  very  worst 
would  be  maintained  without  cost  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Negro  inhabitants  whose  taxes  supported  it. 

But  Xhe  fact  remains  that  the  Negro  races  of  South  Africa,  though 
acquitting  themselves  of  all  liability  in  the  way  of  taxation,  and  working  suffi- 
ciently to  obtain  the  food,  lodging,  and  simple  luxuries  they  require,  do  not 
suffice  as  a  labour  force  for  the  complete  development  of  the  regions  between 
the  Orange  River  and  the  Zambezi,  an  additional  reason  for  this  being  pro- 
bably that,  owing  to  their  much  more  advanced  condition  of  well-being,  they 
require  wages  far  in  excess  of  Central  African  natives,  whose  labour,  because 
less  skilled,  is  not  rated  so  highly.  Many  an  enterprise  in  Rhodesia,  or  in 
the  Transvaal,  or  in  Bechuanaland  might  be  worked  at  a  profitable  rate  and 
with  results  more  beneficial  to  the  country  if  a  supply  of  cheap  native 
labour  could  be  obtained  from  Central  Africa ;  yet  the  cheap  rates  paid  for 
this  labour  would  seem  a  little  fortune  to  the  negro  from  Nyasaland, 
Tanganyika,  or  Uganda.  In  short,  the  gigantic  enterprises  of  Europeans  in 
South  Africa  should  contribute  in  a  very  material  degree  to  the  support 
of  the  East  and  Central  African  Protectorates,  into  which  should  flow  for 
their  local  enrichment  a  fair  proportion  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  ex[)ended 
dailv  south  of  the  Zambezi. 

I  know  at  first  sight  that  certain  people  in  England,  keenly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Negro,  and  whose  interest  may  sometimes  border  on 
sentimentality,  will  exclaim  that  the  theory  I  am  propounding  of  turning 
Central  African  labour  into  undeveloped  South  Africa,  and  South  African 
money  into  unhealthy  Central  Africa,  is  but  a  disguised  revival  of  slavery. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  will  convince  the  really  honest  Negrophils  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  A  class  of  missionary  now  nearly  extinct  was  bitterly 
opix)sed  to  the  enterprise  of  non-missionary  Europeans  in  Central  Africa, 
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and  to  any  steps  which  might  result  in  the  Central  Africans  leaving  their 
homes  to  go  far  afield  for  employment.  This  type  of  thinker,  narrow  if 
earnest,  would  have  preferred  that  the  Central  African  native  should 
remain  in  modified  savagery,  without  any  wants  or  tastes  than  those 
which  could  be  met  by  the  simple  instruction  and  pleasures  of  the 
mission  station.  This  class  of  missionary  did  not  realise  that  his  work, 
his  noble  calling,  was  a  preparatory  one;  that  the  pupils  he  had  taught 
must  take  certain  risks  and  go  far  afield  if  the  race  he  was  teaching  were 
really  to  benefit  by  the  introduction  of  Christian  civilisation.  These 
missionaries,  if  any  of  them  still  survive  with  unchanged  views,  would 
have  been  opposed  to  the  people  of  British  Central  Africa  going  to 
Ehodesia,  to  the  natives  of  Uganda  visiting  the  East  African  coast  or 
Zanzibar.  They  would  have  preferred  their  converts  to  attain  old  age 
in  the  natal  village  with  no  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  in  the  fear 
lest  by  travel  they  should  escape  the  influence  of  the  particular  mission 
which  had  reared  them.  But  the  work  of  the  Lovedale  College  in  South 
Africa,  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  the  Free  Church  Mission,  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  all  of  which  bodies  send  their  pupils  far  and 
wide,  is  probably  overcoming  such  prejudices.  Adherents  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  who  may  have  been  taught  at  Sierra  Leone  or  in  the 
Niger  Delta  are  now  at  work  on  Lake  Chad.  Men  of  Lovedale  College 
have  made  their  mark  as  teachers  of  fellow-negroes  on  Lake  Nyasa. 

What  possible  objection  can  the  real  philanthropist— the  man  who  is 
no  faddist,  but  genuinely  desires  the  upraising  of  the  black  races — find  in 
the  intercourse  between  South  and  Central  Africa  ?  Provided  that  the 
native  of  Central  Africa  be  ensured  absolutely  good  and  fair  treatment, 
and  a  short  term  of  service  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  what  reasonable  objection 
can  be  taken  to  this  interchange  of  labour  and  capital  ?  In  the  days 
when  the  journey  from  Uganda  to  the  Indian  Ocean  was  three  months' 
tramp  over  unhealthy  country  and  sterile  desert,  it  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  absurd  to  advocate  Baganda  workers  proceeding  to  South 
Africa;  and  in  like  manner,  when  the  lands  north  and  south  of  the 
River  Zambezi  were  ravaged  by  Arab,  Goanese,  and  Zulu  slave-raiders,  it 
would  have  been  criminal  to  suggest  that  a  body  of  unarmed  men  should 
have  left  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Nyasa  to  march  to  Buluwayo.  But  since 
all  these  journeys  now  can  be  made  with  safety  and  celerity  and  under 
good  health  conditions,  provided  that  absolute  security  exists  for  the  fair 
and  humane  treatment  of  Negro  workers  in  South  Africa,  I  can  only  see 
that  real  good  would  result  by  this  filling  up  of  the  labour  market  in 
South  Africa  from  the  Protectorates  north  of  the  Zambezi. 

A  minimum  rate  of  wages  should  be  fixed  which  shall  ensure  to  the 
native  of  Central  Africa  a  reasonable  return  for  his  trouble  and  displace- 
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ment.  The  term  of  service  should  be  at  Jfirst  limited  to  one  year,  with 
obligatory  repatriation  at  the  expense  of  the  employer;  all  wages  to  be 
paid  in  British  money,  in  cash,  not  in  trade  goods  ;  medical  attendance 
to  be  furnished  by  the  employer ;  and  lastly  a  "  Protector  of  Negro  Immi- 
grants "  to  be  appointed  at  the  headquarters  of  each  important  district  to 
hear  and  redress  grievances.  Sunday  should  be  insisted  on  as  an  absolute 
day  of  rest,  on  which  the  immigrants,  if  of  the  Christian  religion,  may 
be  able  to  attend  to  their  religious  exercises,  and  missionaries  of  the  faith 
to  which  they  belong  should  not  be  discouraged  in  communicating  with 
them.  P^or  Muhammadans  the  day  of  rest  might  be  Friday.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  natives  from  most  of  the  districts  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  and  East  Africa,  and  from  all  British  Central  Africa,  would 
not  find  themselves  in  a  very  strange  country  when  crossing  the  Zambezi, 
for  the  Negroes  native  to  all  that  part  of  Africa  would  speak  languages 
so  closely  akin  to  those  spoken  by  the  people  who  had  come  from  these 
northern  regions  that  in  a  few  weeks  they  would  be  able  to  understand 
one  another. 

No  compidsion  should  be  exercised  in  the  Protectorates  to  oblige 
Negroes  to  go  so  far  afield  for  employment,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  local 
Administrations  need  do  nothing  to  discourage  the  natives  of  the  country 
they  administer  from  proceeding  to  British  South  Africa  under  proper 
guarantees  and  for  reasonably  short  spaces  of  time.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the 
interests  of  these  Protectorates  that  repatriation  should  be  insisted  on,  so 
that  the  native  of  Uganda,  of  Nyasa,  or  of  East  Africa  may  duly  return 
to  his  home  and  the  support  of  his  family  and  his  Government. 

Perhaps  capitalists  in  South  Africa  may  be  permitted  under  proper 
guarantees  to  make  preliminary  experiments,  to  recruit  small  bands  of 
labourers  in  the  Protectorates  mentioned  for  a  period  of  service  not  more 
than  one  vear  south  of  the  Zambezi.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  men  thus 
recruited  returned  in  good  health  to  their  homes  with  their  wages  honestly 
paid  them  in  good  money,  and  with  tales  of  all  the  wonderful  things  they 
had  seen,  the  difficulty  henceforth  would  be  to  restrain  and  not  to  encourage 
the  emigration  of  Negro  labourers  to  the  South  African  dominions  for 
temporary  employment. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  East  African  Protectorates  regulations  were 
drawn  up — and  very  properly  so — to  control  and  even  to  hinder  the 
expatriation  of  the  natives  of  these  Protectorates,  since  the  administrative 
authorities  were  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  subjects  of  these 
Protectorates  were  treated  in  adjoining  African  countries.  These  regulations 
would  have  to  be  modified  to  some  degree  to  permit  of  the  recruiting  of 
the  natives  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  for  work  in  British  South  Africa ; 
but  I  assume  that  these  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  labour  from  tropical 
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Africa  to  the  regions  south  of  the  Zambezi  would  not  be  given  until  the 
Imperial  Government  had  satisfied  itself  that  absolutely  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  in  South  Africa  for  the  protection  of  these  immigrants 
and  for  their  repatriation  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service.  The  move- 
ments of  British-protected  subjects  would  only  take  place  between  British 
colonies  and  Protectorates,  and  the  existing  regulations  would  remain 
strictly  in  force  as  regards  those  parts  of  Africa  not  under  the  British  flag, 
unless,  indeed,  later  on  arrangements  of  a  similar  nature  for  the  protection 
and  repatriation  of  these  workers  were  made  in  the  possessions  of  other 
European  Powers,  and  His  Majesty's  Government  were  satisfied  that  in 
allowing  British-protected  subjects  to  proceed  to  French,  German,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  or  Belgian  territory  satisfactory  security  would  be  obtained  for 
their  good  treatment  and  punctual  repatriation.* 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate. 

Amongst  the  extensive  collections  of  rocks  and  minerals  which  were 
made  by  my  expedition,  or  on  its  behalf  by  oflScials  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  only  one  amongst  all  the  specimens  of  quartz  shows  any  signs 
of  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  specimens  of  rocks  from  Unyoro  (as  will  be 
seen  in  Chapter  X.)  would  seem  to  indicate  a  formation  in  that  district 
analogous  to  the  gold-reef  rocks  of  the  Transvaal.  The  country  abounds  in 
haematite  iron,  and  in  ordinary  iron  ore ;  there  are  graphite  or  plumbago 
mines,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  little  copper.  Some  of  the  rock  specimens 
collected  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Isaac  in  the  Baringo  District  indicate  the  possibility 
of  precious  stones  existing  in  these  formations.  Salt  of  very  good  quality 
is  obtained  from  the  salt  lakes,  which  have   become  the   property  of  the 

*  Colleagues  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  their  opinion  of  the 
reasons  for  and  against  the  East  and  Central  African  natives  proceeding  to  British 
South  Africa  for  employment  seem  to  think  that  the  only  criticisms  which  can  be  made 
of  the  treatment  of  Negro  labourers  in  Rhodesia  at  the  present  time  are  the  following  : 
All  these  negroes  strongly  object  to  the  compound  system — namely,  that  by  which  they 
are  massed  in  prison -like  barracks  instead  of  being  allowed  to  live  each  man  in  his  own 
little  hut — and  the  excessively  hard  work  which  they  have  to  perform  at  times.  They 
none  of  them  complain  of  ill-treatment,  or  of  being  treated  other  than  quite  justly 
regarding  their  pay,  rations,  and  clothing.  Their  idea  seems  to  he  that  they  would  not 
object  to  this  service  if  they  worked  continuously  but  less  hardly.  The  system  at 
present  seems  to  be  that  considerable  periods  of  inaction  alternate  with  "  shifts  **  of 
excessively  hard  work.  The  Central  African  Negroes  would  prefer,  if  it  could  be 
arranged,  to  work  continuously  during  their  term  of  service,  but  not  under  such  severe 
stress  as  is  occasionally  applied  to  them.  They  strongly  object  to  the  prison-like  life 
of  the  compounds,  and  would  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  build  small  huts  of  their  own. 
If  these  huts  were  not  too  close  together,  and  if  vaccination  were  rigorously  insisted  on, 
1  do  not  think  that  the  objections  held  in  regard  to  a  sei)arate  hut  system  could  be 
maintained. 
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British  Government,  in  the  District  of  Tore,  in  Western  Unyoro,  and  also 
on  Kavirondo  Bay.  Whether  this  salt  would  be  worth  exportation  is  n 
matter  of  doubt,  but  it  circulates  throughout  a  good  deal  of  Central  Africa 
as  a  valuable  article  of  barter.  It,  therefore,  has  an  intrinsic  value  as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  at  the  |iresent 
time  no  absolute  discovery  of  unquestioned  mineral  wealth  has  been  made 
in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  ;  though  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
Africa  is  the  continent  of  surprises,  and  Uganda  may  yet  be  found  to 
contain  payable  gold  which,  with  the  aid  of  railway  and  steamer  transport. 


can  be  worked  at  a  iirofitable  rate.  Since,  however,  we  can  only  deal  with 
known  assets,  we  must  at  present  look  to  the  development  of  a  really 
pros^wroUH  commerce  by  means  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions. 

As  regards  animal  productions,  there  is  ivory  of  the  very  best  quality. 
So  long  as  the  British  Government  can  determinedly  enforce  the  Game 
Regulations  by  a  small  annual  expenditure,  and  protect  female  and  immature 
male  elephants  from  being  killed  by  natives  or  Kuropeans,  there  will  not 
be  much  danger  of  the  African  elephant  becoming  extinct  in  a  territory 
so   large  as  this,  where  Nature  has  reserved  vast   marshes  and  leagues  of 
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forest  for  the  shelter  of  this  beast.  Provided  the  most  religious  care — 
such  care  is  effectual  in  India — was  taken  of  the  females  and  young,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  certain  number  of  male  elephants  should  not  be  killed 
yearly  by  designated  agents  of  the  Government,  and  their  ivory  be  sold 
to  merchants  as  part  of  the  Protectorate  revenues.  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
now  why  the  female  African  elephant  should  not  be  tamed  and  used  as 
a  transport  animal.  For  this  purpose  it  might  eventually  prove  advisable 
to  import  trained  Indian  females,  who  might  assist  in  teaching  the  young 
captured  Africans.  The  experiments  I  have  tried  myself  in  the  way  of 
rearing  baby  elei)hants  who  had  not  yet  been  weaned  from  their  mothers 
proved  unsuccessful,  as  apparently  it  is  impossible  to  rear  any  African 
elephant  on  cows'  milk.  Perhaps,  however,  my  four  failures  in  this 
respect  need  not  be  held  to  discourage  other  experiments.  In  any  case, 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Baile  showed  that  it  was  possible  for  natives  to 
capture  young  elephants  able  to  subsist  on  leaves  and  grass,  yet  not  so  old 
as  to  be  utterly  unmanageable  or  untamable.  It  may  be  along  this  line  that 
the  next  experiments  will  be  made,  and  imported  female  Indian  elephants 
might  be  of  use  in  taming  the  newly  captured  elephants.  In  time,  when 
African  elephants  had  been  trained  to  keddah  work,  the  whole  system  of 
capturing,  taming,  and  training  elephants  might  be  conducted  on  Indian 
lines.  If  after  many  years  of  trial  the  African  elephant  is  pronounced  to 
be  hopeless  as  a  domestic  animal  (and  it  should  be  remembered  that  most 
vials  African  elephants  in  captivity  have  shown  themselves  to  be  hopelessly 
savage),  then  at  least  for  its  magnijicenit  ivory  the  creature  is  worth 
preserving  as  an  asset  to  the  State.  If  the  Indian  elephant  shows  himself 
to  be  more  docile  than  the  African  elephant,  it  must  be  remembered, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  of  very  little  value  for  his  ivory. 

Zebras  of  two  kinds  (the  magnificent  Gi^evyi  and  the  equally  handsome 
but  smaller  Grant's  zebra)  exist  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  countless 
swarms.  The  foals  are  easily  captured  by  the  natives,  and  can  be  reared 
by  means  of  asses  as  foster-mothers,  the  ass  being  one  of  the  commonest  and 
cheapest  of  domestic  animals,  at  any  rate  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  These  fine  large  asses,  in  fact  (which  are  simply  the 
Nubian  ass  slightly  domesticated),  might  of  themselves  be  an  article  of  export. 

Giraffes  and  most  of  the  larger  African  antelopes  should  be  strictly 
preserved,  but  when  they  increased  unduly  in  numbers  specimens  of  them 
might  be  captured  for  sale  and  transmission  to  zoological  gardens.  Where 
any  of  these  animals  are  really  found  in  excess,  and  have  to  be  thinned, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  their  hides  are  almost  always  of  value 
commercially. 

Either  there  is  no  true  tsetse  fly  anywhere  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
or  it  is  not  able  to  obtain  and  introduce  into  the  bodies  of  domestic  animals 
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the  malarial  germs  which  cause  tsetse  fever.  Therefore,  theoretically  there  is 
no  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  which  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses 
cannot  be  kept.  But  although  the  Protectorate  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  fine 
cattle,  and  possesses  enormous  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  different  periods  during  the  past  twenty  years  portions  of  the  Protec- 
torate have  been  visited  to  a  disastrous  extent  by  a  cattle  disease — some 
kind  of  pleuro-pneumonia  coming  from  the  Dinka  countries  in  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  and  gradually  spreading  right  down  to  South  Africa  and  across  the 
continent  to  Sierra  Leone.  Some  portions  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
however,  have  never  been  ravaged  by  this  disease.  It  should  also  be  possible 
perhaps  to  attack  the  malady  at  its  source  in  the  Dinka  countries,  and 
eventually  put  a  stop  to  these  ravages,  which  have  inflicted  such  appalling 
losses  on  East  and  South  Africa.  At  any  rate,  at  the  present  time  Uganda 
has  enough  cattle  to  be  able  to  export  beasts  by  means  of  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way for  consumption  in  the  markets  of  East  Africa.  If  cattle-breeding 
prospers  and  remains  untouched  by  any  further  disease  of  a  serious  nature, 
the  export  of  hides  from  Uganda  ought  to  amount  to  a  very  considerable 
item  in  its  commerce. 

The  ostrich  of  the  North  African  species,  with  fine  white  plumes  in  the 
male,  is  a  native  of  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate. Its  eggs  and  recently  hatched  young  are  constantly  brought  in 
by  the  natives  for  sale.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  Rift  Valley  and 
over  the  greater  part  of  Uganda,  ostrich  farms  should  not  be  established. 
It  is  possible  that  the  feathers  of  the  North  African  ostrich  might 
average  slightly  more  in  the  market  than  those  of  the  South  African 
species. 

Honey  bees  exist  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Protectorate,  and  in  many 
districts  are  partially  domesticated  by  the  natives,  to  whom  honey  is  an 
important  article  of  diet.  The  wax  of  these  bees  would  certainly  form  in 
time  an  article  for  export. 

Turning  to  vegetable  productions,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  coffee. 
Whether  originally  introduced  or  not  from  Abyssinia,  coffee  is  at  any  rate 
native  now  in  a  semi-wild  form  to  the  better  forested  regions  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  its  berries  producing  coffee  of  excellent  flavour.  Not  only 
might  the  wild  coffee  be  gathered  and  sold  by  the  natives,  but  it  would  seem 
as  though  this  country  was  singularly  well  adapted  for  coffee  plantations,  as 
the  forested  regions  have  a  regular  and  ample  rainfall,  the  soil  is  very  rich, 
and  abundance  of  shade  trees  exist.  Coffee  could  be  grown  on  the  lake  shore 
all  round  the  northern  half  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  ^Steamers  could  carry 
the  coffee  to  the  railway  terminus  on  Kavirondo  Bay,  and  it  is  probable 
that  by  steamer  and  rail,  and  steamer  again  from  Mombasa,  coffee  could 
be  landed  at  the  European  markets  charged  with  a  freight  of  not  more 
VOL.  I.  19 
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than  £2  10s.  a  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  certain  whether 
Uganda  would  produce  the  local  labour  for  the  coffee  plantations  as  cheap 
as  that  which  would  be  obtained  in  British  Central  Africa.  Perhaps  on 
the  whole  the  advantages  of  the  two  Protectorates  for  coffee-planting  are 
about  equal. 

Regarding  the  soil  of  Uganda  proper  and  the  adjoining  Districts  of 
Busoga  and  Toro,  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte  says :  "  Generally  speaking,  this 
soil  is  a  reddish  loam  on  a  subsoil  of  rich  red  or  chocolate  clay,  sometimes 
of  a  great  depth.  At  times  patches  of  poor,  gravelly  soil  crop  up,  more 
especially  on  the  hilltops.  These  are  formed  of  disintegrated  ironstone 
or  igneous  rock,  and  do  not  retain  the  moisture.  The  country  is  wonder- 
fully free  from  surface  stones  and  boulders.  .  .  .  The  soil  of  the  swamps 
and  marshes  is  a  black  humus,  formed  by  the  decay  of  rank  vegetation.  One 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  deep  deposit  of  this,  mixed  with  soil  washed 
down  from  the  surrounding  hills ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  this  black  deposit  often  very  shallow  and  almost  invariably  overlaying  a 
subsoil  of  kaolin  clay.  .  .  .  The  question  generall}''  put  is,  What  will  not 
grow  and  flourish  in  Uganda  ?  The  furze  and  the  broom  grow  so  Wf  11  that 
we  are  making  hedges  of  them.  Tomatoes  grow  quite  wild.  One  plant  was 
left  by  the  boys  when  weeding  my  compound.  It  flourished  so  amazingly 
that  I  determined  to  keep  tally  of  the  fruits  picked  from  it.  The  yield  in 
two  months  has  been  3,000 !  It  still  goes  on  bearing  clusters  of  lovely  fruits, 
and  covers  a  sj)ace  of  twenty  feet  square." 

I  give  here  a  photograph  of  a  sunflower  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Entebbe  which  grew  up  in  a  few  weeks,  and  produced  more  than  200 
blosFoms,  all  of  them  yielding  seed  full  of  excellent  oil. 

Oats  thrive  well  on  lofty  regions  like  the  Nandi  Plateau.  Up  to  the 
present  time  wheat  in  Uganda  has  not  been  a  great  success.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  it  has  proved  a  success  in  German  East  Africa  to  the  south  of 
the  lake,  our  comparative  failure  probably  means  that  we  did  not  select 
the  right  kind  of  wheat  for  the  very  varying  altitudes  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  As  to  Indian  corn,  sorghum,  millet,  eleusine,  and  other 
grains  native  to  Africa  or  India,  they  flourish  exceedingly,  and  are  at  any 
rate  excellent  and  sustaining  food  for  the  natives. 

The  sesamum  and  ground-nut  grow  in  many  districts,  and  could  be 
converted  locally  into  an  oil  of  considerable  commercial  value.  The 
fibre  of  the  raphia  palm,  of  three  or  four  species  of  IHhiscua,  and  of  the 
Sanseviera  might  be  worth  exporting.  The  Baganda  make  excellent 
ropes  out  of  locally  produced  fibre.  Tobacco  grows  almost  everywhere  in 
Uganda,  but  whether  it  could  possibly  compete  with  the  tobaccos  of  the 
West  IndieSjSIndia,  and  Borneo  is  doubtful.  But  it  forms  a  very  notable 
object  of  sale  and  barter  amongst  the  natives,  being  eagerly  purchased  from 
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those  who  huve  it  hy  those  in  whose  districts  it  is  Dot  cultivated.  Indeed, 
in  making  journeys  to  a  distant  part  of  the  Protectorate  one  is  obliged 
to  take  tobacco  as  one  woald  cloth  and  beads.  The  sugar-cane  grows 
luxuriantly  in  all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Protectorate,  and  already  stei« 
have  been  taken  to  obtain  from  it  &  sugar  which  should  at  any  rate 
sufBce  for  the  inhabitants  of  Uganda.     Wr.  Whyte  considers  many  portions 


of  the  Protectorate  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  cacao, 
the  last-named  plant  having,  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  W,  Thiselton  Dyer 
and  Mr.  Whyte,  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 
Cotton  grows  wild  in  Uganda,  but,  like  tobacco,  might  possibly  not  be 
worth  exportation. 

Amongst  the  commercial  assets  of  Uganda  timber  must  certainly  not 
be  overlooked.  The  forests  of  the  Mau  and  Kandi  Plateaux  and  of  the 
6loi>es   of    Mount    Klgon    coiitain    hundreds    of    thousands   of    magnificent 
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conifers — juniper  and  yew.  The  timber  of  the  juniper  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  like  cedar-wood.  The  mere  thinning  of  these  woods  which 
is  necessary  for  their  improvement,  and  which  might  be  carried  on 
concurrently  with  the  establishment  of  European  settlements,  would 
provide  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  timber,  which  would  find  a  ready  market 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  tropical  forests  along  the  shores  and 
on  the  islands  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza  all  the  best  African  trees  exist — 
ebony,  African  teak,  African  mahagony,  iron-wood,  and  acacia.  It  has 
been  considered  that  without  detriment  to  the  forests  along  the  Uganda 
Railway  or  in  these  lacustrine  districts  wood  fuel  could  be  used  instead  of 
coal,  resulting  thereby  in  an  enormous  saving  in  the  working  expenses  of 
steamers  and  locomotives. 

We  come  now  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  production  of  the  surest 
value  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate :  indiarubber.  Mr.  Whyte  is  of  opinion 
that  a  tree  of  an  allied  species  to  the  gutta-percha  of  Eastern  Asia  grows 
in  Buddu,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  the  forest -covered  regions  of  the 
Protectorate.  Unfortunately,  the  specimens  collected  to  prove  this 
statement  have  never  reached  their  destination  at  Kew.  But  rubber  of  a 
very  saleable  quality  is  produced  by  two  or  more  trees  of  the  genus  Tabernce- 
TThontana,  by  perhaps  three  species  of  Landolphia,  and  by  a  Funtuiaia, 
The  rubber  produced  from  these  sources  varies  in  value  according  to  the 
care  with  which  it  has  been  collected.  The  samples  which  t  have  had  sold 
experimentally  of  Uganda  rubbers  have  ranged  in  price  from  Is.  Id,  to 
28.  6rf.  a  pound.  The  bulk  of  Uganda  rubbers  as  at  present  turned  out 
by  the  natives  seems  to  realise  about  28.  a  pound  when  sold  at  Mombasa. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  properly  instruct  the  natives  in  the  best  methods 
of  procuring  and  preparing  rubber  for  the  market,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  as  a  result  not  only  no  permanent  harm  will  be  done  to  the  sources 
of  rubber  supply,  but  the  purity  of  the  Uganda  rubbers  may  be  well 
maintained,  and  secure  for  this  article  an  average  price  of  at  least  28. 
a  pound. 

The  following  summary  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products 
known  to  exist  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  likely  to  be  of  value  in 
its  commercial  development,  is  appended.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
although  in  some  instances  the  product  may  not  be  worth  the  cost  of 
exportation  to  compete  with  the  products  of  other  countries  in  the 
European  markets,  it  is  of  considerable  local  value.  For  instance,  it 
might  not  pay  to  export  Uganda  sugar,  but  it  will  certainly  pay — is 
paying — those  people  who  have  sufficient  enterprise  to  turn  the  sugar- 
cane of  Uganda  into  a  crystallised  sugar  which  is  eagerly  bought  by 
Europeans,  Indians,  and  natives,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  sold  to  them  at 
cheaper  rates  than  sugar  imported  from    abroad.     The   same    thing  would 
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apply  to  cotton,  salt,  tobacco,  and  not  a  few  of  the   substances   included 
in   the  following  list. 

Elephant  ivory,  hippopotamus  teeth. 

Skins  of  lions,  leopards,  wild-cats,  and  other  animals  possessing  handsome  fur,  and 
not  on  the  Protected  List. 

Hides  (oxen,  sheep,  goats',  and  wild  animals'  not  on  the  Protected  List). 

Live-stock  (cattle,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  and  wild  animals  and  birds  of  interest  to 
zoological  collections). 

Beeswax. 

Coffee. 

Indiarubber  of  four  or  five  kinds. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Fibre  of  many  kinds,  some  especially  suitable  for  rope-making. 

Timber  (juniper,  yew,  ebony,  African  teak,  African  mahogany,  acacia-wood,  red- 
wood, bamboo,  iron-wood,  etc.). 

Dye  woods. 

Drugs  {Stro2)hantk2is,  etc.). 

Gums  (acacia,  copal,  incense,  shellac). 

Grain  (maize,  sorghum,  millet,  eleusine). 

Food-stuffs  of  a  not  too  quickly  perishable  nature,  such  as  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  dhal. 

Oil-seeds  (ground-nuts,  sesamum,  castor-oil). 

Cardamoms,  turmeric,  and  other  substances  used  in  the  East  as  spice. 

Chillies. 

Food-stuffs  which  might  be  properly  cultivated  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  and 
eventually  for  export :  Wheat,  oats,  rice,  coffee,  tea,  cacao. 

Minerals  :  Gold  (?),  iron,  plumbago,  salt. 

L'^ganda  contains  limestone  in  the  Nyando  Valley,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  Protectorate  excellent  building  stone;  and  brick-making,  pottery,  and 
porcelain  clays. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  British  trade — that  is  to  say,  commerce  conducted 
by  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom — is  by  no  means  to  the  fore  in  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  The  firms  of  Smith,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  and  Boustead 
Ridley  were  both  until  recently  established  in  Uganda.  Both  have  to  a  great 
extent  withdrawn  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transport,  and  in  some  cases  to 
a  series  of  unlooked-for  misfortunes.  These  and  other  British  firms,  in  fact, 
have  decided  to  bold  their  hands  and  restrain  their  enterprise  until  the 
completion  of  the  railway  and  the  placing  of  capacious  steamers  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Whether  they  are  wise  or  not  in  awaiting  events  I  cannot 
say.  Meantime  two  German  firms  are  pushing  ahead  in  all  directions.  One 
of  these  is  the  German  East  Africa  Company.  I  understand  that  both 
the  German  firms  are  either  subsidised  bv  their  own  Government  or  by 
the  German  Colonial  Society,  and  that  this  help  enables  them  to  create  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  L'ganda  regardless  of  present  profits  or  losses 
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The  result  has,  I  must  admit,  been  most  beneficial  to  the  European  officials, 
who  are  not  too  well  paid.  Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  German  firms, 
stores  were  opened  at  Entebbe,  Mengo,  Fort  Poital,  and  other  places  even 
before  the  railway  cheapened  commerce  and  transport,  and  at  these  stores  a 
great  variety  of  European  goods  can  be  purchased.  The  Germans  have  been 
selling  excellent  wine,  whiskies,  groceries,  and  most  of  the  necessities  of 
European  life  at  prices  which  were  certainly  reas^onable  for  the  time  and 
place.  In  fact,  it  really  made  existence  i)ossible  for  the  official,  who  before 
this  German  enterprise  either  had  to  live  on  native  food  or  get  into  debt  by 
purchasing  provisions  and  wine  in  England  and  having  them  sent  u]:>country 
from  Mombasa  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  transi)ort  and  subject  to  innumerable  risks 
and  incredible  delays. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  German  came  the  British  Indian.  He 
rendered  further  benefits  to  the  European  community  by  bringing  down  the 
German  prices, and  by  opening  stores  at  places  whither  even  a  German  hesitated 
to  penetrate.  Within  the  term  of  my  Special  Commis.^ion,  Indian  traders 
advanced  their  posts  from  Kampala  (Mengo)  to  Toro  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  to  five  places  in  Unyoro,  and  all  the  posts  at  which 
Eurojieans  or  native  soldiers  were  established  in  the  Nile  Province,  besides 
opening  bazaars  at  all  the  stations  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Protectorate. 
This  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Germans  and  British  Indians,  of  course, 
added  largely  to  our  local  revenues,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  encourage  the 
natives  to  embark  in  trade  in  the  products  of  their  country.  To  the 
British  Indians  I  can  only  wish  unlimited  success,  since  they  trade  under 
the  British  flag,  and  create  trade,  first  in  a  small  way  and  then  in  a  large 
way,  where  no  trade  has  hitherto  existed.  To  the  Germans,  out  of  gratitude 
for  their  belief  in  Uganda  and  for  the  comfort  which  they  have  added  to  the 
life  of  the  European  official  by  the  opening  of  good  shops  with  provisions  sold 
at  reasonable  prices,  we  can  only  wish  success,  since  all  trade  in  Uganda 
must  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  increase  of  its 
revenues. 

In  addition  to  Germans  and  British  Indians,  there  came  to  trade  in  this 
Protectorate  Persians,  8omalis,  one  or  two  Greeks,  several  Armenians,  and 
one  Italian.  A  Persian  has  opened  a  soda-water  factory  at  Entebbe.  A  native 
of  Kach  in  British  India  is  erecting  hotels  for  British  visitors  at  the  principal 
stations  on  the  Uganda  Railway  and  elsewhere  in  the  Protectorate. 

With  regard  to  the  Germans  and  to  the  Indians,  they  appeal  to  my 
liking  as  a  Government  official  because  they  give  little  or  no  bother;  they 
ask  for  no  guarantee  and  for  no  concession.  They  enter  the  country  and 
pursue  their  trade  under  the  laws  in  force,  making  the  best  of  things  as  they 
find  them.  In  the  case  of  British  firms,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  they 
are  somewhat  apt  to  ask  for  guarantees,  for  assured  contracts,  for  concessions 
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of  land  or  monopolies  of  production,  before  they  are  able  to  venture  their 
capital  and  enterprise.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  in  some  districts,  iu  some 
directions,  si>ecial  steps  should  be  taken   to  induce  taw-abiding  Kuropeans 


of  all  nationalities  to  engage  in  industrial  enterprises.  At  the  same  time,  so 
far  as  my  own  opinion  goes,  I  am  quite  opposed  to  the  handing  over  of  large 
concessions  or  estates  to  companies  or  associations  who  have  given  no  proof 
of  their  ability  to  develop  these,  who  will  probably  only  use  them  as  counters 
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with  which  to  speculate  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  who  are  likely  to  over- 
ride roughly  existing  native  rights  and  industries.  I  earne^itly  hope  that  our 
Governnient  may  share  these  views  to  a  reasonable  extent.  At  any  rate, 
until,  i:ay,  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  we  find  that  the  natives  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  are  hopeless,  that  they  will  do  absolutely  nothing  to  develop 
under  our  direction  and  for  their  profit  the  resources  of  the  country  iu 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  wealth — until  then  I  consider  we  ought  to  be 
most  careful  not  to  repeat  a  policy  which  has  been  shown  to  be  disastrous  in 
the  Congo  Free  State  and  in  certain  French  colonies. 

Commerce  ought  to  be  absolutely  free  and  unrestricted  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  If  the  native  profits  by  develoi)ing  the  resources  of  his 
country,  the  Administration  of  the  Protectorate  will  profit  also;  for  the 
native  will  have  money  with  which  to  pay  his  hut  and  gun  taxes,  the  export 
duty  on  certain  goods,  or  the  import  duty  on  others.  The  European 
merchant  will  find  his  gain  in  the  cheapness  of  native  labour,  and  con- 
sequently the  low  price  of  the  native  products  which  will  be  tendered  to 
him  for  |)urchase.  But  do  not  let  us — at  any  rate,  until  we  have  tried 
other  expedients  and  failed — hand  over  large  districts  as  exclusive 
concessions  to  this  or  that  company  for  rubber,  timber,  ivory,  or  coflee. 
Special  arrangements  in  regard  to  mining  may  possibly  have  to  be  n:ade 
owing  to  the  utter  inability  of  the  native  to  develop  that  particular 
source  of  wealth.  At  the  present  time  any  European  or  foreigner  (or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  any  native)  can  purchase  from  the  Crown  an  estate 
of  1,000  acres  in  any  one  place,  provided  such  estate  he  the  proi)erty  of 
the  Crown  and  not  of  a  native  or  natives,  and  unless  it  contains  an 
amount  or  special  patch  of  forest  which  for  good  reasons  the  Government 
mav  not  wish  to  sell.  Therefore  there  is  no  hindrance  in  the  wav  of 
modest  enterprise.  At  to  n/imodest  enterprise— a  single  association  buying 
up  a  whole  province  or  obtaining  an  exclusive  rubber  concession  over 
25,000  square  miles — I  for  one  am  totally  opi-osed  to  any  such  j)olicy — 
at  any  rate,  until  it  has  been  shown  that  a  mass  of  small  traders  and 
4,000,000  natives  cannot  between  them  develop  the  resources  of  their 
country  in  a  manner  productive  of  profit  and  happiness  to  all. 

The  British  taxpayer  has  had  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Protectorate  over  Uganda  since  1894  about  :t'l,394,()(;0,  and  £4,900,000 
for  the  constiuction  of  the  Uganda  Kailway.  For  ten  years  to  come  he 
will  have  to  pay,  let  us  say,  another  ±,2,200,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Uganda  Kailway  until  its  revenue  makes  it  a  self-supporting  concern, 
and  a  yearly  contribution  to  the  revenues  of  the  Protectorate  to  meet  the 
deficit  between  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  which  will  not  entirely  cease 
to   exist,  let    us    suppose,   for   another   ten    years.      This    means    that    the 
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British  public  will  have  invested  a  total  sura  of  (in  round  numbers) 
£'8,500,000  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  besides  about  £2,000,000  between 
1894  and  1911  in  the  adjoining  East  African  Protectorate,  expenditure  on 
which  is  closely  bound  up  with  that  on  Uganda. 

What  return  is  the  native  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  get  for  this 
investment  of  £10,500,000  sterling?  I  have,  of  course,  pointed  out 
that  we  commenced  these  Protectorates  from  motives  (Continental  nations 
may  laugh,  but  it  is  true)  of  pure  philanthropy.  Since  those  days, 
however,  of  enthusiasm  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  the 
general  betterment  of  the  black  man's  condition,  the  same  nation,  or  only 
that  core  of  it,  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  mulcted  of  £100,000,000, 
£200,000,000  to  dissolve  the  inimical  Dutch  element  in  South  Africa  and 
to  create  a  firmly  established,  free,  and  self-governing  state  of  enormous 
proportions  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  ,  what? — 
Tanganyika  ?  The  British  public,  therefore — I  mean  the  taxpayers  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — may  have  grown  weary  of  such  expensive 
philanthropy,  and  may  ask  with  considerable  justification,  **  ^lay  not  this 
money  of  mine  spent  on  the  African  Protectorates  be  considered  as  an 
advance  towards  the  creation  of  great  Negro  states,  be  regarded  as  the- 
national  debt  of  those  states,  and  be  ultimately  repaid  out  of  their  revenues  ? 
And  am  I  to  get  no  other  return  for  this  venture  of  my  capital,  this 
expenditure  from  my  pocket?" 

As  a  British  taxpayer,  I  certainly  feel  entitled  to  put  this  query 
myself,  and  I  should  like  it  answered  eventually  by  the  consolidation  of 
this  theoretical  advance  of  £10,500,000  into  a  national  debt  which  the 
East  African  territories  should  seek  to  repay  by  instalments  and  by  degrees 
to  the  mother  country.  Sup[)osing  that  the  British  had  spent  £10,000,000 
in  the  original  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in  1877,  and  in  the  erection 
of  the  Transvaal  into  a  prosperous,  well-governed  state,  with  no  break  of 
twenty  years  following  Majuba.  What  an  easy  matter  it  would  have  been 
for  the  Transvaal,  with  the  discovery  of  its  enormous  mineral  wealth,  ta 
have  repaid  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  £10,000,000 
expended  in  the  creation  of  this  pros[.erous  colon}'.  It  is  the  unexpected 
which  always  happens  in  Africa.  The  territories  I  am  now  describing,  or 
those  adjoining  them  under  the  British  flag,  may  turn  out  to  be  amazingly 
wealthy  in  gold,  in  precious  stones,  or  in  some  vegetable  product  of  immense 
value  to  mankind.  If  such  circumstances  arose,  I  consider  that  these 
territories  should  certainly  be  called  upon  to  repay  to  the  Treasury  of 
Great  Britain  the  £10,500,C00  or  more  which  it  will  have  cost  to  erect  them 
into  a  well-governed  state,  with  a  revenue  which  meets  its  expenditure. 

And  as  a  further  reward  to  the  British  taxpayer,  I  consider  that  '*  all  that 
valuable  demesne  "  on  the  Nandi  Plateau  which  is  adapted  by  nature  to  be  a 
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White  Man's  Colony  should  (with  forest  and  game  reservations  excepted)  be 
surveyed,  divided  into  estates  of  moderate  size,  and  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment at  the  hands  of  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or — failing  a  sufficient 
number  of  applicants  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — to  the  natives  of 
the  British  Empire,  perhaps  on   slightly  less  liberal  terms,  since  they  have 
not  contributed  to  the  original  expenditure.     No  law  or  regulation  need  be 
issued  in  this  sense  to  horrify  doctrinaire  adherents  of  Free  Trade  or  of  that 
present  lack  of  Imperial  organisation  by  which  the  40,000,000  inhabitants  of 
the    United  Kingdom  meet  the  entire  cost  and  responsibility  of  creating, 
extending,  and  defending  the  Empire ;  but  spoken   instructions  might  be 
conveyed    to   the   local  authorities   in   the   consideration  of  claims  for  free- 
estates  to  favour,  in  the  first  instance,  applicants  who  have  been  taxpayers 
in  the  United  Kingdom.     The  map  on  which  the  density  of  population  and 
the  existing  European  settlements  are  given  shows  the  approximate  area  of 
this  territory  which  I  call  the  White  Man's  Colony.     Over  the  greater  part 
of  this  extent  there  is  not  a  single  settled  native  inhabitant,  no  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  man  but  a  few  wandering  hunters.     Consequently  we  are 
committing  no  act  of  injustice  towards  an  indigenous  population  in  offering- 
this  land  to  the  British   settler.     We  are  offering  him  in  this  direction   a 
country  with  a  climate  as  healthy  as  that  of  the  temperate  parts  of  South 
Africa,  of  Southern  Australia,  of  New  Zealand  ;  a  land  abundantly  watered 
by  running  streams,  with  grassy  downs,  splendid  forests  of  conifers,  a  fertile 
soil,  and  a  country  which,  though  exactly  under  the  equator,  is  singularly 
like  the  landscapes  of  southern  England — landscapes  that  are  decked  with 
wild-flowers  closely  resembling  those  that  grow  in  the  English  meadows  and 
hedgerows;  a  land  wherein  it  is  never  too  hot  in  the  daytime,  though  some- 
times there  is  a  frost  at  night  ;  where  there  is  heavy  rain  and  (where  the 
forest  is  too  thick)  too   much   humidity ;    where   the   wind   is    sometimes 
keen ;    where  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  wild-cat,  and  the  hyaena  may  for  a 
time  exact  a  toll  from  the  settler's  flocks;  where  there  will  be  unlooked-for 
disappointments  in  the  third  year's  crops,  or  where  an  unexpected  disease 
may  diminish  the  tenth  year's  output  of  potatoes;  yet  on  the  whole  one- 
of  the  fairest  countries  for  beauty  on  the  habitable  earth,  and  a  tract  of 
land  which,  if  it  lay  within  the  limits  of  Australia  or  a  South  African  colony,, 
would  maintain  a  prosperous  European  population  of  500,000  souls. 


CHAPTER    X 
METEOROLOGY  AND    GEOLOGY 

IN  the  consideration  of  climate  and  temperature  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
may  be  divided  into  five  regions  : — 

(1)  There  is  the  extremely  arid  country  at  the  relatively  low  altitude  of 
1,500  or  1,600  feet  al)ove  sea  level  that  stretches  from  near  the  north  end 
of  Ijake  Baringo  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Rudolf,  and  includes  the  basin 
of  that  lake  and  the  surroundinors  of  I^ke  Sujjota.  Here  there  is  often 
considerable  variation  between  the  highest  day  and  the  lowest  night 
temperature.  The  day  temperatures  may  reach  such  figures  as  115°  Fahr. 
in  the  shade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  night  temperature,  as  so  often 
■occurs  in  desert  countries,  sinks  rapidly  to  such  figures  as  50°  in  the 
winter  eeason.  The  average  temperature  during  the  hot  or  summer  half 
of  the  year  is  probably  83'  Fahr.  During  the  winter  season  a  cold,  dry 
wind  often  blows  furiously  from  the  north-east.  The  wind  from  this 
quarter  is  always  strong,  cold,  and  dry  throughout  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Protectorate,  and  is  much  disliked  by  Europeans.  The  rainfall  in  the 
Kudolf  region  is  variable,  ^ome  districts  or  patches  of  country  may  go  for 
two  or  three  years  without  a  drop  of  rain  ;  others  may  have  a  very  heavy- 
fall,  which,  though  raising  the  yearly  average  to  a  considerable  figure, 
is  wasted  by  its  violent  de.-cent  during  a  short  space  of  time.  To  the 
north-west  and  west  of  the  lake,  where  the  ground  rises  to  a  higher  altitude, 
the  climate  is  altogether  superior,  the  rain  is  a  little  more  regular  in  its 
descent,  and  the  temperatures  are  not  ko  high. 

(2)  The  Plffteaa  Reffion. — This  is  practically  confined  to  the  portion 
of  the  Kift  Valley  about  Lake  Naivasha  and  to  the  great  Nandi  Plateau, 
though  there  are  repetitions  of  this  climate  on  the  upper  parts  of  Mount 
Elgon  and  in  small  portions  of  Ankole ;  perhaps  also  on  one  or  two  of  the 
higher  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nile  Province.  In  this  plateau 
region  the  climate  is  well-nigh  perfect.  There  is  an  abundant  rainfall 
{except,  perhaps,  near  Lake  Naivasha)  of  about  50  inches  per  annum, 
distributed  more  generally  throughout  the  year  than  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  tropics.  The  rainy  months  cannot  be  predicted  with  absolute 
■certainty,  as  the  climate   is   somewhat   fickle.     Ordinarily,    however,    there 
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are  heavy  rains  in  January,  February,  and  March  ;  slight  rains  in  April ; 
heavy  rains  in  July  and  August;  and  light  rains  again  in  October  and 
November.  The  average  yearly  temperature  is  probably  60°,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  going  above  80^  or  below  40°.  There  is  not  a  great 
range  of  temperature  between  the  seasons;  indeed,  in  this  equatorial 
region  the  seasons  are  very  variable,  and  are  chiefly  the  distinction  between 
a  month  that  is  very  wet  and  a  month  that  is  rather  dry.  The  climate 
may  be  said  in  general  to  be  a  perpetual  summer  of  a  mild  European  type. 

(3)  The  Forest  Region, — This  division  of  general  tropical  luxuriance 
includes  all  the  countries  bordering  on  I^ke  Victoria  Nyanza,  Lake  Albert, 
I^ke  Kioga,  and  Lake  Albert  Edward,  the  valley  of  the  Semliki  and 
of  the  Victoria  Nile  between  Kioga  and  the  Ripon  P^'alls,  the  forested 
slopes  of  Mount  Elgon  and  the  Nandi  Escarpment,  and  all  the  Kavironda 
country.  This  region  is  emphatically  a  country  of  thunderstorms,  which 
occur  here  with  the  frequency  and  violence  to  which  I  have  made  allusion 
in  Chapter  III.  These  thunderstorms,  in  fact,  are  almost  the  only  climatic^ 
drawback ;  for  although  the  generality  of  this  land  does  not  lie  much 
above  4,000  feet  in  altitude,  the  sun  rarely  causes  extreme  discomfort 
by  his  heat.  Sometimes  the  thermometer  may  touch  100°,  but  this  i* 
infrequent.  More  often  the  high  temperatures  are  92°  or  93° ;  while  the 
average  day  temperature  is  not  more  than  85°.  The  nights  are  nearly 
always  cool,  the  thermometer  falling  at  least  as  low  as  70°.  It  has  been 
calculated  by  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  that  the  average 
minimum  temperature  in  Uganda  is  52*1°  and  the  maximum  81*8°.  Rain 
is  abundant,  and  although  it  is  heavier  in  some  months  than  in  others^ 
there  is  scarcely  a  month  of  the  year  which  is  without  rain.  The  heaviest 
rains  generally  occur  in  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  October  and 
November.  I  should  say  that  the  average  rainfall  in  this  Forest  Region 
was  60  inches.  It  is  subject,  however,  to  variability.  In  1899  the  rainfall 
recorded  at  two  stations  in  Uganda  only  averaged  34  inches,  which  fell 
on  61  days.  In  1900  the  average  rainfall  at  the  same  stations  in  Uganda 
proper  was  60  inches.  In  1896,  51*6  inches  were  registered  in  Uganda, 
falling  on  136  days.  The  rainfall  in  the  j-ame  district  in  1897  wa& 
67  inches,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  was  164.  In  1898  the  total 
rainfall  at  the  same  stations  in  Uganda  was  50  inches,  falling  in  131  days. 
In  1899  the  rain  only  fell  on  61  days  during  the  year  in  Uganda,  and 
elsewhere  to  the  east  of  Uganda  a  severe  drought  visited  the  Protectorate.* 
The  rainfall  in  Toro  is  probably  80  inches  per  annum  (I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  slopes  of  Ruwenzori,  which  will  be  treated  of  separately).     In  Buddu, 

*  It  would  seem  as  though  during  the  seven  years  from  1879  to  1885  inclusive 
the  rainfall  in  the  central  part  of  Uganda  was  slightly  below  the  average  here  given,, 
and,  in  fact,  only  averaged  about  48  inches. 
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which  is  the  south-western  prolongation  of  Uganda  proper,  the  rainfall 
may  be  quite  an  average  70  inches.  Winds  in  these  forest  regions  are 
light  and  variable  generally,  though  heavy  squalls  break  on  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  the  south  wind  on  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  is  of  great  force  and 
raises  terrific  seas.  On  land,  however,  the  only  wind  which  is  objected  to 
is  the  west  wind,  which  is  cold  and  clammy,  and  generally  associated 
with  malarial  fever.  I^ake  Victoria  and  most  of  the  other  lakes  in  the 
Protectorate  are  usually  at  their  lowest  in  the  month  of  November. 

It  is  thought  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Ravenstein  that  the  extreme  range  in 
the  level  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
known  conditions  of  the  lake  is  as  much  as  ten  feet ;  but  this  calculation 
is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  French  missionaries  in  Uganda  are 
-correct  in  stating  that  the  level  of  the  lake  in  1881  stood  eight  feet  above 
the  level  of  1898.  But  ever  since  regular  observations  have  been  taken 
by  Government  officials  on  the  lake  shores,  the  extreme  range  in  the 
level  between  the  highest  and  lowest  recorded  is  43  5  inches.  On  June  1st, 
1901,  the  level  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  two  feet  above  the  mean  level 
of  1896.  As  already  stated,  the  lowest  level  of  this  and  other  lakes 
probably  occurs  in  the  month  of  November,  and  the  highest  level  on  all 
these  waters  is  attained  in  July,  a  condition  which  corre8|)onds  to  some 
extent  with  the  flooding  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  The  rise  of  these  lakes 
^nd  the  consequent  rise  of  the  Nile  begins  in  January,  becomes  marked 
in  June,  and  reaches  its  height  in  July,  thence  dropping  rapidly  to  the 
-end  of  November. 

(4)  lite  Nile  Region. — This  includes  all  the  countries  west  of  the 
Rudolf  watershed,  nearly  all  the  Asua  River,  and  the  lands  to  the  north 
-of  the  Victoria  Nile,  east  of  the  main  Nile  and  south  of  the  fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude.  In  this  region  the  temperatures  reached  are  nearly 
AS  high  as  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Rudolf.  The  rainfall  is  very  variable 
in  the  Nile  Province.  Portions  of  the  eastern  part  of  these  countries 
have  an  uncertain  rainfall  that  from  year  to  year  may  not  give  an 
average  of  more  than  20  inches,  perhaps  not  even  that.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nile  Valley,  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  though 
it  is  badly  distributed,  giving  perhaps  an  annual  average  of  40  inches. 
The  average  temperature  for  the  year  is  about  85"".  The  recorded 
maximum  is  112""  and  the  minimum  70°.  The  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  is  extremely  hot,  and  has  a  higher  average  tem- 
perature, no  doubt,  than  the  more  hilly  countries  to  the  east.  In  the 
Latuka  country  there  are  many  agreeable  sites  possessing  a  climate  which 
might  be  referred  to  the  Plateau  Region  (No.  2),  where  here  and  there 
a  point  can  be  attained  where  the  climate  and  temperature  belong  to  the 
iifth,  or  Alpine  Region.      The  hottest   months  of  the  year  are  from  April 
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to  November.  The  heaviest  rains  probably  fall  at  this  time.  In  dry 
seasons  severe  droughts  may  occur.  It  is  usually  a  country  of  strong 
winds,  the  winds  blowing  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  south 
during  the  summer  months  and  from  the  north  during  the  winter. 

(5)  The  Alpine  Region. — This  of  course  is  very  small  in  area,  and 
includes  the  Ruwenzori  range  above  8,000  feet  in  altitude,  two  or  three 
points  in  Ankole  of  8,000  feet  or  over,  the  tops  of  some  of  the  high 
mountains  in  the  Nile  and  Central  Provinces,  the  upper  regions  of  Mount 
Elgon,  and  the  mountain  ridges  on  the  Nandi  Plateau  of  Chibcharafidn, 
Elgeyo,  Ix)ndiani,  and  the  high  jnountains  immediately  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Naivasha.  The  average  temperature  in  these  regions  may  be  placed 
hypothetically  at  45°.  The  temperatures  on  the  snow  and  ice  may  descend 
to  perhaps  25*". 

The  degree  of  navigability  of  lakes  and  rivers  is  indicated  with 
approximate  correctness  on  the  accompanying  map. 

The  climate  in  tropical  Africa  does  not  always  bear  a  direct  ratio  to 
health.  Questions  of  salubrity  and  insalubrity  depend  on  many  other 
local  conditions  than  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  or  the  variation  between 
extremes  of  temperature.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
between  the  Zambezi  on  the  Fouth  and  the  Albert  Nvanza  on  the  north, 
between  Kilimanjaro  on  the  east  and  the  Cameroons  and  Senegal  on  the 
west,  the  climate  of  Central  Africa  is  generally  agreeable,  and  much  more 
equable  than  in  tropical  Asia.  The  whole  of  Uganda,  except  paits  of  the 
Rudolf  and  Nile  Provinces,  has  an  agreeable  climate,  yet  all  parts  of  the 
Protectorate  below  4,500  feet  in  altitude  tend  to  be  unhealthy.  This 
would  seem  to  be  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  germs  of  diseases  which 
are  generated  in  marshy  districts ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  mosquitoes  and 
other  agents  for  the  introduction  of  those  germs  into  the  human  frame. 
If,  therefore,  some  means  could  be  found  of  abolishing  the  conditions  which 
produce  those  germs,  or  destroying  the  agents  by  which  they  reach  the 
human  blood  or  digestive  organs,  the  greater  part  of  tropical  Africa  which 
is  not  subjected  to  the  exceptional  heat  and  moisture  of  the  west  coast, 
of  Zanzibar,  and  of  the  Upper  Nile  Valley,  would  be  fairly  healthy  for 
European  occupation.  Nevertheless,  I  doubt  whether  in  any  districts  which 
are  below  5,500  feet  in  altitude  within  the  tropics  the  European  race 
could  perpetuate  itself  from  generation  to  generation  without  deteriorating. 
Fortunately  there  are  considerable  areas  within  the  East  African  Pro- 
tectorates above  this  height,  and,  if  intervening  districts  could  be  robbed 
of  their  danger  by  the  extinction  of  malaria  and  dysentery,  or  the  means 
by  which  we  become  infected  with  malaria  or  dysentery,  tropical  Africa 
would  lose  its  terrors,  and  produce  and  maintain  several  white  nations. 
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Notes  on  the  Collections  of 

ROCKS  AND   MINEKAL   SPECIMENS   FKOM  THE   UGANDA 

PKOTECTORATE 

MADE    BY    SIR    HABBY    JOHNSTON,     MESSRS.    GEORGE    WILSON,    RACEY,    WM.    GRANT,    C.    W. 

HOBLEY,   F.   W.   ISAAC,  AND  OTHERS. 

By  Messrs.  L.  Fletcher  and  G.  T.  Prior,  of  the  Mineralogical  Department, 

British  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  rock  specimens  include  examples  of  the  Archaean  gneisses,  schists,  and  granites, 
which  constitute  the  main  mass  of  the  I'ganda  plateau :  specimens  of  these  rocks 
come  from  the  Busoga,  Bukedi,  Elgon,  and  Unyoro  Districts,  from  Ruwenzori  and 
the  Nile  Province.  Besides  these  basement  rocks,  there  are  specimens  of  ferruginous, 
schistose,  and  slaty  rocks  from  Unyoro,  possibly  belonging  to  the  Palaeozoic  Karagwe 
series  ;  coarse  ferruginous  sandstones  and  quartzites  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  Lake  Naivasha,  and  from  Ankolc  ;  and  volcanic  rocks  (chiefly  phonolites) 
from  the  Elgon  and  Baringo  Districts,  the  Kamdsia  hills,  Lake  Nakuro,  and  the  Nandi 
District. 

Of  minerals  of  economic  value,  the  collection  contains  specimens  of  iron  ore, 
graphite,  and  diatomaceous  earth.  The  iron  ore  includes  specimens  of  magnetite  from 
Budolo  hill,  Masaba  (£llgon) ;  Nagarive  hill,  Bukedi ;  and  Jinja,  Busoga  ;  and  of 
ironstone  (limonite  chiefly),  from  Bukonge  and  Jinja  in  Busoga,  from  the  Bugaya  islands, 
Buvuma,  Kavirondo  Bay,  Ankole,  and  l^nyoro.  Graphite  is  present  in  small  amount 
on  specimens  from  Unyoro  (Chief  Byabaswezi),  and  the  diatomaceous  earth  occurs 
8  miles  west  of  the  Katonga  River,  and  also  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Nakuro.  As  to 
the  occun-ence  of  gold,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  no  visible  gold  could  be  found 
ui)on  any  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  quartz  in  the  collection. 

The  Catalogue  of  Speciviens  proceeds  in  geograj)hical  order  fro7n  East  to  West. 
MAU,  NANDI,  AND  BARINGO  DISTRICTS. 


Localitj. 

Cliffs  on  north-west  coast  of  I^ake  Nakuro 

Hill  facing  Lake  Nakuro,  south  of  railway  station . 

Hill  north  of  railway  station.  Lake  Nakuro     . 

Hill  north-east  and  5  miles  from  I^ke  Nakuro 

Shore  of  Lake  Nakuro 

Seget  Valley,  Nandi  District     . 

Sigowet  hills,  „ 


»? 


Bed  of  Seget  River,  Nandi  District . 
Kam^sia  hills,  below  ravine 

Baringo  District,  Eldama  Ravine 

Ijake  Naivasha 

Bed  of  Nyando  River,  Nandi  District 
Bed  of  Lower  Kedowa  River 
I'pper  waters  of       „  .        . 

Nyando  Valley,  10  miles  west  of  Fort  Ternan 


Nan.e. 

Kenyte. 

Tuff". 

Glassy  lava  (Kenyte). 

Scoria. 

Diatomaceous  earth. 

Phonolite. 


Red    jas^per,    (juartz,     chalcedon, 

calcite,  and  ])honolite. 
Basalt,  scoria,  and  phonolite. 
Obsidian  tuff",  sand^tone. 
Nej)helinite, 


Limestone  from  concretionary 
blocks  in  alluvial  deposits  over- 
lying' granite  and  gnei.ss. 
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Mau,  Nandi,  and  Baringo  Districts — ( contmued ), 

Localitj.  Name. 

Nyando  Valley,  3  miles  south  of  Kitoto    .        .        .  Limestone. 
Mkindu  River,  Nyando  Valley,  near  cart  road  from 

Kisuuiu  to  Fort  Ternan Gneiss. 

Kiblules  or  Stormy  River,  10  miles  west  of  Fort 

Teman „ 

Upper  Nyando  Valley,  1 J  miles  north  of  Mount 

Blackett Tuff. 

Langoro  camp,  3  miles  west  of  Mau  summit    .        .  Phonolitic  trachyte. 
Southern    slopes    of   Tindaret,    Mount    Kamililo 

country Phonolite. 

Mount  Manava,  12  miles  west  of  Fort  Ternan  „ 

Awichina,  8  miles  north  of  Kisumu  ....  Granite. 


»> 


j» 


?» 


>» 


Phonolite. 


Korando  hills,  ^\  miles  north  of  Kisumu 

9 

>»  **       >»  »  •        •        • 

Kisumu,  raised  beach  1  mile  from  shore  of  Lake 

Victoria  Nyanza Pisolitic  ironstone. 

Lake-shore,  south  of  Port  Victoria  ....    Decomposed  schist. 
Kisumu,  I  mile  from  lake Phonolite. 


CENTRAL  PROVINCE. 


JiLOOI 

^  Vh 

3TRIC 

T. 

Mumia's    sub-district        .        .        .        . 
Nyifwa              „                .        .        .        . 

Basalt. 
Quartz. 

Tindi                  I                .        .        .        . 

Gneiss. 

„                     .,                .        .        .        . 
Kabarasi            ,,                 .        .        .        . 

,,                      V                 ... 

„                      .,                 ... 
Marama             „                ... 

j»                   '.1                .        .        .        . 
Nzoia  River       ,.                 ... 

» 
.    Quartz. 

Diabase. 

.    Gneiss. 

Quartz. 

„                .,                 ... 

»                V                 .        .        .        . 
Lusimo  River    „                 ... 
Ketosh  (Ui)per  Nzoia  River)  sub-district 
„         sub-district          .        .        .        . 

i»                    »<                 ... 
Kakumega  .      ,,                 ... 
Kikelelwa          „                ... 

Gneiss. 
.    Decomposed  granite  rock. 

Quartz. 

Gneiss. 
.    Basalt  ?  weathered. 
.    Gneis.s. 
.    Quartz. 

»                                           5  1                                       ... 

Mumia's             ,.                 ... 
Nyala                „                ... 
Sio  River           ,,                ... 

,,                   .,                ... 
J?                   1,                ... 

Gneiss, 
.    Gneiss  1 

Quartz. 
.    Gneiss. 

VOL.    I. 
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Central  Province— Elgon  IhsTnicT— (continued). 


Lego  sub-district 


>» 


j> 


Samia  hills . 


Locality. 


Name. 

Gneiss. 

Quartz. 

Gneiss. 

Granite. 

Quartz. 


j> 


7,000  feet 


»» 


» 


6,000  feet 
8,000  feet 


u 


Mount  Elgon,  Southern  Flanks, 

Augite  crystals. 
Nepbelinite  ? 


Decomposed  rock. 
Fossil  wood. 

Augite  in  volcanic  bomb  ? 
Basalt  ? 


BUS0(JA   AND   BirKEDI. 


Budolo  hill,  South-West  Elgon . 
Bukedi  country,  near  Elgon 
Namujumba's,  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  Buso 
Jinja,  Busoga 


»» 


» 


Nampirika,  Busoga 

Jinja,  Busoga 

Bukonge,  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  Busoga 


»» 


»> 


>» 


11 


♦> 


11 


i» 


i> 


11 


11 


11 


i» 


Iganga,  Busoga  . 


>» 


11 


>i 


» 


11 


Bugwen 
Kibui,  Busoga,  shore 
Iganga,  Busoga  . 
Bukonge     „ 
Jinja,  Busoga 


of  Lake  V 


>i 
i> 
11 
>i 
>j 
ii 
>» 
»i 
11 


Nakalanga 


11 


ictoria  Nyanza 


*A'd 


Magnetite. 

Decomposed  mica  schist. 

(hit. 

Hornblende-schist. 

Mica-schist. 

Hornblende-  schist. 

Quartz. 

Ironstone. 

Quartzite. 

Ferruginous  sandstone. 

Quartz. 


>> 


Pegmatite. 

Epidosite. 

Quartzite. 

Diabase. 

Gneiss. 

Ironstone. 

Ijaterite  ? 

Slate. 

Hornblende-schist  (decomposed). 

Ironstone. 

Epidiorite. 

Decomposed  hornblende-schist. 


11 


» 


>» 


Ironstone. 

)> 
Quartz. 

j» 
Sandstone. 
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Centbal  Province 

Locality. 

Jinja,  Busoga 
Luba's   „ 

Bukonge,  near  Luba' 
Kalanga,  Busoga 
Budolo  hill,  Bukedi 
Lubusa  hill 
Amaganda  hill 
Nabutitisi  hill 


s,  Busoga 


»« 


»' 


» 


Mamjefe  hill 
Namanswa  hill 
Asitosiro  hill 
Madegi  hill 
Sunurwa  hill 
Natere  hill 
Makakala  hill 
Wadubi 
Bugagi  hill 
Nagabu  hill 
Kuniaga  hill 
Bukyan 
Nagarive  hill 
Magamiti  hill 
Nelubi  hill 
Kuniaga,  Nasika  „ 
Masige  hill 
Musara  hill 
Kyabala 


!• 


'.y 


?' 


>» 


>' 


»' 


'1 


11 


»J 


» 


Biver  Ntowolo 
Kuzaki  hill 
Mulawa  hill 


»* 


J' 


»• 


»» 


»» 


Kadudamu  hill 


>' 


Kaiuurujo  hill 
Nabare  hill 
Kakani  hill 


n 


»1 


II 


n 


BusocjA  AND  BvKEDi— (continued). 

Name. 

Magnetite. 
Quartz  with  mica. 
Ferruginous  schist. 


Islands  aloncj  North  Shore  of  L 
Bugaya  islands 

Small  island  near  Bagi,  Buvunia 

Main  island,  Buvuma 

11                  '1              ..... 
Buvuma,  Marabio  i.sland 


>» 


»> 


Magnetite. 


)» 


Quartz. 
Mica  schist. 
Gneis.s. 
Decomposed  rock. 


11 


» 


Granite. 
Decomposed  rock. 


>» 


>t 


)) 


>> 


Quartz. 

Decomposed  rock. 
Large  felsi)ar  crystal. 
Decomj)osed  rock. 


>i 


»» 


j> 


>» 


Magnetite. 
Decomposed  rock. 

Pegmatite. 
Decomposed  rock. 


»» 


>» 


Pegmatite. 
Granite. 


»j 


»» 


Quartzite. 

Pegmatite. 

Gneiss. 

Schist. 
Gneiss. 

»» 
Granite. 

Tuff. 

AKE  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Quartz,      ironstone,     ferruginous 

sandstone,  (juartzite,  claystone. 
Phyllite. 

Quartz  with  mica. 
Bed  ferruginous  schist. 
Ferniginous  schist. 
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Near  Kisubi 
Entebbe 
Kampala    . 
Entebbe 


Central  Vro\i^ce—( continuetl), 
VcJANDA  (Kingdom  of). 

Locj.lity. 


>» 


Near  Kisubi 

Bay  between  Sango  and  Kisubi 

Between  Kisubi  and  Kampala 

Sango    .... 

Tagana   .... 

Eight  miles  west  of  Katonga  River  mo:itU 


WESTERN   PROV 
I'nyoro. 


Ntin.e. 

Ferruginous  sandstone. 
Quartz. 


>» 


Clay. 

„     with  muscovite. 
FeiTuginous        sandstone 

quartzite. 
Ferruginous  schist. 
Sandstone. 


and 


»? 


Territory  of  Chief  Tibansamba 


1^ 

i» 


11 


•1 


Territory  of  Chief  Mutwa 


11 
>i 
11 
11 
11 
•1 


11 

n 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 


1' 


1> 


Territory  of  Chief  Byabaswezi 


11 
11 
»i 


•1 

11 
i« 


1' 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


1' 


'1 


11 


11 
>i 


11 


11 


Territory  of  Chief  Kiza 


11 
11 


11 

11 


11 
11 


Territory  of  Chief  Basigala 

»»  11  11 

Territory  of  Chief  Katalikao 


Quartzite. 
Diatomacoous  earth. 

INCE. 

Ferruginous  schist  or  phyllite. 
Limonite. 

Ferruginous  scliist. 
Decomposed  rock. 

„  gneiss. 

(Ineiss  ? 
Felsite  1 
Mica-schist, 
(xneiss  ? 
Dolerite  ? 
Gneiss. 

ryroxene-grcnulite. 
Quartz. 
Junction   of   decomjiosed  Wsalt  ? 

with  schist. 
Quartzite. 
Quartz. 

„       with  grajihite. 
(irai)hite  in  decomposed  gneis.s. 
Schist. 

Decomjiosed  rock. 
Arkose  ? 

Ferruginous  schist. 
Lyddite. 
Clay  St  one. 
Quartzite. 
Ferruginous  breccia. 

„  (juartz-schist. 

Schist. 
Arkose. 

Ferruginous  schist. 
Limonite. 
Ferruginous  schist. 
Limonite. 
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Notes   on    Rock   Specimens   from    Unyoeo. 
By  Mb.  G.  T.  Prior,  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  specimens  from  Unyr  ro  in  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  collection  of  rocks  from  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  coni^ist  mainly  of  a  series  of  ferruginous  shales,  varying  in  colour  from  pale  brown 
and  purple  to  deep  brick-red,  and  sometimes  banded  with  black  lyddites  and  a  few  softer  and 
more  schistose  phyllites. 

These  rocks  present  striking  similarities  with  Hatch's  "  Hospital  Hill  '*  series  of  the 
Southern  Transvaal,  and  also  with  rocks  from  the  Ingwenya  Berg,  Swaziland.  The  "  Hospital 
Hill"  series  of  ferruginous  shales  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johannesburg  as  part  of 
Hatch's  Cape  system  with  the  Witwatersrand  auriferous  quartz-conglomerates  immediately 
above  it.     \^Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society,  iv.  1898,  if.  73,  99.] 

The  Swaziland  ferruginous  shales,  or  **  argillites,"  which  probably  belong  to  the  same 
series,  occur  in  association  with  gold-bearing  serpentine  and  talcose  schists.  [Geological 
Magazine,  vi.  1899,  pp.  105-111 ;  the  rocks  marked  T.  B.  in  Professor  Rupert  Jones's  list.] 

Amongst  the  rocks  from  Unyoro  is  a  specimen  of  quartz  which  certainly  presents  some 
points  of  resemblance  with  that  of  the  auriferous  Banket  formation  of  the  Transvaal.  Although, 
in  the  absence  of  their  field-relations,  it  is  not  advisable  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
resemblance  of  these  rocks  from  Unyoro  with  the  "Hospital  Hill"  series  of  the  Transvaal, 
yet  the  similarity  of  the  rocks  is  sufficiently  striking  to  suggest  the  idea  that  //  gold  U  to  he 
found  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  Unyoro  is  the  most  likely  district  in  which  to  lookfitr  it. 


Bari  District,  Nile  Province. 

Locality.  Name. 

Mount  Belinian Gneiss. 

Jibalokaju,  north-west  of  liajaf,  left  bank  of  Nile  . 

Mount  Lado,  left  bank  of  Nile 

Twelve  miles  nortli  of  Bedden,  right  bank  of  Nile  . 


Near  Bedden 


>» 


and  basalt. 


TORO. 


Near  north-east  sIojjcs  of  Ruwcnzori 


.     Mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  and 
diorite  ? 
Ruwcnzori,  south-east  flanks,  4,r,00  feet  to  13,000  feet    Fibrolite. 

Gneiss  with  chlorite. 


?» 


11 


1' 


n 


»» 


„        „     pegmatite. 
Gneiss 

Granite. 

Tuff. 

Gneiss  with  chlorite. 

Gneiss. 

Epidiorite. 

Mica  schist. 

>» 

» 

Quartz, 
tiddiorite. 
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»' 


f« 


5> 


H 


Province. 
Ankole. 

Localit}'.  Name. 

North-West  Ankole Quartz  with    mica,    (juartz    with 

oxide  of  iron,  quartz  grit  with 
mica  from  1°  S.,  29'  51' E. 

Tuft*?  from  Kichwamlia,  Bunyara- 
guru. 

Quartz  with  oxide  of  iron,  decom- 
posed mica-schist  ?  from  north  of 
Kisara,  in  Bunyaraguru  Forest. 

Quartz,  (juartzite,  micA  schist  from 
Egara  hills. 

Haematite-schist,  oxide  of  iron 
from  Ebiri. 

Quartzite,  ferruginous  sandstone 
with  mica  from  Nyakabingo, 
Bukanga. 

Quartz,  ironstone. 

Quartz. 

Granite. 

Quartz  with  tourmaline. 

Coarse  sandstone. 

Oolitic  ironstone. 

Quartz. 

Ferruginous  shale. 

Tourmaline  and  quartz  from 
Charienzi. 

Iron  wire  made  from  ore  found  at 
Kahiro. 

Impure  kaolin  (mainly  (juartz) 
from  Mbarara. 

Quartz  from  Ruhihi  Sema. 

„     Mbiumbi,  Egara. 
with  mica    from    Kivsenyi, 
Egara. 

Quartz  from  Chamianga,  Ruzum- 
buru. 

Quartz  from  Niamizi,  Buzumburu. 
„       with  oxide  of   iron  from 
Ngoma,  Ijuchika. 

Clay  (decomposed  schist)  from 
15  miles  north-east  of  ^Mount 
Mfumbiro,  Luchika. 

Basalt,  scoria,  clay,  quartz  and 
ferruginous  sandstone  from 
mountain  between  I^keChagasa 
and  Mount  Mfumbiro. 

Quartz  with  mica  from  north  end 
of  I^ke  Kikombe. 


11 

11 

11 

11 

« 

>1 

<•   -rr  • 

One  mile  south-west  of  Kisasa  gap 


»i 


i> 


11 


11 


Southern  Ankole 


11 


11 


Western  and  South-Western  Ankole 
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Mr.  G.  T.  Prior  contributed  to  the  Mineralogical  Society  on  March  25th,  1902,  a 
paper  on  the  petrology  of  British  East  Africa,  the  result  of  examinations  of  the 
collection  of  rock  specimens  made  by  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory  during  his  expedition 
to  Mount  Kenya  and  Lake  Baringo  in  1892-3,  and  of  collections  from  the  I^ganda 
Protectorate  made  recently  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  Descriptions  were  given  of  the 
three  main  groups  of  rocks— viz.,  the  basement  Archaean  gneisses  and  schists,  the 
Palaeozoic  shales  and  sandstones,  and  the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  The  gneisses  and 
schists  are  associated  with  dykes  both  of  acid  pegmatites  and  of  basic  diabasis  and 
epidiorites,  and  also  with  granulitic  rocks  analogous  to  the  C/harnockite  series  of  India 
and  Ceylon.  Of  the  Palaeozoic  Karagwe  series  a  collection  of  ferruginous  shales 
and  siliceous  schists  from  Tnyoro  was  described.  These  rocks  present  striking 
similarities  with  those  of  Hatch's  Hos))ital  Hill  series  of  the  Transvaal  and  with 
rocks  from  the  Ingwenya  Berg,  Swaziland,  and  a  correlation  between  the  Karagwe 
series  and  the  Cape  system  of  the  Transvaal  was  suggested.  The  volcanic  rocks 
consist  mainly  of  soda-rich  ))honolitic  rocks  which  have  resulted  doubtless  from  a 
nepheline-syenite  magma.  The  lavas  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  Great  Rift  Valley 
and  of  Mount  Kenya  and  the  region  between  are  characterised,  like  those  of  the 
Canary  Islands  and  the  Azores,  by  the  prevalence  of  anorthoclase,  by  the  large  amount 
of  soda-ami)hiboles  (cossyrite,  catophorite,  arfvedsonite),  as  well  as  of  soda-pyroxene.s 
and  by  the  absence  of  sphene  and  noseau.  They  form  a  remarkable  example  of  a 
rock  series  showing  a  gradation  in  composition  from  basic  phonolites,  containing 
nepheline  both  in  large  j)henocrysts  and  in  the  ground-mass,  through  phonolitic 
trachytes  containing  no  recognisable  nepheline,  to  phonolitic  quartz- trachytes,  and 
finally  to  acid  riebeckite-rhyolites  containing  much  quartz.  The  later  eruptive  rocks 
from  Mount  Elgon  and  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Rift  Valley  present  some 
points  of  distinction  with  the  earlier  erupted  rocks.  They  are  generally  of  a  more 
basic  character  like  those  of  Kilimanjaro  as  compared  with  those  of  Mount  Kenya. 
Another  point  of  distinction  is  the  presence  in  them  of  titanic  acid  in  large  amount, 
in  the  form  of  perofskite  in  the  more  basic  nephelinites,  and  as  sphene  in  the  phonolites, 
which  are  of  the  more  ordinary  type  without  soda-am phiboles.  Most  of  the  specimens 
from  Blount  Elgon  and  the  neighbourhood  consist  of  nephelinites,  but  in  some  of  them 
the  nepheline,  both  as  phenocrysts  and  in  the  ground-mass,  is  partially  or  wholly 
replaced  by  melilite.  Examples  of  melanite-nepheline  rocks  allied  to  borolanite, 
and  of  monchiquite  dyke-rocks  from  Mount  Elgon,  were  also  described.  A  specimen 
of  ne[)helinite  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruwenzori  containing  much  perofskite 
suggested  the  contemporaneity  of  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Mount  Elgon  and  of  the  volcanic 
region  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ruwenzori. 
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SALT    SPRINGS    NEAR    EAST    SHORE    OF    LAKE    ALBERT    NYANZA. 

Analyses  of  Samples  of  Water  and  Salt  from  Kibero  Springs,  Unyoro. 

The  following  report  was  obtained   by  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  from 

Messrs.  Stanger  *k  Blount,  Chemical  laboratory,  2,  Broadway,  Westminster. 

The  waters  were  slightly  yellowish  in   colour,  and  contained  a  small  amount  of 

black  sediment. 

Mineral  Spring  Xo.  I. 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Ferric  oxide  +  alumina  (Fe-OjAl.^  +  Oj) 
Lime  (CaO) 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Soda  (Na,0) 
Potash  (K,0)      . 
Carbonic  anhydride  (CO.,) 
Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,) 
Chlorine     .... 


Qrains  per  gallen. 

3*64 

O'TO 

6'44 

2*66 

155*82 

20*23 

0*42 

10*13 

194*46 


Deduct  oxygen  e<iuivalent  to  chlorine 


Combined  water,  organic  matter,  and  loss 

Total  solids 
The  chief  salts  probably  present  are  therefore— 

Graint!  ))er 
gallon. 


394*00 
43*82 

350*68 
20*74 

371*42 


Grains  \^t 
gallon. 


Sodium  chloride  (NaCl)  .  .  294*05  Magnesium  sulphate  (MgSOJ  .  2*79 
Potassium  chloride  (KCl)  .  .  3207  ,  Magnesium  chloride  (MgCU)  .  0"&9 
Calcium  sulphate  (CaSOi)     .        .       15*64      Magnesium  carbonate  (MgCO,)     .        0*80 

The  sample  is  a  highly  Faline  water,  from  which  common  salt  could  be  easily 

prepared  by  evaporation.      It    also  contains    a    noteworthy  quantity  of    potassium 

salts,  the  recovery  of  which  from  the  molten  liquor  might  yield  a  valuable  artificial 

manure. 

Minerdl  Sprittg  No.  .2. 


GraiDD  i)€r  gallon. 

Silica  (SiO,) 

1*96 

Ferric  oxide  +  alumina  (Fe./),  +  Al-O,)   . 

0*56 

Lime  (CaO) 

2ro 

Magnesia  (MgO ) 

•                 •                 •                 • 

1*26 

Soda  (Na,0) 

124*28 

Potash  (K.,0)      . 

12*46 

Carbonic  anhydride  (CO..) 

7.29 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,) 

700 

Chlorine 

■                               a                                •                               •                                * 

140*42 

298*73 

Deduct  oxygen  eq 

uivalent  to  chlorine 

• 

■ 

■ 

31*64 

Total  solids 
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CHArTER   XI 


rpiHE  asiiect  of  the  flora  of  the  Ugandn  Protectorate,  as  it  would  strike  the 
-L  UDScientilic  traveller  pasdng  hurripdly  through  the  country,  has  beea 
dealt  with  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  book,  which  attempted  to  give  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  landscapes. 

From  a  botanical  point  of  view  the  Protectorate  may  be  divided  perhaps 
into  five  regions  : — 

(1)  The  first  I  would  characterise  as  the  Somali  Regiwi,  which  would 
include  the  arid  country  in  the  basin  of  I^ke  Rudolf,  and  up  the  Kift 
Valley  as   far  as  the  north  end  of  Lake   Baringo.      Some  aspects  of  this- 


Somali  steppe  region  reappear  again  in  the  Kift  Valley  to  the  south  of 
I^ke  Naivasha,  This  region  would  be  characterised  by  a  sparse  vegeta- 
tion almost  identical  with   that   found   in    Somaliland,    with   a   few   typest 
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perhaps   characteristic  of  the  Paliara   Desert   or   of  the  southero    slopes  of 
the  Abyssinian  mountainE. 

(2)  The   East  Afric<in  Region,  a   land   of  grass,   Brnttsaue,   Hyphane, 
and  wild   date  palms,'   eu]>horbias,  acacias,  thorn-bushes,  Sansevi^ra,  and 


perhaps    bfiobabs,t    which    is    particularly   characteristic   of  the   low-lying 
parts  of  German,  Portuguese,  and    British  East  Africa,  and  of  pome  [larts 

•  Possibly  I'hmnij:  ipinom. 

t  Thougli   none  have  yet  been  reported  from   within  the  limits  of  the  I'ganda 
I'rotect  orate. 
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of  Africa  to  the  south  of  the  Zambezi.  This  typical  East  African  flora 
appears  in  the  Nile  Province  below  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Central  Province,  in  the  proximity  of  I^ke  Baringo, 
and  perhaps  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Semliki  Valley  and  the  northern 
shores  of  I,ake  Albert  Edward. 

(3)  The  third  region  would  be  that  which  I  should  stjle  the  Centred 
African.  The  flora  here  is  well  represented  by  that  of  British  Central 
Africa,  a  list  of  the  principal  forms  of  which  ap[>ears  in  my  book  dealing  with 


that  country.  This  Central  African  region  presu|)poses  an  average  altitude 
of  3,500  feet  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  Uganda.  It  is  characterised  by 
abundant  vegetation,  a  great  deal  of  grass,  many  s|iecies  of  herbaceous  [ilaots, 
rich  forest  in  river  valleys:  in  general,  a  transition  between  the  jioorer 
East  African  flora  and  the  forest  region  of  Weht  Africa.  This  well-vegetated 
region  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  esiwcially  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Kavirondo,  Busoga,  I'ganda,  Unyoro,  Toro,  and  Ankole, 
between  4,000  and  B,000  feet  in  altitude. 

(4)  The  West  African  Forest  Reifitni. — This  is  particularly  characteristic 
of  the  countries  near  the  shore  of  the  Victoria   Nyanza,  in  Busoga,  Uganda 
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(especially  Buddu),  and  of  the  Sese  Islands.  Forest  of  West  African  afGnities 
is  also  present  in  Western  Unyoro  and  Toro,  on  the  west  slopes  of  Mount 
Elgon  and  the  Nandi  Escarpment,  and  in  the  Lower  Semliki  Valley  and 
Western  Ankole,  Many  of  the  trees  in  Ihese  forests  are  also  present  in  the 
Congo  basin  and  the  Gaboon  and  Cameroons ;  but  some,  though  very  nearly 
allied  to  West  African  forms,  are  in  actual  affinity  with  forest  trees  of  the 
western  Nile  batin.      Palms  of  the  genera  Elisia  and  Calamus  so  charac- 


teristic  of    West    Africa  appear   to   be   totally   absent   from   the    Uganda 
forests.* 

(n)  The  PUtteau  or  Alpine  iifif^oji,— Everywhere  between  6,500  and 
10,000  feet  there  is  a  flora  which  recalls  alternately  the  trees  and  plants 
of  tem^ierate  South  Africa  and  tem^terate  Abyssinia.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  shorter  grass,  the  presence  of  conifers  (yew  and  juniper),  witch-hazels 
{Trichocl'idua),  of  Habenaria  orchids,  bam  boos, giant  lobelias,  giant  groundsels, 
brambles,  tree-heaths,  tree-ferns,  draca;nas  (these  also  grow  down  to  4,000 

•  Sir  Henry  Stanley,  however,  asserts  that  lie  saw  the  Elii^is  or  Oil  palm  growing 
in  the  Semliki  Forest  (Buaniba)  on  the  verge  of  tlic  t'ongo  Free  State. 
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feet),  kniphofias  ("red-hot  imkere"),  violets,  buttercups,  clover,  forget-me- 
nots,  hypericuius,  geraniums, 

A  great  many  of  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  would 
be  ornamental  additions  to  our  gardens  and  consen'atories.  As  many  of  the 
plants  come  from  lofty  regions  subject  to  occasional  low  temperatures,  not  a 
few  of  them  would  apparently  sland  cultivation  in  England  in  the  open  air. 
I  certainly  hope  that  Ibe  magnificent  Erythrina  (of  which  I  have  sent  a 
number  of  seeds  to  Kew)  may  be  introduced  into  cultivation,  if  it  be  not 


already  known.  It  is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  this  hook  not  to  need  any 
further  description.  There  is  also  the  handsome  Acanthus  arboreua, 
illustrated  in  this  book.  The  commonest  species  of  this  fine  shrub  has 
blossoms  of  a  beautiful  mauve  pink,  but  there  is  another  species  (j4.  eminensy 
that  is  never  found  below  8,000  feet,  and  seems  to  be  confined  in  its  range 
to  the  N'andi  I'lateau,  the  flowers  of  which  are  equally  large  and  of  a  vivid 
ultramarine  blue.  The  extraordinary  lobelias  of  the  Alpine  regioiisi  would 
make  handsome  additions  to  our  ornamental  plants,  and  they  should  thrive 
well  in  a  cold,  moist  climate.  Some  of  the  ijioniceas  (convolvuluses)  and 
solanums    of  high    mountains   which   grow    as    creepers    with    large    flower- 


•cluslers,  several  species  nmong  the  innutnerabte  bean-  and  i)ea-flower!!,   the 
tnussiinidas  (bushes  with   gorgeously   coloured  bracts   of  flowers  of  scarlet- 


■scrimson  allied  to  the  gardenia),  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  clematis 
wouid  l)e  handsome  and  interesting  additions  to  the  ever-extending  list 
■of  our  cultivated   trees  and  \t\ant?.     The  white  and   pink-veined   Crinitm 
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lilies  should  not  be  overlooked.  Amongst  palms  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
produces  a  raphia,  the  Borassua  fiahdVifer,  possibly  Hyphwne  th^>aica 
(which  is  said  to  occur  near  the  Nile,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  and  also  in  part  of  the  Rudolf  region),  and  the  Phtenix 
Bpinoaa  (?),  or  wild   date.     Although  Uganda   contains   so  much  forest  of 


West  African  apjjearance,  I  have  not  yet  encountered  the  Oil  palm 
{within  the  limits  of  Uganda),  though  I  recognised  it  at  once  in  the 
Semliki  Forest  within  Congo  Free  State  territory.  Cycads  (Encephalartoe} 
are  found  in  the  river  valleys  of  the  District  of  Toro.  In  the  same 
district  the  Pandanns,  or  screw  pine,  ap[)ears,  growing  in  rivers  that 
run  through  dense  forests. 
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The  following  is  a.  list  of  the  plants  collected  by  me  on  the  Ruwenzori 
range  between  its  base  at  4,500  feet  and  snow  level  (13,000  feet): — 

Sanwitvlu*  piibeKens,  Thunb. 

Nymjihaa  tfellata,  Willd. 

Cardavtine  jn-atensis,  L. 

Arabia  alpina,  L. 

Polygala,  near  Fitcheri,  Giirke. 

/fyperieum  lancfolatum,  Lam. 

Stfmphonia  ajK 

ffibiscttt  Granlii,  Mast 

Hibieeut  1 

Oretvia  tno/lis,  Juss. 

G.  popvii/olia,  Valil,  forma  (G.  memhranacea,  A.  Eich.). 

Geranium  acuU<Aatum,  Canib. 
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Impatiens  Ehtersii^  Schweinf. 

CardiosjjeiV7mm  niicrocarpum,  H.B.  tk  K. 

Bersama,  cf.  abyssinica,  Fres.     Flowers  only. 

Dolichjos  shutei^ioides^  Baker. 

Milletia  sp. 

yEsckynoniene  sp. 

Tephrosia  dichroocarixi^  Rtend. 

Parochettis  catnmunis,  Ham. 

Cynometra  Alexnmlri,  C.  H.  Wright,  sp.  nov. 

Alcheniilla,  near  A.  arrfyrophyllay  Oliv. 

Ruhiis  Doggettii^  C.  H.  Wright,  sp.  nov. 

Kalanchofy  cf.  glaveesceyis,  Britten. 

Combretum  7'a4:e?no8umj  P.  Beau  v.  (4,000  feet). 

Begonia  sp. 

Anthriscus  dissectus^  C.  H.  Wright,  sp.  nov. 

OlderUandia  abyssinica,  Hiern. 

Pentad  Ainsworthii,  Scott-Elliot. 

P.  ocddentalis,  Benth.  &  Hook.  f. 

Pentas,  near  verticillatay  K.  Schum. 

Visecta^  cf.  midtifioi^a,  Sm. 

Mtisscenda  erythrophylla,  Schum.  k  Thonn. 

Veimonia  hynienotepsis^  A.  Rich. 

Vei^iwnia^  cf.  Melleri,  Oliv.  &  Hiern. 

Gerbera  Lasiapus,  Baker. 

Coreopsis  Steppiay  Steetz. 

Helichryswn  elegant issi mum,  Dl. 

Ilelichrysum  sp.     Flowers  only. 

Se7iecio  sp.,  near  ^S.  Johnstoni,  Oliv. 

Senecio  sp. 

Echinops,  cf.  giganteus,  A.  Rich. 

Lobelia  Gibein'oa,  Hem  si. 

Z.  Deckeniiy  Hem  si. 

Z.  Stukimamii,  Schweinf. 

Erica  arlxyrea,  L.  ? 

Philijtida  sp. 

Asclepias  niacrantha,  Hochst. 

Belmontia  gratuiis,  E.  Meyer. 

Cynoglossum  cwruleum,  Hoclist. 

Solanum  run^oinense,  C.  H.  Wright,  sp.  nov. 

llyfyoestes  triflora,  Roem.  k  Schultes. 

Justicia  2nng2iio7',  C.  B.  Clarke. 

Streptocarpus  caidescens,  Vatke. 

Lantana  salviifoliay  Jacq.,  var.  ternifolia,  Baker. 

Premna  sp. 

Clerodendron  myricoides,  R.  Br. 

Celosia  sp. 

Fletirya  cestuaiiSy  Gaud. 

Synailenium  sj). 

Arthrosolen  latiffJius,  Oliv. 

Podocarpus  sp. 

E ncephalartos  sj).     Leaflets  only  (4,000  feet). 
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Eulophia  milanjtana,  Kendle. 

Eulophia  sp. 

Polystachya  sp. 

Angrcecum  sp. 

Disa  Sfmrsii,  Kranzl. 

Gladiolus  quartinianics,  A.  Rich. 

Asparagus  afmcanus,  Lam. 

Chlorophytum  blepharaphyllumy  Schweinf. 

Scilla,  sp. 

Gloriosa  virescens,  Lindl. 

Buibostylis  trichobaslsy  var.  uniseiiata,  C.  B.  Clarke. 

Pycreus  rehmannianusy  C.  B.  Clarke  ? 

Carex  runsso7'ttisis,  K.  Schum. 

Foa  sp. 

ImpeiHita  arundinacea,  Cyr. 

Olyra  latifolia,  L. 

Davallia  elegans,  Sw. 

Cheilanthes  farinosay  Kaulf. 

Pteris  flaJbella  ta,  Tliunb. 

Asjilenium  furcatum.  Lam. 

A.  anwenum,  C.  H.  Wright,  sp.  no  v. 

A.  rutcefolium,  Mett. 

Polypodium  rigescens,  Bory. 

Lycojwdium  dacrydioides^  Baker. 

Breutelia  StvMttiaTvnii^  Broth. 

Polytrichum  sp.  (barren). 

Phacocarjms  Uu7)iholdtii  (Si)reng.). 

llei'berta  junipeHnay  Spruce  {Sendtnera  junijyerina,  Nees). 

Plagiochila  sp.  (barren). 

The  following  is  a  descri2)tioTi  by  Mr.  Wrigbt   of  the  new  plants  from 
Kuwenzori : — 

CyrK/meti'a  Alexandria  C.  H.  Wright,  a  C.  Manniiy  Oliv.,  pedicellis  non  fernigineo- 
tonientosis  facile  distinguiter. 

Arbor  60  pedalis,  ramis  elongatis  ex  caule  brevi  ortis,  ramulis  virgatis  leuticellis 
prsediti.  Folia  bijuga,  subsessilia  ;  foliola  oblique  lanceolata,  acuminata,  obtusa,  glabra, 
inferiores  9  lin.  longa,  4  lin.  lata,  superiores  1^  poll,  longa,  6  lin.  lata  ;  stipulai  lanceolata3, 
ad  3  lin.  longie.  Racemi  coryml)osi,  sessiles  vel  subsessiles ;  rhachis  minute  pubescens  ; 
pedicelli  glabri,  tenues,  ad  6  lin.  longi.  Calycis  tubus  campanulatus,  1  lin.  longus  ; 
segmenta  elliptica,  obtusa,  2  lin.  longa.  Petala  oblonga,  obtusa,  dilute  roseo  vel  alba, 
3  lin.  longa,  1  lin.  lata.  Stamina  dilute  roseo ;  filamerta  glabra,  ad  4  lin.  longa  ;  anthene 
globosa\  Ovarium  oblongum,  breviter  stipitatum  ;  stylus  ovario  lequilongus  ;  stigma 
truncatum. 

Toro  District :  River  Kirurume,  Alexander  Johnston. 

Ruhus  Doggettii,  C.  H.  Wright,  a  R.  a/)ftalus,  Poir.,  differt  foliis  fere  glabris  et 
petalis  (}uam  sepala  longioribus. 

Folia  pinnatim  5  foliolata  ;  foliola  elliptica,  basi  rotundata,  apice  acuta,  irregulariter 
crenato-serrata,  glaberrinia  (nervis  subtus  pilosis  exceptis),  2^  poll,  longa,  circa  1  poll, 
lata,  breviter  petiolulata,  costa  subtus  spinis  conipressis  recurvatis  instructa ;  rhachis 
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minute  pubescens,  spinis  acutis  compressis  recurvatis  2  lin.  longis  instructa ;  stipube 
ovatse,  breviter  acuminatae,  basi  rotundatae,  pseudo  petiolatae,  ciliatae.  Pedicelli  appresse 
pubescent!,  dense  spinosi.  Flores  1|  poll.  diam.  Sepala  lanceolata,  acuminata,  8  Un. 
longa,  2  lin.  lata,  utrinque  dense  albido-tomentosa,  ad  costam  parce  spinosa.  Petala 
suborbicularia,  emarginata,  breviter  unguiculata,  9  lin.  longa.  Filamenta  complanata, 
2^  lin.  longa  ;  antherae  oblongo-lanceolatae,  1  lin.  longae.  Ovarium  leviter  falcatum, 
lateraliter  compressum,  dorso  tomentosum ;  stylus  2  lin.  longus  ;  stigma  punctifonne. 
Ruwenzori,  8,600  to  12,000  feet,  W.  G.  Doggett. 

AnthrUctLs  dtssectus,  C.  H.  Wright,  a  speciebus  reliquis  diflfert  foliis  magis  divisis 
lobis  ultimis  angustis. 

Herba  robusta,  fere  undique  hirsuta.  Caulis  1  poll,  diam.,  sulcatus.  Folia  quinque- 
pinnatipartita,  deltoidea,  l^  ped.  longa,  9  poll,  lata,  segmentis  ultimis  obliquis,  1  lin. 
longis,  i  lin.  latis,  valde  acuminatis;  vaginae  laxae.  Umbellae  paucifioras;  bracteolae 
ellipticae,  mucronatae,  valde  costataj,  ciliatae,  1^2  lin.  longae,  1  lin.  latse ;  pedicelli 
fructiferi  2  lin.  longi.  Petala  viridi-flava ;  anterior  obcordatum,  1  lin.  longium,  J  lin- 
latum ;  lateralia  oblique  obovata,  |  lin.  longa,  f  lin.  lata ;  posteriora  obovata,  ^  lin. 
longa,  i  lin.  lata.  Filamenta  subulata ;  antheras  subglobosse.  Ovarium  glabnim. 
Fructus  3  lin.  longus,  glaber. 

Ruwenzori,  8,000  to  11,000  feet,  W.  G.  Doggett  ;  Kilimanjaro,  8,500  feet,  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  No.  40. 

First  collected  in  young  flower  on  Kilimanjaro,  and  afterwards  in  fruit  on  Ruwenzori. 

Solanum  runsoriensey  C.  H.  Wright,  ad  S.  concinnum,  Schott,  accedit,  foliis  supra 
subglabris  floribusque  majoribus  difl^ert. 

Caulis  scandens.  Folia  lanceolata,  basi  rotundata,  supra  pilis  paucis  simplicibus 
deciduis  instructa,  subtus  pilis  stellatis  dense  vestita,  3^  poll,  longa,  l-l|^  poll,  lata ; 
petiolus  9  lin.  longus.  Inflorescentia  terminalis,  corymbosim  paniculata,  fere  undique 
pilis  stellatis  stipitatis  vestita ;  pedicelli  6  lin.  longi.  Calyx  turbinatus ;  lobi  oblongi, 
subacuti,  ^-2^  lin.  longi,  1  lin.  lati.  Corolla  cobaltina,  paulo  irregularis;  tubus  cam- 
panulatus,  3  lin.  longus ;  lobi  lanceolati  vel  ovati,  acuminati,  5  lin.  longi,  2-3  lin.  lati. 
Stamina  exserta ;  filamenta  compressa,  pubescentia,  1^  lin.  longa ;  antherae  oblongae, 
obtusae,  filamentis  longiores.  Ovarium  globosum,  |  lin.,  glabrum  ;  stylus  cylindricus, 
glaber,  2^  lin.  longus. 

Ruwenzori,  8,500  to  9,400  feet,  W.  G.  Doggett. 

Asplenium  amoenum^  C.  H.  Wright,  ex  affinitate  A.furcati^  Thunb.,  differt  stipitibus 
glabris  et  frondibus  anguste  oblongis. 

Stipites  nigelli,  supra  canaliculata,  subter  concavi,  glabri,  3  poll,  longi,  basi  squamulis 
angustis  brunneo-marginatis  vestiti.  Frondes  5^  poll,  longae,  Ij  poll,  latae,  flavo-virides ; 
rhachides  stipitibus  similes  ;  pinnae  lanceolati-deltoideae,  profunde  incisae,  lobis  obtusis, 
supra  glabrae,  subter  squamulis  minutis  brunneis  suffultae;  venae  furcatae.  Sori  ad 
4  lin.  longi,  flabellatim  dispositi  ;  sporae  laeves,  circa  40u  longae,  30u  latae. 

East  Toro  :  River  Kirurume,  alt.  5,000  feet,  W.  G.  Doggett. 

It  may  also  be  useful  if  I  give  a  list  of  the  plants  collected  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Elgon  or  on  the  adjoining  Nandi  Plateau: — 

Farsetia  stenoptera^  Hochst. 
CUome  diartdra,  Burch. 
Capparis  spinosa,  L.,  forma. 
Polygala  perdcaHcBfoliaj  DC.  ? 
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Viola  abysnnica,  Steud. 

Talinum  cuneifolium,  Willd. 

Hypericum  lanceolatum^  Lam. 

Sida  sp. 

Ahutilon  sp. 

Pavonia  kilirnandscliarica,  Giirke. 

Trilndtcs  terrestris.  L. 

Geranium  sim^nse,  Hochst. 

Vitis  qtuidrangulai*is,  Willd. 

Jihus  glaucescenSy  var.  schimj^eri,  OH  v. 

Trifolium  »ubrotundu7n,  Steud. 

T,  africanum,  Ser.  ? 

Seshania  pubescens^  DC. 

Crotalaria  labumifolia,  L. 

Greivia  asiatica,  L. 

Jiauhinia  foMogleyisiSj  Kotschy. 

Ruibus  rigidus,  Sm. 

Alchemilla  sp. 

KalaTichoe  sp. 

Kalanchoe  sp. 

TrichodadvA  malosanus^  Baker. 

Cacoucia  jxinic^data,  Laws. 

Combretum  sp. 

Terminalia  sp. 

Trachydium  abyssinicum,  Benth.  &  Hook.  f. 

Lythrum  rotundifolium^  Hochst. 

EpUohiuvi  hirsutum^  L. 

Alepidea  amatynibica^  Eclil.  «k  Zeyh. 

Pentas  thomsomi,  Scott-Elliot. 

Canthium  sp. 

Anthosjjermnm  sp. 

Mvbia  cordi/oHa,  L. 

JScabiosa  columbaria,  L. 

Felicia  abyssimca^  Sch.  Bip. 

Athrixia  rosmarinifolia^  Oliv.  &  Hiern. 

Einilia  integrifolia.  Baker. 

Gerhera  lasiopus,  Baker. 

Nototiia  grantii,  Oliv.  ct  Hiern. 

Senecio  sarmejitosa,  O.  Hoflfin. 

*S'.  mannii,  Hook,  f.,  var. 

Helichrysum  declinatu?n,  Less. 

Ilelichri/sum  sp. 

Sphceranthus  cyathuloideSy  O.  HoflFni. 

Tarchonanthus  caviphm^atus,  L. 

Conyza  newii,  Oliv.  &  Hiern. 

Cereojysis  sp. 

Cephalostigma  sp. 

Lobelia  sp. 

Z.  deckeniiy  Hem  si. 

Erica  arbo7'ea,  L. 

Ja^minum  Jkn-ibtinduviy  R.  Br. 
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Olea  chrysophylla^  Lam. 

Asclepias  glaherrivuiy  Schltr. 

Marsdenia  spisga,  S.  Moore,  var. 

Calotropis  pt-ocera,  R.  Br. 

Brachi/stelmajohnstoni,  N.  E.  Br. 

Ueliotrojnum  zef/la?iicum.  Lam. 

Ci/noglossum  cctittleMm,  Hochst. 

Cuscuta  ohtusijlora,  H.  B.  k  K. 

Ctiscuta  sp. 

Solarnim  hdstifolium,  Hochst. 

Rhamphicar}xi  heiujlinii^  Hochst. 

Cycnium  sp. 

Veronica  afmcana.  Hook.  f. 

Thunhfrgia  f/ibso7ii^  S.  Moore. 

Acanthus  eminens.  C.  B.  CI. 

H\f2)0€stes  ve7'ticiflarts,  J\.  Br. 

H.  triflora,  Roem.  it  Sch. 

Cromuulra  subacaitlis^  C  R.  CI. 

Jiigticia  ansellifvuiy  T.  Anders. 

Df/8choristr  .sp. 

Hebenstreitia  dentaUij  Linn. 

Cln^odendron  nu/ricoides,  R.  Br. 

Microm^rui  sp. 

Ochnum  ca/ntntum.  Baker. 

Plectranthus  sp. 

Leiicas,  near  thf/niotdeSy  Baker. 

Boerh(uivia  diffum^  L. 

Pollichia  caniiTcstris^  Sol. 

Deeringia  celosioidcs^  R.  Br. 

Difjera  arvensis,  Forsk. 

Fu/xdia  lappacea^  Moq. 

Ci/athida  sp. 

Chenojxxlium  sj). 

Polygonum  Senegal en^^  Moq. 

Loranthus  fscheri^  Engl. 

Uuphwbia  sp. 

Podocarims  falcaUiSy  R.  Br. 

Eulophia  sp. 

EidophUi  sp.,  rootstock  yielding  gum. 

Pancratium  triajithtim.  Herb. 

Sansevieria  guineen^is,  Willd. 

*S'.  sulcata^  Boj. 

-4/o^  sp. 

Btdbine  aj^phodelioides,  Roem.  it  Sch. 

Omitkognlum  melleri^  Baker. 

Scilla  indica,  L. 

aS*.  mcfsta.  Baker. 

Aneilertia  cequinoctiale,  Kunth. 

Commelina  sp. 

Cyjjerus  papyrus,  L.,  var.  antiquorum^  C.  B.  CI. 

C  excUtatuSj  var.  t//f^«,  Del. 
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Panicum  (EchinocMoa)  sp. 
Pennisetum  sp. 
Eragrostris  sp. 
CkeUanthes  rnidtifida,  Sw. 
0»munda  regalis,  L. 

This  chapter  may  be  concluded  by  a  list  drawn  up  for  me  by  Mr.  Wright^ 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Thiselton  Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  at  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  of  all  the  plants  known  to  occur  within  the  Uganda  Protectorate  : — 

LIST  OF  THE 

PLANTS   OCCURRING   IN   THE   UGANDA 

PROTECTORATE, 

COMPILED,    BY    PERMISSION    OP    THE  DIBECTOR,   FROM    MATERIALS  IN   THE   HERBABIUM    OF 

THE  ROYAL   BOTANIC  GARDENS,   KEW, 

BY  C.  H.  WRIGHT,  A.L.S. 

In  compiling  this  list  (which  must  be  regarded  as  provisional)  the  collection  of 
Captains  Speke  and  Grant  has  been  taken  as  a  basis,  to  which  have  been  added  the 
collections  of  more  recent  explorers.  Speke  and  Grant  entered  the  region  now 
known  as  the  Uganda  Protectorate  from  the  south  about  April,  1862,  and,  travelling 
round  the  north-western  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  as  far  as  Mutesa's,  struck  northwards 
and  eventually  quitted  it  in  February,  1863,  at  Gondokoro  on  the  Nile,  b''  N.  An 
enumeration  of  the  plants  collected  during  this  expedition  appeared  as  an  appendix 
to  Speke's  **  Nile  Journal,"  but  subsequently  a  more  detailed  account,  by  Professor 
D.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  and  others,  was  published  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  "The 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society."  The  figures  accompanying  this  paper  have  been 
quoted  in  the  following  list  (under  the  abbreviation  T.L.S.),  as  well  as  the  plant- 
names,  when  differing  from  those  now  accepted. 

In  1880  a  collection,  chiefly  from  the  Kingdom  of  I^ganda,  was  received  from 
the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  M.A.,  a  missionary  and  the  first  European  resident  in  that 
country. 

In  the  course  of  an  expedition  in  1890-1892,  Dr.  Stuhlmann  collected  to  the 
north-west  of  Lake  Victoria  and  on  some  of  the  i.slands  in  that  region,  subsequently 
journeying  round  the  south  and  west  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  along  the  western 
side  of  Ruwenzori,  and  through  the  Semliki  Valley  to  the  south-west  of  I^ake  Albert. 

A  short  time  afterwards  Mr.  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  entering  the  Pro- 
tectorate at  Mau,  travelled  westwards,  and,  having  rounded  the  southern  half  of 
Ruwenzori,  left  the  region  and  went  southwards. 

More  recently  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  and  his  collectors  have 
been  busy,  especially  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  Protectorate.  The  result 
of  their  labours  has  been  incorporated  in  the  following  list  as  far  as  possible,  but 
many  of  the  plants  collected  by  them  have  still  to  be  determined,  notably  a  large 
collection  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte. 

In  the  course  of  his  expedition  to  Mount  Kenya,  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  collected  a 
few  plants  in  the  Kamilsia  country. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate  remains  to  be  explored  botanically. 

In  this  list  "Uganda"  refers  in  the  restricted  sense  to  the  Kingdom  or  Province 
of  Uganda. 
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SannnciLlacen. 

Clematis  Thunbergiiy  Steud.    Madi,  Speke  <fe  Grant ;  Ukidi,  Speke  &  Grant. 
C.  grata,  Wall.    Uganda,  Speke  &  Grant. 
Banunculus  pubescens,  Thunb.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

▲nonarcesB. 

Anona  senegatends^  var.  latifoliay  Oliv.    Unyoro  and  Madi,  Speke  <k  Grant. 
Hexalobtis  senegalerms,  A.  DC.     Madi,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 
Chasnianthera  dependens,  Hochst.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

VympliSBarcesB. 

Nymphcea  stellata,  Willd.     Congo  Free    State    frontier,  Doggett ;    Nile,  2*  N 

Speke  &  Grant ;  Uganda,  very  common,  Wilson. 
iV.  LottiSy  L.    Unyoro,  Wilson  ;  Nile,  2"  N.,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Cmcifem. 

Cardamine  pratends,  L.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Arabis  alpi7ia,  L.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Farsetia  stenoptera,  HocLst.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Capparidac68B. 

Cleome  diandra,  Hochst.     Baringo,  Johnston. 
C  nionophylla,  L.    Uganda,  Wilson.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  5,  f.  1. 
Gynandropds  jyentaphylla,  L.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
Courhonia  decumbens,  A.  Brongn.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 
Boscia  salidfolia,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 
Capparis  spiiwsa^  L.,  forma.    Baringo,  Johnston. 
C.  tomentosa.  Lam.,  var.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 
Cratceva  religiosa,  Forst.     Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

ViolacesB. 

Yida  abyssinica,  Steud.    Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 


Cochlospermum  niloticum,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  <k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  7,  f.  1. 
Flacourtia  sp.    3**  15'  N.,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 

PolygalacesB. 

Polygala  acicrdai^s,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  9,  f.  1. 

F.  pet^sicaricefolia,  DC.    Unyoro,  Speke  (k  Grant ;  Baringo,  Johnston.    T.L.S.  xxix. 

t.  8,  f.  1. 
Folygala  sp.    Ankole,  Doggett. 

Caryophyllarcefe. 

Folycarpcea  corymbo&a,  var.  ejffiim,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

PortnlacacesB. 

Forttda^a  oleracea,  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Talinum  cuneifdium,  Willd.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant ;  Baringo,  Johnston. 


Hypericum  lanceolaturtij  Lam.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Nandi,  Johnston. 
Fsorospeimiuni  febrifitgum,  Spach,  var.    L^ganda,  Wilson. 
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Symphonia  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

Dipterocaarpacen. 

Lophira  alatay  Banks.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 


Sida  cordi/olia,  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  cfe  Grant ;  Uganda,  Wilson. 

aS^.  rhomhifolia^  L.    Unyoro  Plateau,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 

S,  8chim2>€7'ianay  Hochst.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

S.  sptnomy  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Sida  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

WissadtUa  rostrata.  Planch.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Abutilon  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

Urena  lobata,  L.     Unyoro,  Speke  tk  Grant. 

Pavonia  kilimandscharica,  Giirke.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

P.  niaci'ophylla^  E.  Mey.    Uganda,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Hibiscus  articulat'usj  Hochst.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot ;  Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  13,  f.  1. 
If,  escvlentTis^  L.     Unyoro,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 
H.  Grantiij  Mast.    Bukedi,  Ugani,  and  Madi,  Speke  &  Grant ;    Toro,   Doggett. 

T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  12,  f.  1. 
ff.  lunari/olius,  Willd.    Ruwenzori  and  Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 
II.  pavdurifoTTtiisj  Burm.    Unyoro,  Speke  <fe  Grant ;  Berkeley,  Scott-Elliot. 
H.  physaloides,  Guill.  <k  Perr.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 
II.  Sabdariffa^  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 
//.  vitif alius,  L.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
Gossypium  barbadense,  L.    3"  N.,  Speke  &  Grant. 
Adansonia  digitata,  L.     2°  N.,  Speke  <k  Grant. 
Eriodendron  anfractuosum,  DC.    2"  N.,  Speke  «fe  Grant. 

SterculiacesB. 

Stercvlia  cinerea,  A.  Rich.    Madi,  Speko  &  Grant. 

Dombei/a  Mastei'sii,  Hook.  f.     Chiope,  Speke  k  Grant. 

D.  mvltiJUyra,  Planch.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

D.  reticvlata,  Mast.     3°  N.,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  15,  f.  1. 

Melhania  fei-rtufiiiea,  A.  Rich.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.     T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  16,  f.  1. 

TiliacesB. 

Gretvia  asiatica,  L.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

G.  Tfiollisy  Juss.    Toro,  Doggett. 

G.  j)opidifolia^  Vahl,  forma.    Toro,  Doggett. 

Triuinfetia  anntuiy  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Triwnfelta  sp.,  cf.  T.  tonientosay  Boj.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Corchortcs  olitoj-itcs,  L.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

C.  trilociUariSy  L.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

ZygopliyllacesB. 

7^7*ibultis  terrestHs,  L.    Baringo,  Johnston. 


Geranium  acvleolatumy  Camb.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
G.  simensey  Hochst.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
Impatiens  Fhlersiiy  Schweinf.  ?    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
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Geraniace  jj:—  (continued), 

Oxalis  corniculatay  L.,  forma.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

0.  {Biophytum)  sensitiva^  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

SimambacesB. 

Balanites  cegyptiaca,  Del.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Hann807iia  abymnica^  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  18,  f.  1. 

OchnacesB. 

Ochna  sp  ?    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Burseraceie. 

Bosivellia  sp.  1    Madi,  Speke  and  Grant. 

Bcdsaniodendron  africanum,  var.  abyssinica,  Oliv.    I'gani,  Speke  k  Grant. 

MeliacesB. 

TrichUia  emetica,  Vahl.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  20,  f.  1. 
Khaya  Senegal  ends,  A.  Juss.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Soymida  sp  ?    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

OlacacesB. 

Xinienia  arnericmui,  L.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Opilia  amentiicea,  Roxb.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

CelastracesB. 

Celastrus  sener/alensis,  Lam.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant ;  Uganda,  Wilson. 

SliamxiacesB. 

B/uimnus  sp.    3"  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Zizyphus  jtyuba,  liam.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

AmpelidesB. 

Vitis  adenocaidisy  Steud.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

V.  cornifolia,  Baker.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  22,  f.  1. 

F.  cyphopetcda,  Fres.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

r.  qmulramj^dams,  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant  ;  Baringo,  Johnston. 

Sapindaceie. 

Cardiosperm^im  I/alfcacabtim,  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant ;  Uganda,  Wilson. 
C.  7fiicrocarpum,  H.  B.  k  K.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

AnacardiacesB. 

Bhiis  glavcescens,  A.  Rich.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant ;  Uganda,  Mau,  and  Nandi,  Scott- 
Elliot  ;  var.  Schimf^eri,  Oliv.    Baringo,  Johnston. 
Odina  frutico&a^  Hochst.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Sclerocarya  Birrea^  Hochst.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Bersama  sp.,  cf.  B.  abysBinica^  Fres.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

te^nminoMB. 

CrotrUaria  atroridjens,  Hochst.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 

C.  calycina,  Schrank.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C.  cepfialotes,  Steud.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant ;  Uganda,  Wilson. 

C.  glauca,  Willd.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C.  hyssofnfolia,  Klotzsch.    Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 

C.  incana,  L.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

6*.  interfnedia,  Kotschy.    2**  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C.  laburni/olia,  L.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot ;  Baringo,  Johnston. 

C.  natalitia,  Meisn.    Ruwenzori  and  Uganda,  Scott- Elliot. 
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Leg  UMiNOSiE — (contimied), 

Crotalaria  recta,  Steud.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

C.  spinomy  Hochst.    Ankole,  Lake  Albert  Edward,  and  Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

C.  striata,  DC.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Parochetus  communis,  Ham.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

Trifolium  afiicanum,  Ser.  ?    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

T.  suhrotundum,  Steud.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Indigofn-a  arrecta,  Hochst.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

/.  cajntata,  Kotschy.    Madi,  Sj)eke  k  Grant. 

I.  ejulecaphylla,  Jac(].    I^ganda,  Scott- Elliot. 

/.  hirsuta,  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

/.  macro€a7j)a,  Lepr.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

/.  pentaphi/Ua,  Ij.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant ;  Ijake  Elmenteita  and  Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 

/.  secundijloray  Poir.     Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant ;  Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 

/.  st€)wphylla,  Guill.  k  Perr.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

/.  suhulata,  Valil.    Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 

Tephrosia  dichroocarjxi,  Steud.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

T.  lonffi]7€s,    Uganda,  Wilson. 

T.  poli/sj)er77ia.y  Baker.    Uganda,  Speke  k  Grant.    TL.S.  xxix.  t.  30,  f.  1. 

T.  rigida.  Baker.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

T.  villosa,  Pers.    Nandi,  Scott-Elliot. 

T,  Vogelii,  Hook.  f.  Ruwenzori  and  Uganda,  Scott-Elliot ;  Unyoro,  Speke  k 
Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  31,  f.  1. 

Tephrosia  spp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Milletia  sp.    Ankole,  Doggett. 

Seshania  cegi/ptia^a,  Pers.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

*S'.  pubesce)is,  DC.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Astragalus  venosus,  Hochst.    Uganda,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Hei-miniei-a  Elaphroxylon,  Guill.  k  Perr.  I'pper  Nile,  3**  to  S"  N.,  Speke  k 
Grant ;  shallow  water  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  Johnston. 

uEscki/nome7ie  indica,  L.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant.  i 

jEschy/wmerie  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett.  ! 

Ay-achis  hyixxjcea,  L.  Cultivated  to  a  small  extent  from  T  S.  to  2"  N.,  Speke  it- 
Grant. 

Zmmia  dipkylla,  Pers.    I^ganda,  Wilson  ;  Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Destfiodium  lasiocarpum,  DC.    Uganda  and  Ruw^enzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

Desnwdium  spp.     I'ganda,  Wilson. 

Psewlai^thria  llooheri,  W.  k  A.    Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Pseudarthria  sp.     l^ganda,  Wilson. 

Uraria  j^icta,  Desv.     Madi,  Sl)eke  k  Grant. 

Abi^us  JSchimperi,  Hochst.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Glycine  javaiiica,  Ij.     l^ganda,  Wilson. 

Teramnus  labicUis,  Spreng.     Unyoro,  S[)eke  k  Grant. 

Canavidia  ensiformis,  DC.     Chiope,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Vigna  luteola,  Benth.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 

V,  nilotica,  Hook.  f.    2**  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

V.  vexillata,  Benth.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

Dolichos  Lahlab,  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

J).  shuterioideSj  Baker.    Toro,  Doggett. 

Dolichos  sp.  ?    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Cajanus  indicus,  Spreng.    ITnyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
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hEGUKlNOSM—fcontintied). 

RhyiKhosia  Grantii^  Baker.    Unyoro,  Speke  «fe  Grant. 

R.  mscosa^  DC.    Uganda,  Wilson ;  Unyoro,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 

Erioseina  Elliotii,  Baker  f.    Nandi,  Scott-Elliot. 

E.  JleTningwideSy  Baker.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant.     T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  34,  f.  1. 

E.  parviflorum^  E.  Mey.    Berkeley  Bay,  Victoria  Nyanza,  Scott-Elliot. 

Dalbetyia  melanoxylon,  Guill.  &  Perr.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

LonchocarfyiLs  laxifioruSy  Guill.  &  Perr.     Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Swartzia  jfuular/ascariensisy  Desv.     Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Cordyla  africaiuiy  liOur.    Six  miles  south  of  Gondokoro,  Speke  «fe  Grant. 

Parkitisonia  acideatu,  L.    Gondokoro  (introduced),  Speke  &  Grant. 

Cassia  didynwbotryciy  Fres.    I^ganda,  Wilson  ;  Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C.  Kirkiiy  Oliv.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

C  miniosoides,  L.    l^nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C.  Tora,  L.     Uganda,  Wilson ;  Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Bauhinia  fassoglensisy  Kotschy.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

B.  reiicvlatay  DC.    Uganda,  Wilson ;  Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
DetaHum  seiiegaletise,  Gmel.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Cynonietra  sp.    Toro,  Doggett. 

Mimosa  as/teratay  L.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Acacia  CaUchuy  Willd.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

A.  hecatophyllay  Steud.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

A.  siebeiiana,  DC.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

A.  stenocarpay  Hochst.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Acacia  sp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Albizzia  rhombifoliay  Benth.  ?    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

BosacesB. 

Rtdftis  rigidus,  Sm.    Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 
Rubus  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Alchemilla  sp.    Near  El  Burgan,  Johnston. 
Alchemilla  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

CrassulacesB. 

Bryophyllum  calycinu?ti,  Salisb.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Kalaiichoe  sp.    Ravine,  Johnston. 
Kalanchoe  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 
Kalanchoe  sp.    Toro,  Doggett. 

HamamelidacesB. 

Tnchocladus  malosanusy  Baker.    Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 

CombretacefB. 

Terminalia  Ttiacropteray  Guill.  k  Perr.    Madi,  Speke  and  Grant. 

Temiinalia  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

Anogeissiis  leiocarjmsy  Guill.  k  Perr.    Bari  country,  4"  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Conibretum  cajyiivlifloruniy  Fenzl.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  38,  f.  1. 

C  collinumy  Fres.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C.  glutiThosurny  Guill.  k  Perr.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
C  petitiamuiiy  A.  Rich.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

C.  racemosuTfiy  P.  Beauv.    Lake  Nyabukere,  Doggett. 
C.  reticvlatumy  Fres.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
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Conibretum  sp.    Mau  Plateau,  Johnston. 
Cacotma  panicvlata,  Laws.    Baringo,  Johnston. 


Etigenia  otvariendsy  P.  Beauv.    Madi,  Speke  <k  Grant. 

MelastomacesB. 

Osbeckia  sp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Dtssotis  f)etiolata,  Hook.  f.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Dissotis  sp.    I'^ganda,  Wilson. 

Lythraceie. 

Nescea  cordata^  Hiern.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Lythimm  rotund  if olium,  Hochst.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Amviania  senefjalensis.  Lam.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

JiLssifBa  diffusa,  Forsk.    Uganda,  Wilson  ;  L'nyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

J.  frilosa,  H.  B.  k  K.    On  the  Nile,  4^  N.,  Speke  &  Grant. 

J.  villosa,  Lam.    Bukedi  and  Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Ludwigia  parviflora,  Roxb.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

L.  pi'ostratay  Roxb.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

OnagrariacesB. 

Epilohium  hirsutuniy  L.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot ;  Lake  Naivasha,  Johnston. 
Trapa  natans,  L.    Floating  on  the  Nile  at  2^*  N.,  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at 
the  equator,  and  Katonga  River,  Speke  k  Grant. 

CucurbitacesB. 

Lagenai^ia  vidgarisy  Ser.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Momftrdica  Morkoi^Oy  A.  Rich.    Ukidi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Cvjcurhita  mcwima,  Duch.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Bryanopsis  Idciniosay  Am.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Melothria  triangularis^  Benth.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

BegoniacesB. 

Begonia  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

Umbellifem. 

Hydrocotyle  natanSy  Cyr.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Alepidea  amatimbicay  Eckl.  <fe  Zeyh.    Kavirondo,  Scott -Elliot,  Johnston. 
Tf-achydium  abys^inicujtiy  Benth.  k  Hook.  f.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
DipLoLophium  abyssinicurtiy  Benth.  k  Hook.  f.    L^ganda,  Wilson ;  Madi,  Speke  k 

Grant. 
Peucedanum  fraxinifoliurrty  Hiern.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  42,  f.  1. 
P.  Grantiiy  Kingston.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  43,  f.  1. 
Anthriscus  dissectiis,  G.  H.  Wright.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

Subiaceie. 

Sarcocephalus  Russeggeriy  Kotschy.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant 

Ilymenodictyon  sp  ?    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Crossoptei'yx  kotschyaruiy  Fenzl.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Pentas  Ainsivarthiiy  Scott- Elliot.    Western  Uganda,  Doggett. 

P.  occidentalisy  Benth.  k  Hook.  f.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

P.  quartiniaiuiyyiiook.  f.    Madi  and  Bukedi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  46,  f.  1. 

P.  Thonisoniiy  Scott-Elliot.    Nandi,  Scott-Elliot,  Johnston. 
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Fentus  sp.    Toro,  Doggett. 

Pentas  sp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Virecta  sp.,  cf.  V.  midtijiora,  Sm.    Ankole,  Doggett. 

Otomeria  ituidiensis,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  47,  f.  1. 

Hedyotis  sj).  ?    l^ganda,  Wilson. 

Otdeidamlia  abyssinica,  Hiern.     Congo  Forest,  Doggett. 

0.  IIeynei\  W.  &  A.    I'ganda,  Speke  <k  Grant. 

Musscpnda  ei'ythrophylla,  Sch.  «t  Thonn.    lluwenzori,  Doggett. 

M.  luteola,  Del.    Gani  and  Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Batulia  du/fietorumj  Lam.  ?    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Gardenia  lutea,  Fres.     Madi,  Speke  ct  Grant. 

G.  Thujibenjia,  L.  f.    I'^ganda,  Wilson. 

Tricalysia  sp.?     Madi,  Speke  iV  Grant. 

Plectroiiia  venosa^  Oliv     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  49,  f.  1. 

Canthium  sj).     Baringo,  Johnston. 

Vangueria  sp.  ?    Madi,  Speke  tt  Grant. 

Ijrtmi  spp.  ?    ^ladi,  Si)eke  ct  Grant. 

Cojfea  aroLicay  L.    Waichiru,  near  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Bytidea  sp. '/    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Anthospermum  sp.    Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 

Sj^rmacoce  amj>liat<i,  Oliv.    Unyoro,  Si)eke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  54,  f.  i. 

S.  hebecarjxij  Oliv.  ?    l^kidi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

S.  kotschyaiva,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  53,  f.  1. 

*S*.  8j)kce7io8tifj7fia,  A.  Rich.  1    Uganda,  Wilson. 

S.  sttncta^  L.  f.    Bukedi  Forest,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Mltra^arjyum  seiwr/alensfy  DC.     I^nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Bubia  cordifolia,  L.    I'ganda,  W^ilson  ;  Man,  Johnston. 

DipsacesB. 

Scabiosa  Columbaria^  L.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Compo8it». 

Gutenbei^gia  cordifoliay  Benth.    Unyoro,  Speke  it  Grant. 
Bothriocline  Schimjyein^  Oliv.  k  Hiern.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
Vemonia  ambigua,  Kotschy  k  Peyr.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
V.  ciiierea,  Less.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

V.  Grantiiy  Oliv.    L^nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  57,  f.  I. 
V.  hynietiolejdsy  A.  Rich.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
V.  Perrottetiiy  Sch.  Bip.    !Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

V.  pumilay  Kotschy  k  Peyr.     Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
V.  purp%ire<i,  Sch.  Bip.     Madi,  Si)eke  tt  Grant. 
V.  thojuwniana^  Oliv.  k  Hiern.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
V.  turbiimta^  Oliv.  k  Hiern.     Madi,  S])eke  k  (Jrant. 
V.  violacea,  Oliv.  tt  Hiern.     Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Vei'iwnia  spp.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
Vernania  sp.     Western  Ankole,  Doggett. 
Adeiiostemma  viscosum,  Forst.,  foraia.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
Ageratum  conyzoides^  L.     l^ganda,  Wilson  ;  I^nyoro,  Si)eke  k  Grant. 
Felicia  abyssinica,  Sch.  Bip.     Man  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Erigeron  Grantii,  Oliv.  k  Hiern.    Unyoro,  Si)eke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  58,  f.  1. 
Conyza  ctgyptiaca,  Ait.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
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Conyza  Newii^  Oliv.  k  Hiern.    Nandi,  Johnston. 

Conyza  sp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Tarchonomthus  camphoratuSy  L.    Man  Plateau,  Johnston. 

JUumea  lacera,  DC.    Uganda,  Wilson  ;    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Ldggera  cUata,  Sch.  Bip.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

L,  pterodcmtay  Sch.  Bip.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

SphoRranthus  cyathtdoides,  O.  Hoffm.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

S-  stiaveolens,  DC.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Helichrysum  decltnatum,  Less.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

//.  elegantisdmun,  DC.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

7/.  undatum,  Less.    Uganda,  W^ilson. 

Helichrysum  sp.    Nandi,  Johnston. 

Helichrysum  sp.    Ankole,  Doggett. 

Athrixia  rosmarinifoliay  Oliv.  &  Hiern,    Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 

Anisopapjrus  chinerms,  Hook.  &  Am.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  64, 

f.  B. 
Siegesbeckta  orientalis,  L.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

AspUia  Kotschyiy  Benth.  &  Hook.  f.    Uganda,  Speke  <k  Grant,  Wilson. 
Aspilia  sp.    L'ganda,  Wilson. 
Coreojtdi  Steppia,  Steetz.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Coi-eojms  sp.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
Coreopsis  sp.    Mau,  Scott- Elliot. 
Coreopsis  sp.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 
Coreopsis  sp.    Gani,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Chrysanthellum  iivdicwn^  DC.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Chrysanthemum  2>rocu/nbenSy  Pers.     Uganda,  Wilson, 
Gynura  vitellina,  Benth.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Emilia  integrifolia,  Baker.    Mau,  Scott-Elliot ;  Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston, 
Xotonia  ahyssinica,  A.  Rich.    L^ganda,  Wilson. 
N.  Grantii,  Oliv.  k  Hiern.    Nandi,  Johnston. 
Senecio  discifolia,  Oliv.    L^ganda,  Speke  k  Grant,  Wilson. 
*S*.  Manniiy    Hook.  f.      Kivata,  Ruwenzori,    Scott-Elliot ;     var.,    Nandi  Forest, 

Johnston. 
S.  sai'mentosa,  O.  Hoffm.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
Senecio  sp.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Senecio  spp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Berkheya  spekeana^  Oliv.     Uganda,  Wilson  ;   Unyoro  and  Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

T.L.S.  xxix,  t.  66,  f.  1. 
Echinojys  amplexicavlis^  Oliv.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
E.  longi/olitis,  A.  Rich.    Madi,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 
Echinops  sp.    Toro,  Doggett. 

Gerbera  lasiojrusy  Baker.    Toro,  Doggett ;  Nandi  Plateau,  John.ston. 
G.  piloselloides,  Cass.    Nandi,  Scott-Elliot. 
Sonchus  olei\icetis,  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Campannlacaa. 

Lobelia  Deckeiiii,  Hemsl.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
L.  Gibe7*roa,  Hemsl.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett 
L.  StvMmanni,  Schweinf.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett,  Scott-Elliot. 
Lobelia  sp.    Mau  and  Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
VOL,  I.  22 
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Lobelia  sp.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Cephalostignui  sp.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Lightfootia  abyssinlca,  L.    Ruwenzori  and  Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 


EHca  arhorea,  L.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot,  Doggett ;  Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 
rnilippia  sp.    Kuwenzori,  Doggett. 


Emhelia  nilotica,  Oliv.     Madi,  Speke  &  Grant.     T.L.S.  xxix.  t  71,  f.  1. 

Sapotaceas. 

Chrysophyllum  sp.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Chri/80f7kyllum  sp.  ?    5"  S.  to  3°  15'  N.,  Speke  *k  Grant. 
Mimu8oj)8  Kunwiel,  Hochst.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Butyrospei-muvi  Parkii,  Kotschy.    {Bassia  Parkii,  G.  Don.    T  L  S  xxix  t  73  f  l 
Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.)  •  ^'  "^'  ^'  ^ 

Xbenaceas. 

Evx^lea  Divimrum,  Hierii.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

v01eac6». 

Ja»minum  ahyssinkuni,  R.  Br.    Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 
J.  JUyi<bundtivi,  R.  Br.    Naivasha,  Johnston. 

Linocirra  nilotica,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  117,  f.  1. 
Olea  chrysophylla,    Lam.      Ruwenzori    and    Mau,    Scott-Elliot;    Nandi    Forest 
Johnston.  ' 

Apoc3riiace8B. 

Landdphia  florida,  Benth.    Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Carissa  sp.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

Carissa  sp.    Madi,  3°  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Adenium  8j}€cio8um,  Fenzl.    Bari  country,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Asclepiadaceas. 

Tacazzea  apiculata,  Oliv.     Madi  and  Gondokoro,  Speke  k  Grant.    TLS    xxix 

t.  72,  f.  1. 
Toxocarpm  africanm,  Oliv.    I'nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  118,  f.  A. 
Goniphocarjms  fi^ticosvs,  R.  Br.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
G.  physocarpus,  E.  Mey.    Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
G.  robmtm,  A.  Rich.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Gomphocarptis  sj).    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Calotropis  procera,  R.  Br.    3^  15'  N.,  Speke  k  Grant ;  Baringo,  Johnston. 
Asclepias  glaberHnia,  Schltr.    Baringo,  Johnston. 
A.  macrantha,  Hochst.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Asdepias  sj).    Uganda,  Wilson. 
Margaretta  rosea,  Oliv.    Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix 

t.  76,  f.  1. 
Marsdenia  spism,  S.  Moore,  var.    Baringo,  Johnston. 
Doimia  externa,  R.  Br.    2^  N.,  Speke  and  Grant. 
LepUidenia  lancifolia,  Decsne.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Brachystelma  Johmioni,  N.  E.  Br.    Nandi,  Johnston. 
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Strychnos  sp.    Madi  and  Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Qentianacea. 

Belmontia  grandis^  E.  Mey.    Ankole,  Doggett. 
Faroa  sp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Octopleurd  loeselioideSy  var.  comjxictay  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix. 
t.  78,  f.  A. 


Coldenia  procumhens,  L.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Ileliotrojnum  zeylanicum,  Lam.    Baringo  and  Naivasha,  Johnston. 

Cynoglossum  coeruleurrij  Hochst.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Convolvulacea. 

Argyreia  pojnUi/olia,  var.  afmcarva,  Oliv.    Chiope,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Ipcmwea  Batatas^  Lam.    *'  Cultivated  all  the  way  from  Zanzibar  to  Egypt,''  Speke 

&  Grant. 
/.  capitata,  Choisy.    Madi,  3°  15'  N.,  Speke  &  Grant. 
/.  coTfiniatophylla,  var.  angustifoliay  Oliv.    2"  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 
/.  Grantii,  Oliv.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  80,  f.  1. 
/.  involiicrata,  P.  Beauv.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
/.  jyinnata,  Hochst.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
/.  sessilijhra^  Choisy  ?    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Hewittia  bicolor,  W.  k  A.    Unyoro,  banks  of  the  Nile,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Convolvvlus  malvaceiis,  Oliv.    Chiope,  V  40'  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 
EvolvvliLs  almujidesiy  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant ;  var.,  Uganda,  Wilson. 
E.  dickondraides,  Oliv.    Uganda,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  78,  f.  B. 
Cuscuta  obiu8ijlo7'a,  H.  B.  k  K.    Mau,  Scott-Elliot ;  Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 
Cuscuta  sp.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Solanacea. 

Solanum  duplosinuatum,  Klotzsch.    L^nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

S.  giganteunij  Jacq.    ll^ganda,  Wilson. 

aS*.  haatifoliuvi^  Hochst.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

aS.  nodifloTum^  Jacq.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

S.  ruTiscyriense,  C.  H.  WVight.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

Phymlis  csqwita,  Jacq.  f.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Physalis  sp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Capsicum  conicum,  var.  orientaley  DC.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Withania  somnifera^  Dun.     Uganda,  Wilson  ;  Madi,  3^*  15'  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum,  L.    "  Cultivated  from  7''  S.  to  4"  N.,"  Speke  k  Grant. 

Scrophulariacea. 

Herpestis  floribuTida,  R.  Br.     Madi,  3**  15'  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

DojMtmum  macranihmti,  Oliv.     Madi,  3"  15'  N.,  Speke  k  Grant.     T.L.S.  xxix. 

t.  121,  f.  A. 
Vandellia  lobelioides,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  121,  f.  B. 
JBonnaya  tmchotoina^  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  122,  f.  B. 
Veronica  africaiva^  Hook.  f.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot ;  Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
Striga  Forbesii^  Benth.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
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Simga  hernionthica,  Bentli.     Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Rhamphicarjxi  fisivlosa^  Benth.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

R.  Iletuflinii,  Hochst.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Rhamphicarjxi  sp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Cycnium  adonense^  E.  Mey.    Uganda,  Wilson  ;    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant ;  Nandi^ 

Scott-Elliot ;  var.  adsceiulens,  Oliv.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix. 

t.  88,  f.  1. 

C.  herzfeldianum,  Engl.    Buddu,  Scott-Elliot. 
Ci/cniurn  sp.    Nandi,  Johnston. 

Sopubia  latiata,  Engl.    Nandi,  Scott-Elliot. 

S,  ramosa,  Hochst.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot ;  Uganda,  Wihon ;  Madi.  Speke   *fc. 
Grant. 

Lentibulariacea. 

Utricularia  injlexa^  Forsk.     Nile,  2"^  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 
U,  reflexa,  Oliv.     Unyoro,  Speke  *$:  Grant. 

Gesneracea. 

Streptocarpns  caulescenSy  Vatke.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

Bignoniacea. 

Stereos2yeii^muni  dentatum,  A.  Rich.     Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Sfxithodea  nilotica^  Seem. 

Sjxithodea  sp.    Unyoro,  S))eke  k  Grant. 

Spathodea  sp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Spathodea  sp.  ?    Madi,  3°  \h'  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Kigelia  pinruita,  DC.    Madi,  3"  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

AcanthacesB. 

Thunbergia  sericea,  Burkill.    Nandi,  Scott-Elliot. 

T.  Gihsoniy  S.  Moore.    Mau,  Gibson  ;  Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

T.  alaUi,  var.  vixcUata,  Burkill.     Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

Nelsonm  cainpestHs^  R.  Br.    Ruw'enzori  and  l^ganda,  Scott-Elliot. 

Brillantaisia  Nyanzarum,  Burkill.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 

B.  cicatricosa,  Lindau.    Ruwenzori,  Stuhlmann. 

B.  jxitulay  T.  Anders.  {B.  alata^  T.  Anders.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  124,  f.  1).    Uganda 

and  I'nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Mellera  lolndata,  S.  Moore.    East  side  of  Lake  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  Scott- Elliot. 
Mimidopsis  sjuthtdata,  C.  B.  CI.    Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 
M.  runs807ica,  Lindau.    Ruwenzori,  Stuhlmann. 
Af.  Elliotii.  C.  B.  CI.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
M.  arborescensy  C.  B.  CI.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

Whitjieldia  longi/olia,  T.  Anders.    Sese  Islands,  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  Stuhlmann. 
Dyscfuyriste  depressa,  Nees.    Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 

D.  radicans,  Nees.    Uganda,  Stuhlmann. 
Dyschoriste  sp.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Phiylopsis  longifoHa^  T,  Thoms.    East  side  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  Scott-Elliot  ; 

Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
P.  Poggei,  C.  B.  CI.    East  side  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  Scott-Elliot. 
Blepharis  molluginifoliay  Pers.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
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AcANTHACEiE — (continued). 

Acanthus  arbaretu,  Forsk.    Lake  Victoria  Xyanza,  Stuhlmann  ;    Uganda,  Wilson  ; 
Nandi,  Scott-Elliot. 

A.  eniinena^  C.  B.  CI.    Mau,  Scott-Elliot :  Xandi  Forest,  Johnston. 
Crossandra   nUotici,    Oliv.    Madi,  Speke   &  Grant ;    Lake  Rudolf,    Donaldson 

Smith.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  85,  f.  1. 
C.  imta-onatOj  Lindau.    I^ake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  east  side  of  Albert  Edward, 
Scott-Elliot. 

C.  mbdcaidis,  C.  B.  CI.     Baringo,  Johnston. 
Lepidagathis  ampliata^  C.  B.  CI.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 

L.  divet'sa,  C.  B.  CI.  (L.  mollis^  Oliv.).    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

L.  andersoniana,  Lindau.     Uganda,  Stuhlmann. 

Asystasia  Sckimperi,  T.  Anders.     Uganda,  Scott-Elliot ;   var.  Grantli,  C.  B.  CI. 

Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Barleria  Grantii,  Oliv.    Nile  about  2°  N.,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  127,  f.  1. 

B,  vixdentata,  C.  B.  CI.      I'ganda,   Wilson  ;    Ruwenzori,  Kavirondo,  and  Mau, 

Scott-Elliot. 
B,  Sttihlmanni,  Lindau.    ^fau,  Scott-Elliot. 

B.  micrantha,  C.  B.  CI.    East  side  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  Scott-Elliot. 
Uranthemum  subviscosumy  C.  B.  CI.     Uganda,  Stuhlmann. 
B.  ardisioideSy  C.  B.  CI.     Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 

Monothecium  glandvlosuniy  Hochst.    East  side  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  Scott-Elliot. 
Jmtida  flava^  Vahl.    East  side  of  Albert  Edward,  Scott-Elliot ;    Uganda,  Stuhl- 
mann ;  Kavirondo,  Scott  Elliot. 
J.  leikipieyms,  S.  Moore  (,/.  neglecta,  T.  Anders.).    Uganda,  Wilson ;    Unyoro, 

Speke  k  Grant. 
J.  pinguioTy  C.  B.  CI.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot,  Doggett. 
J!  Wkytei,  S.  Moore.    Lake  Naivasha,  Scott-Elliot. 
J',  melampgrum,  S.  Moore.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
J.  heterocarpay  T.  Anders,    Near  Lake  Elmenteita,  Scott- Elliot. 
J,  anselliana,  T.  Anders.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant ;    Nandi   Plateau,   Johnston ; 

Kariandusi  River,  near  Jjake  Elmenteita,  Scott-Elliot ;  Kamasia,  west  of  Lake 

Baringo,  Gregory. 
J.  matammemisy  Oliv.     Buddu  (Buganga),  Scott-Elliot. 
J^.  uncinulatay  Oliv.     Uganda,  Stuhlmann  ;  var.  tenuicajysay  C.  B.  CI     Kariandusi 

River,  Mau,  and  near  Lake  Naivasha,  Scott-Elliot. 
Monechvia  hispidumy  Hochst.  (Schtvabea  cUiamBy  Nees).     Madi,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 
M.  bracteatuniy  Hochst.  {Just iota  dehUisy  Vahl).    Near  Lake  Baringo,  Gregory. 
M.  acabrinerve,  C.  B.  CI.    Near  Lake  Elmenteita,  Scott-Elliot. 
Isoglossa  lacteay  Lindau.    Toro,  Kivata,  Scott-Elliot. 
/.  Tunssorica,  Lindau.    Toro,  Scott-Elliot. 
/.  svhstrohilindy  C.  B.  CI.     Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 
/.  rubescenSy  Lindau.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
Hypoestes    trifloray    Roeni.    k    Sch.      Ruwenzori,   Scott-Elliot,   Doggett ;    Nandi 

Plateau,  Johnston. 
If.  verticUlariSy  R.  Br.    Toro,  Scott-Elliot ;  Baringo,  Johnston. 
Dicliptera  laxata,  C.  B.  CI.    Kavirondo,  Samia,  Scott-Elliot. 

D.  nilotica,  C.  B.  CI.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 


Hebenstreitia  dentatay  L.     Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston,  Scott-Elliot. 
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Verbenacea. 

Lantaiui    mlvifoUay    Jacq.      Fganda,    Wilson  ;    var.    teiniifolin^    Baker.     Toro, 

Doggett. 
Lippia  adoeiisisy  Hochst.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
Verbeiw.  officinalis^  Linn.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
Premna  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Clerodeiidron  Johnstoni,  OH  v.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  cordifoiiwn,  A.  Rich.    I'nyoro  and  Madi,  Speke  tt  Grant. 
C.  rotundifolium,  Oliv.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  89. 
C.  myricoides,  R.   Br.      Toro,   Doggett ;    Uganda,  Scott- Elliot ;    Nandi    Plateau, 

Johnston ;  var.  discolor.  Baker.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
Vitex  simjilkifolia,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  130,  f.  1. 
V.  madiensis,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  ct  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  131,  f.  1. 
r.  Cieiisko^oskii,  Kotschy  k  Peyr.    Madi,  Speke  ct  Grant, 
r.  Fischeri,  Glirke.    Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 

£abiat». 

Ocimum  canum^  Sims.    Unyoro,  Speke  «t  Grant. 

0.  capitatiuHy  Baker.    Nandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 

Gerdospoi'um  ptdadosum.  Baker.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

G,  affine,  Glirke.    Uganda,  Stuhlmann. 

Moschosnui  rijKirium,  Hochst.    Ruwenzori  and  Lake  Nakuro,  Scott-Elliot. 

AcrocepJudm  cylindraceits,  Oliv.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot ;  Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  132,  f.  1. 
A.  coendeus,  Oliv.    Bukedi,  Speke  it  Grant ;  Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot.    T.L.S.  xxix. 

t.  133,  f.  1. 
A.  lilachiusj  Oliv.    Uganda,  Wilson.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  134. 
Hoslundia  op2)osita,  var.  decumhens.  Baker.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
Pycnostachys  stenostachys.  Baker.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
P.  deflexifoUa,  Baker.    Near  Lake  Elmenteita,  Scott-Elliot. 
P.  reticulata,  Benth.    Unyoro  :  Bukedi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
/-*.  decussata,  Baker.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 
P.  nejyetcpfoUa,  Baker.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 
P,  Volketmi,  Giirke.    Ruwenzori,  Stuhlmann. 
P.  ruwenzoriensis.  Baker.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
P.  oblongifolia.  Baker.    Toro,  Scott-Elliot. 
P.  urtkifdia.  Hook.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

^E(Aanthm  amhmtus,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  136,  f.  B. 
^E.    heliotropioides,  Oliv.     Unyoro,  Speke    k   Grant;   Kavirondo,  Scott-EUiot, 

T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  82,  f.  1. 
Plectranthus  stachyaides,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  81,  f.  1. 
P.  ovati/olius,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  135,  f.  1. 
Plectranthus  sp.    Baringo,  Johnston. 
Cdeus  ruwenzoriensisy  Baker.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  lanuginostis,  Hochst.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
C  harhatus,  Benth.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
6*.    latifdim,    var.    madiensis,    Baker    (C.    lati/diuSy    Oliv.).     Madi,    Speke    & 

Grant. 
Hyptis  brevif^Sy  Poit.    Uganda,  Scott-Elliot ;  Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
//.  spicigein,  Lam.    Gani,  Speke  k  Grant. 
H.  pectinata,  Poit.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
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La  biat^ —  (contintwd). 

Microvieria  bijlora,  Benth.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot ;  south  of  I^ke  Naivasha, 

Thomson. 
MicroDieria  sp.    Xandi  Plateau,  Johnston. 
LexKOs  martini censiSy  R.  Br.    Toro,  Scott-Elliot. 
L,  giabi'atUy  R.  Br.    Kamisia,  Gregory. 

L.  calo8tachi/8,  Oliv.    Gani,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  83. 
Leitcas  sp.    Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 
Leonotis  nepetcBfolia^  R.  Br.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
L.  velutina^  var.  rugosa^  Baker.    Near  Lake  Naivasha,  Scott-Elliot. 
L.  Elliotiiy  Baker.    Mau  Forest,  Scott-Elliot. 
Tinyiea  ceihiopica^  Kotschy  k  Peyr.    Unyoro  and  Madi,  Speke  k  Grant ;  Nandi, 

Scott-Elliot. 

PlantaginaceaD. 

Plantago  palmatiiy  Hook.  f.    Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 

Nyctaginaceg. 

Boa^haavia  dlffum^  Linn.    Baringo,  Johnston ;  var.,  Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

lUecebracesB. 

Pollichia  campestris^  Sol.    Naivasha,  Johnston. 

Amaranthacese. 

Demngia  celosioideSy  R.  Br.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Celosia  argentea,  L.    l^ganda,  Speke  k  Grant,  Wilson. 

C  trigyna,  Linn.    Uganda,  Wilson ;  2°  N.,  Sj)eke  k  Grant. 

Celosia  sp.    Congo  Forest,  Doggett. 

Digera  arve?isi8,  Forsk.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Amaranthtis  Blituniy  Linn.    3°  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Cyathula  cyliTulrica^  Moq.    Above  Elmenteita,  Scott-Elliot. 

C  jn^ostata^  Bl.    Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 

Cyathvla  sp.    Naivasha,  Johnston. 

Pujxdia  laf^jxicea,  !Moq.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Psilotrichum  sp.    East  side  of  I^ake  Albert  Edward,  Scott-Elliot. 

ufJi'ua  larvata^  Juss.    Uganda,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Achyranthes  argeiitea,  Lam.  1    I^ganda,  Wilson. 

Chenopodiaceas. 

Chenopodium  album,  Linn.    Uganda,  Wilson ;  Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C.  Botrysy  Linn.    Uganda,  Scott- Elliot. 

C.  opuUfoliumy  Schrad.    Lubwa's,  Scott-Elliot. 

Chenopodium  sp.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Phjrtolaccacea. 

Phytolacca  ahyssinica,  Hoffm.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Polygonaeea. 

Polygonum  barbatum^  l^inn.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

P.  senegalense,  Moq.    Naivasha,  Johnston. 

P.  tomentosumy  Willd.    Nile  at  2°  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Rumex  a^yssinicus,  Jacq.    Unyoro,  2"  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 
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Prxitea  madiends,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  <k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  92,  f.  1. 

Thymelieacea. 

Arthrosolen  lati/dius,  Oliv.    West  Toro,  Doggett. 

Arthrosolen  sp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Gnidia  invclvcratu,  var.  aptcvlata,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Loranthacese. 

Lo7'anthu3  Fischei-iy  Engl.    Mau  Plateau,  Johnston. 

EuphorbiacesB. 

Euphorbia  Antiqtio7nim,  Linn.    "  Common  over  the  whole  route,"  Speke  «t  Grant. 

E.  hochstetteriana,  Pax.    Mau,  Seott-EUiot. 

E.  hyperidfoliay  Linn.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 

E.  Stuhlmanni,  Pax  ?    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

E.  Tii^alli,  Linn.  1    7"  S.  to  3"  3(y  N.,  Speke  ik  Grant. 
Euphorbia  sp.    Nandi  Forest,  Johnston. 
Syiuuieniuvi  Grantii,  Hook.  f.    3°  15'  N.,  Speke  ik  Grant. 
Synadenium  sp.    West  Ankole,  Doggett. 

Bridelia  micrantha,  Baill.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

B.  scleroneura,  Muell.  Arg.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Fhyllanthus  pseudonirurif  Muell.  Arg.    2"  N.,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Fhyllanthtis  sp.    3°  15'  N.,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Fhyllanthus  spp.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Hymtiwcardia  acida,  Tulasne.     Madi,  Speke  «k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  94,  f.  1, 

Jatropha  sp.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Croton  niloticusy  Muell.  Arg.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  95,  f.  1 . 

Acalyjiha  vahliana,  Muell.  Arg.    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  96,  f.  1. 

A.  tnllicaulis,  Hochst.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

Acalyjyha  sp.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Ricinus  communis^  L.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Urticace». 

Celtis  integHfolia,  T^am.    Madi,  Si)eke  k  Grant. 
Ficus  glumo8U8y  Del.  ?    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

F.  kot8chyanus,  Miq.  ?    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

/'.  SycamoruSy  Linn.    **  Along  the  whole  route,"  Speke  k  Grant. 

Ficus  sp.    3°  15'  N.,  Speke  and  Grant. 

Ficus,  sp.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Urtica  dioica,  Linn.,  var.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Fleurya  cestuans,  Gaud.    Congo  Forest,  Doggett. 

CJeratophyllacsB. 

Ceratophyllum  sp.    L^nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

ConifersB. 

Junij^erus  proceincSy  Hochst  ?    Top  of  the  Kedong  Escarpment  and  forests  north 

of  Lake  Naivasha,  Sclater. 
Fodocarpus  falcatusy  R.  Br.    Nandi  and  Eldama  Ravine,  Johnston. 
Fodocarjyus  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
Fodocarpus  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
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<^cadaca». 

Encephcdartos  sp.    Toro,  Doggett. 

Jydrocharidaceiw. 

HydrUla  vei^ticillata,  Royle.    Buddu,  ex  Engler. 
Boottia  abytdmccL,  Bidl.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

OrchidesB. 

Liparis  ruwemoriensis,  Rolfe.    Ruwenzori :  Butagu,  Scott-Elliot. 

Evlophia  milanjiana,  Bendle.    West  Ankole,  Doggett. 

Evlophia  sp.    West  Ankole,  Doggett. 

Evlophia  sp.    Nandi,  Johnston. 

Ltssochilus  j^rvultis,  Bendle.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 

L.  gracilior,  var.  angusta,  Bendle.    East  of  Lake  Albert  Edward.  Scott-Elliot. 

L.  vcUidus,  var.  minovy  Bendle.    Uganda  :  Kampala,  Scott-Elliot. 

L.  livin{/8to7iianu8y  Beichb.  f.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

L.  cm-nigei-us,  Bendle.    East  side  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  Scott-Elliot ;  var.  minor, 

Bendle.    Buddu,  Scott-Elliot. 
L.  7ttediocris,  Bendle.    Kavirondo  :  Samia,  Scott- Elliot. 
Z.  areiunntts,  Lindl.    East  side  of   Lake  Albert  Edward,  Scott-Elliot;  Unyoro, 

Wilson. 
Z.  Elliotii,  Bendle.    Buwenzori :  Buimi  Biver,  Scott-Elliot. 
Z.  ruwe7izo7'ie7isis,  Bendle.    Buwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
L.  monticoltis,  Bendle.    Buwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
L.  sciccatusj  Bendle.    Nandi  Hills,  Scott-Elliot. 
J^teroglossaspis  ruioenzoinensis,  Bolfe.     Buwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
Polystachya  gracilenta^  Kranzl.    Buwenzori,  Stuhlmann. 
P.  nigreacens,  Bendle.    Buwenzori :  Buimi  and  Butagu,  Scott-Elliot. 
F,  8im2^fx,  Bendle.    Buwenzori :  Buimi,  Scott-Elliot. 
-P.  spatella,  Kranzl.    Buwenzori,  Stuhlmann. 
P.  Elliotii,  Bendle.    Buwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
P.  mwenzorierms,  Bendle.    Buwenzori :  Butagu,  Scott- Elliot. 
Polystachya  sp.    Buwenzori,  Doggett. 
Angroicum  Grantii,  Batem.    Madi,  Speke  <k  Grant. 
A.  Scottellii,  Bendle.    Buwenzori  and  Butagu,  Scott-Elliot. 
AngrcBcuni  sp.    Ankole,  Doggett. 
Listrostachys  Virgvla,  Bolfe.    Buwenzori,  Stuhlmann. 
Epifxictis  africaiuiy  Bendle.    Buwenzori :  Butagu,  Scott- Elliot. 
Deraemeria  acuminata,  Bendle  «k  Schlechter.    Nandi  Hills,  Scott-Elliot. 
J^ra^chycorythis  2>ube8cens,  Harv.    North-east  of  Kariandusi,  Gregory. 
JIahenaria  Eendlei,  Bolfe.    Buwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
H.  tenuispica,  Bendle.    Buwenzori  :  Butagu,  Scott-Elliot. 
//.  prcestana,  Bendle.    Buwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
H.  ruwenzorien^sis,  Bendle.    Buwenzori :  Buimi,  Scott-Elliot. 
JI.  ingrata,  Bendle.    Buwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
//.  ctdici/tra,  Bendle.    Buwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
//.  gcnuflexa,  Bendle.    Buwenzori :  Buimi,  Scott-Elliot. 

Cynorchis  anacami}toides,  Kranzl.    Buwenzori,  Stuhlmann  ;'  Butagu,  Scott-Elliot. 
Satyrium  mccidatum,  Bolfe.    Buwenzori :  Butagu,  Scott-Elliot. 
*S.  mystoAnnum,  Kranzl.    Buwenzori,  Stuhlmann. 
S.  niloticum,  Bendle.    Nandi  Bange,  Scott-Elliot. 
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Orchidbm— (continued  ). 

SaUjrium  cramcaide^  Rendle.    Kuwenzori :  Ruimi  and  Biitagu,  Scott-Elliot. 
Disa  eruhescensy  Rendle.     Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
D,  Stairsii,  Kranzl.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Butagu,  Stairs,  Scott-Elliot. 
Disi^ris  iiemorosa,  Rendle.    Ruwenzori :  Ruimi,  Scott- Elliot. 

Scitajmnon. 

Costus  afei\  Ker.     I'ganda,  Scott-Elliot. 

Amomum  aru/ustifolium,  Sonn.    Semliki  Valley  and  western  foot  of  Ruwenzori, 

Scott-Elliot. 
DoTvax  ugandensis,  Schum.    I^ganda,  Scott-Elliot. 
Musa  Ensete,  Gmel.    Uganda,  Scott-Elliot ;  Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

HsBmodoracesB. 

Sanseuieria  guineensis,  Willd.     Madi,  Speke  ct  Grant ;  Baringo,  Johnston. 
S.  stdcata,  Boj.    Xaivasha,  Johnston. 


Aristea  nandifrms^  Baker.    Nandi  Range,  Scott-Elliot. 

Gladiolus  quartinianuny  A.  Rich.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Uganda,  Wilson. 

Amaryllidacea. 

Hypoxis  mllosa,  Linn.  f.    East  side  of  I^ke  Albert  Edward,  and  Ruwenzori, 

Scott-Elliot. 
Hcenuinthufi  inultiflorus,  Afartyn.     Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
Criaum  yucc(Efl(/rum^  Salisb.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Pancratium  tirianthum.  Herb.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Dioscoreaceas. 

Dio8C(yrea  saliva^  L.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 


SmUax  kraussiana^  Meisn.    Speke  k  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  106,  f.  1. 

Asjriraf/tis    Patdi-Gidielmi,  Solnis.      Uganda,   Wilson  ;    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

T.L,S.  xxix.  t.  105,  f.  1. 
A.  oMatictis,  Linn.    East  side  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  and  Andorobo  near  Lake 

Nakuro,  Scott-Elliot. 
A.  a/ricanusy  Lam.    Ruwenzori  and  l^ganda,  Scott-Elliot,  Doggett. 
A.  roA^emosus^  Willd.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

A,falcatm,  Linn.     Berkeley  Bay,  l^ke  V^ictoria  Nyanza,  Scott-Elliot. 
Draccetia  fragraiiSy  Gawl.    Ruwenzori  and  Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 
Z).  rejlexa,  var.  nitcTiSy  Baker.     Ruwenzori :    Yeria  Valley  and  Butagu  Valley^ 

Scott-Elliot. 
D.  ellijytica,  Thunb.  it  Dalm.    Toro :  Ruimi  Valley,  Scott-Elliot ;  L'nyoro,  Speke  &; 

Grant. 
Aloe  ahysdnica^  I^m.     l^nyoro,  Speke  it  Grant. 
Aloe  sp.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Bvlbiiie  asphodelioides,  R.  k  S.    Baringo,  Johnston. 
Anthericum  trijlorum.  Ait.    Uganda,  Lugard. 
Chlorophytxim  hlepharophyllwn,  Schweinf.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Urginea  micrantha,  Solms.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
U.  nigiitana,  Baker.    ITganda :  Kampala,  Scott-Elliot. 
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Iaiaa  ceje — (con  timwd). 

Ornithogaltim  Melleri,  Baker.    Nandi,  Johnston. 

Scilla  indicay  Baker.     Nandi,  Johnston. 

*S'.  mcesta,  Baker.    Nandi,  Johnston. 

Scilla  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

Androcymhixim  melanthoules,  var.  striatum.  Baker.    Between  T>ake  Victoria  Xyanza 

and  Lake  Baringo,  Fischer. 
Glo7'io8a  virescensy  Lindl.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Toro  :  Bui  mi  A^alley,  Scott-Elliot ; 

I'ganda,  Wilson. 

Pontederiacea . 

Heteranthera  kotscki/aiia,  Fenzl.     Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Eichornia  natans^  Solms  (Pontederia  naUiris,  R  Beauv.).     Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Comxnelinacea. 

Pollia  cojulensata,  0.  B.  CI.    Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 

Palisota  Schioeinfurthii^  C.  B.  CI.     Uganda :  Kalungi,  Scott-Elliot. 

Coinmeliiui  nmliflora^  Linn.     White  Nile,  Petherick. 

C.  Sabtitiefn,  C.  B.  CI.    Sources  of  the  White  Nile,  Sabatier. 

C.  benghalensis,  lAnn.    Uganda  :  near  Kampala,  Scott-Elliot. 

C.  77iada{/a^canca,  C.  B.  CI.     Ruwenzori  :  Kasagama,  Scott-Elliot. 

C.  capitata^  Benth.    East  side  of  J^ke  Albert  Edward,  Scott-Elliot. 

C.  firma,  Rendle  {Cyaiwtis  kirsuta,  Baker).     Bukedi  Forest,  Speke  tt  Grant. 

Coinmelina  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

Aneilema  heniniense,  Kunth.    Ruwenzori :  Butagu  Valley,  Scott-Elliot. 

A.  cequinoctialey  Kunth.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

A,  Smithii,  C.  B.  CI.    Lake  Rudolf,  Donaldson  Smith. 

A.  27edunculo8iim,  C.  B.  CI.    Uganda,  Scott-Elliot,  Wilson ;  Toro  :  Ruimi  River^ 

Scott-Elliot. 
Cyanotis  longifoliu,  Benth.     I'nyoro,  ex  K.  Schumann. 
C.  ccespitosa,  Kotschy  «k  Peyr.    Nandi  Hills,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  sonudieiuis,  C.  B.  CI.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
Floscoin  inimlarisy  C.  B.  CI.  {Lamprodithyros  riv^daris^  Hassk.).     Ukidi,  Speke  <k 

Grant. 

Juncacea. 

Juncits  Fontanesiiy  J.  Gay.    Karia  Ndusi,  near  Ijake  Elmenteita,  Scott-Elliot, 

PalmsB. 

Phoenix  reclinata,  Jacq.    Uganda  :  Kampala,  Scott-Elliot,  Stuhlmann. 

Jiaphia  Monbuttm-um,   Drude.     I^akes  Albert  Edward  and  Albert  Nyanza,  ex 

Engler. 
Borassus  flahellifery    var.  wthiopum,  Warb.      *' About    the    equator,"    Speke    «k 

Grant. 
Hyphcene  thebaica,  Mart.    I'ganda,  rare,  Speke  &  Grant. 


Arisifnia  ruwenzoricum,  N.  E.  Br.    Toro  :  Kivata,  Scott-Elliot. 
Cdocasia  Antiquorum^  Schott.    Uganda  and  Unyoro,  Speke  «k  Grant. 
Cidcasia  scandensy  P.  Beauv.     Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 
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Lemna  oequinoctialis,  Welw.    I^ganda  :  Manyonyo,  Stuhlmann. 


Limnophyton  ohttisifoliurn,  Miq.  (Sagittaria  obttisi/olia,  Linn.).    Gondokoro,  Speke 
&  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  102. 

ITaiadaceas. 

Apoiiogeton  vallisneinoides^  Baker.     Ukidi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Potamogeton  luceiis,  Linn.    In  the  Nile,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Naia9  marina,  var.  muricata^  Al.  Br.     In  the  Albert  Nyanza,  Stuhlmann. 

'EriocauloneaB. 

Eriocavlmi  s)>.    I'^ganda,  Wilson. 


Kyllinga  erecta^  Sch.  &  Thonn.     Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

K.  ^phasroceplwla,  Boeck.     Unyoro,  Si)eke  k  Grant. 

K.  nielanospeinna,  Nees.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 

K.  cylindrica,  Nees.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

K,  t-uwenzo^-iemis,  C.  B.  CI.     Ruwenzori  :  Kivata,  Scott-Elliot. 

K.  albiceps,  Rendle.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 

Fycreus  rehinannianus,  C.  B.  CI.    West  Ankole,  Doggett. 

P.  nigricans,  C.  B.  CI.    Nandi,  Scott-Elliot. 

P.  Mundtii,  Nees.    L^ganda^  Stuhlmann. 

P.  globostis,  var.  nilagirica,  C.  B.  CI.     Buddu,  Scott-Elliot. 

P.  capillifolius,  C.   B.   CI.   {Cyjyerus  Jlavescens,    T.   Thoms.).      Madi,    Speke    d- 

Grant. 
P.  uvibrostis,  Nees.  {Cyj^erus  nit  id us,  Boeck.).    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
P.  trenitdus,  C.  B.  CI.    l^ganda,  Stuhlmann. 
Cyperus  covijxictus.  Lam.    Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  Stuhlmann  ;  I^ake  Victoria  Nyanza, 

Scott-Elliot ;  Nandi,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  reduncus,  Boeck.    I'nyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

C.  difformis,  Linn.    Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  Stuhlmann  ;  Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
C  /lavidus,  Retz.  (C.  Haspan,  Rottb.).     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant 
C.  tenax,  Boeck.  {C.  Grantii,  Boeck.).     Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 
(7. ^«cA«'Minw«,  Schimp.    Ruwenzori:  Butagu,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  ciispidatus,  Humb.  k  Kth.    Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
<7.  derreilema,  Steud.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  aristattts,  Rottb.    KamAsia,  Gregory. 
<7.  distans,  L.  f.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot. 
C  lati/olius,  Poir.    Nandi  Range,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  callistus,  Ridley.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
C  esctdentus,  L.    Ruwenzori :  Kivata,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  articulatns,  L.     East  side  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  Scott-Elliot ;  Baringo, 

Johnston. 
<7.  schwein/urthianus,  Boeck.    Semliki  Valley,  Scott-Elliot. 
C.  rotundtiSy  L.    Kamdsia,  Gregory ;  var.  82>adiceus,  Boeck.    Kamisia,  Gregory. 
C,  rigidi/olius,  Stend.    Marshes  by  I^ke  Nakuro,  Scott-Elliot. 
C  ibeensis,  K.  Schum.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
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Cyperaceac — (continued), 

Cyperus  exaltatus,  var.  dives,  C  B.  CI.     Seraliki  Valley,  Scott- Elliot ;  Buddu^ 

Stublmann ;  Lake  Baringo,  Gregory,  Johnston. 
C.  pxpt/ru8,  L.    Shallow  borders  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  banks  of  the  Nile 

at  4*  56'  N.,  Speke  &  Grant ;  var.  Antiquoruni,  C.  B.  CI.    Naivaaha,  Johnston. 
Mariscm  cdorattts,  Nees.     KamAsia,    Gregory ;    var.    viacrocephala^    C.    B.    Cl. 

Uganda,  Stuhlmann. 
M.  vestitus,  C.  B.  CI.    Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 
M.  sieberianusj  Nees.    Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot ;  var.  evolutior,  C.  B.  CI.     Uganda,. 

Stuhlmann. 
JA  macevj  Kunth  (M.  unibellatus.  Oil  v.,  partly).    Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 
Af.  nidcrocarpusy  Kunth  (M.  umbellatua,  Oliv.,  jyartly).     Uganda,  Speke  &  Grant. 
M.  proce^ms,  A.  Rich.    Lake  Elmenteita,  Scott- Elliot. 
J/,  folioms,  C.  B.  CI.    Ruwenzori :  Kivata,  Scott-Elliot. 
Courtoisia  ci/peroide8y  Nees.    Malewa  River,  near  Lake  Naivasha,  Gregory. 
Eleocharis  niargimdatay  Steud.    Mau,  Scott-Elliot. 
Fimbristylis  diphylla,  Vahl.    Ruwenzori :  Kasagama,  Scott-Elliot. 
F.  exilisy  Roem.  &  Sch.    Ruwenzori  and  Uganda,  Scott-Elliot. 
F.  monostachya^  Hassk.  (Abildgaardia  monostachyay  Vahl.    T.L.S.  xxix.  1. 109,  f.  A). 

Ruwenzori,  Scott-Elliot ;  Unyoro,  Speke  &  Grant. 
Bvlhostylis  trichobastSy  var.  uniseriata,  C.  B.  CI.     West  Ankole,  Doggett,  Scott- 
Elliot. 
B.  atrosanguineaj  C.  B.  CI.    Nandi,  Scott-EUiot. 
Scirpus  setaceus,  Linn.    Ruwenzori :  Butagu  River,  Scott- Elliot. 
S,  cubensis,  Poepp.  <k  Kth.  (Isolepis  echinocephala,  Oliv.     T.L.S.  xxix.   t.   107). 

Unyoro :  banks  of  the  Nile,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Fmrena  $tricta,  Steud.    Kavirondo,  Scott-Elliot. 
F.  leptostachya,  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  <fc  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  108,  f.  B. 
F.  umbellata,  Rottb.     Madi,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Lipocai^lKi  arf/entea,  R.  Br.     Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 
Carpha  Eviini^  C.  B.  CI.     Ruwenzori,  Stuhlmann. 
Scleria  foliosa,  var.  major ^  Oliv.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
»^.  racenwsa,  Poir.,  var.    Madi,  Speke  &  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  Ill,  f.  1, 
S.  glonieridatay  Oliv.    Madi,  Speke  «k  Grant,  T.L.S.  xxix.  t  110,  f.  B. 
I>iplac7iim  j^ygmceum,  Nees.    Madi,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 
Carex  runsso^^iemis,  K.  Schum.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

GramineaB. 

Imperata  arundinacea,  Cyr.    Semliki  Valley  and  Toro,  Doggett. 
Sacchat-um  spp.    Ex  Grant. 
Pogcmatherum  sp.  1    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Manisuris  granulans,  Sw.    Unyoro,  Spek^  k  Grant. 
Vo88ia  procera,  Wall,  k  Griff.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Androjwgon  cymbarius,  Linn.,  var.     Gani,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 
A.  Jinitimus^  Hochst.    From  the  equator  to  2°  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 
A.  hirtuSy  Linn.     By  the  Nile  about  5"  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Anthistiria  sp.  1    3"  10'  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Perotis  latifolia,  Ait.     Uganda,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Fanicum  brizantkum,  var.   latifolium,  Oliv.     L^nyoro,  Si)eke  k  Grant.    T.L.S- 
xxix.  t.  112,  f.  A. 
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Gramine.« — (continued). 

Fanicum  chrysanthum^  Steud.    Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 

P.  dnis-Galli,  Linn.     Unyoro,  Speke  <fe  Grant. 

F.  mnguimile^  Linn.    Uganda,  Speke  «k  Grant. 

F.  verticillatum,  Linn.    Unyoro,  Speke  *k  Grant. 

Fanicum  {Echinochloa)  sp.    Baringo,  Johnston. 

Fenniseium  Benthavii,  Steud.     Madi,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Fennisetuni  sp.     Baringo,  Johnston. 

Olyra  latifdia,  Linn.    Toro,  Doggett. 

S/x)7'obolus  elongatusy  R.  Br.     Uganda,  Speke  <k  Grant. 

Cjfnodon  Dactylon,  Pers.    5"*  S.  to  2**  N.,  Speke  &  Grant. 

Chloris  compressa^  DC.     l^ganda,  Speke  &  Grant. 

C.  gayana^  Kunth.     Unyoro,  Speke  &,  Grant. 

Eleusine  coi-acana^  Ga^rtn.     "  Cultivated  everywhere,"  Speke  k  Grant. 

Fhragmiies  communis,  Trin.     l^nyoro,  and  from  4°  r)5'  N.  northwards,  Speke  ti: 

Grant. 
Eragrostis  megastachya^  Koel.     Unyoro,  Speke  k  Grant. 
E.j)atens,0\\v.     Unyoro,  Speke  «fe  Grant.    T.L.S.  xxix.  t.  113,  f,  1. 
Eragrostis  sp.    Nandi,  Johnston. 
Foa  sp.    Kuwenzori,  Doggett. 


Tilices. 

Gleichenia  dichotoma^  Hook.     I^ganda,  Wilson. 

Cyathea  Dregei,  Kunze.     l^ganda,  Wilson. 

Daualiia  elegant,  Sw.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Uganda,  Wilson. 

Lonchitis  jmbescens,  Willd.     l^ganda,  Wilson. 

Chnlanthes  farinosay  Kaulf.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett, 

C  mvltijida^  Sw.     Naivasha,  Johnston. 

Fell(va  geraniijefolia,  Fee.    Uganda,  Wilson. 

F.  hastata.  Link.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

Fteris  JUibellata,  Thunb.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

F.  incisay  Thunb.     I  Uganda,  Wilson. 

F.  quadriaui'ita,  Retz.     Uganda,.  Wilson. 

Ceratopteris  ihalictroideSy  Brongn.     3"  1')'  X.,  Speke  k  Grant. 

Aspleiiium  amc^num,  C.  H.  Wright.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 

A./urcatwn,  Thunb.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett ;  Uganda,  Wilson  (and  2  vars.);  3*  15'  N 

Speke  k  Grant. 
A.  longicauday  Hook.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
A.  n>g7'ipe8y  Bl.    Uganda,  Wilson. 
A.  i-utijefoliumy  Mett.     Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Nephrodium  Fiiix-Mds,  Rich.,  var.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
iY.  unitumy  var.  jn^ojniiquumy  Baker.    2**  to  3"  N.,  Speke  k  Grant. 
N.  Wilsoniy  Baker.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
Xephrolejyis  cordifoliay  Presl.    3°  15'  X.,  Speke  k  Grant. 
Oleandra  ai'ticulata,  Cav.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
Folypodium  lycopodioideSy  \Av\i\.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
F.  Fhymatodes,  L.     Uganda,  Wilson. 
F.  rigescenSy  Bory.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
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FiLiCES — (con  tin  ued) . 

Acrosticham  patietvialum,  Sw,    Uganda,  Wiluon. 
0*muada  ri-galU,  \..    Nakuro,  Johnston. 
Lygodium  ecandeng,  Sw.     Uganda,  Wilson. 

XycopiKUaoen. 

Lyeopodium  dacrydioidn.  Baker.    Buweiizori,  Uoggett. 

B«laSiiiellaoe». 

Sdagi-nella  rti/>€atrit,  Spring.     Madi,  Spelte  &  Grant, 


Breulelia  SlvAlmanm,  Broth.    Riiwenzori,  Scott-Elliot,  Stuhlniann,  Doggett. 

Polt/triehum  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Uoggett 

Rhaeocnrpui  Humboldtii,  Lindb.    Ruwcnzori,  Doggett. 

Erpodiutn  Hanuingtom,  Mitt.    "  Lake  Nyanza,"  Hannington, 

Hspaticn. 

PlagiockUa  sp.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett. 
Herbertajunii>erina,  Spruce.    Ruwenzori,  Doggett, 
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CHAPTER    XII 

ZOOLOGY 
Mammals 

HESE  countries  round  about  the  lakes  whose  waters  unite  to  form  the 
J-      greatest  river  in  Africa,  must  have  been  in  the  past,  firstly  for  beasts, 
and   secondly   for  men,  the  critical  point  in  Africa,  the  meeting  place  of 
north  and  south,  of  east  and  west,  the  focus  from  which  modern  mammalia 
and  African  man  radiated  all  over  Southern  Africa,  after  a   concentration 
within  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  continent.      Here   for  a  time,    na 
doubt,  paused  the  European  and  Asiatic  fauna  of  big  beasts  which  glacial 
epochs  or  the  attacks  of  man  when  he  had  emerged  from  the  ape  drove  from 
India,  Western    Asia,    and   Mediterranean    Eurojie   into   tropical   Africa,   at 
that  time  peopled  by  the  humbler  fauna  represented  at  the  present  day  in 
Madagascar.      Creatures  like  the  okapi,  whose  nearest  relations  are  found 
fossil  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Western  Asia,  possibly  got  no  farther  than  the 
Semliki   forests  which   lie  along   the  south-western  border  of  the    Uganda 
Protectorate.     The  other  big  beasts  of  the  north  and  east  made  their  way 
from  the  countries  round  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile  into  tlie  savannahs 
and  forests  of  West  Africa,  and  into  the  park-lands  and  grassy  steppes  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  continent.     When  palaeontological  researches  have 
shown   us  what  the  mammalian  fauna  of  Uganda  was  in  the  Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene  Epochs,  we  shall  probably  find  that  this  fauna  made  a  long  stay 
and  developed  many  of  its  strange  existing  forms  in  and  near  these  territories 
grouped  round  about  the  great  lakes  and  that  changeable  river,  the  Nile — 
a  river  which  in  all  probability  once  formed  a  huge  lake  in  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  and  at  one  time  may  have  flowed  into  the  Bed  Sea,  at  another  may- 
have  communicated  with  Lake  Chad. 

One  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  Uganda  territories  became  so  much  of 
a  focus  and  centre  from  which  beasts  and  men  expanded  their  range  over 
Western  and  Southern  Africa,  and  a  centre  from  which  languages  and 
civilisation  overflowed  and  trickled,  or  rushed,  in  these  directions,  was  no- 
doubt  the  existence  of  that  great  Congo  Forest  which  even  at  the  present 
day  stretches  very  nearly  without  interruption  from  the  coast-lands  of  the 
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Cameroons  to  the  Semliki  River  or  Albertine  Nile.  Man  and  beasts  have 
partially  broken  through  this  forest  barrier,  though  many  have  been  com- 
pletely kept  back  by  it ;  but  as  most  movements  seek  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  so  this  belt  of  forest  stretching  across  two-thirds  of  the  southern 
prolongation  of  the  Dark  Continent  (coupled  possibly  with  a  once  existing 
Eastern  African  forest,  or  with  regions  of  absolute  sterility  near  to  the 
Indian  Ocean)  must  have  concentrated  from  time  to  time  within  what  is 
now  the  Uganda  Protectorate  the  movements  of  living  beings  whom 
pressure  from  the  north-east  was  thrusting  farther  and  farther  into 
Africa.  The  Uganda  Protectorate  is  remarkable  as  containing  illustrative 
types  representing  nearly  all  the  zoographical  divisions  into  which  Africa  is 
divided.  Here  we  find  forms  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  West  African 
region,  of  South  Africa,  of  East  Africa,  Somaliland,  Central  Africa,  and  the 
Nile  Valley.  In  the  forests  of  its  Western  Province  there  are  chimpanzees ; 
the  gorilla  itself  is  found  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Uganda's  western 
frontier.  In  the  Eastern  Province  of  Uganda  there  is  that  clumsy  jerboa  so 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  South  African  karroo,  the  Cape  jumping  hare, 
as  it  is  incorrectly  styled  (Pedetes  caffer).  There  are  the  aard  wolf  and  a 
baboon  which,  if  not  the  South  African  chakma,  is  almost  indistinguishable 
from  it.  In  the  north,  and  perhaps  west,  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
the  miscalled  white  or  square-lipped  rhinoceros,  formerly  thought  to  be 
confined  in  its  distribution  to  the  districts  south  of  the  Zambezi,  has  been 
shown  to  exist  by  Major  Gibbons,  and  both  Speke  and  Stanley  claimed 
to  have  shot  it  in  Western  Uganda.  The  buffaloes  of  Uganda  are,  in  the 
extreme  west,  the  red,  short-homed  Congo  form ;  in  the  centre,  the 
Abyssinian  type,  with  horns  aj)proxi mating  slightly  to  the  Indian  buffalo; 
and,  in  the  south-west,  south,  and  north-east,  the  bufiTalo  of  South  Africa. 
In  its  eastern,  central,  northern,  and  south-western  districts  Uganda  is 
extremely  rich  in  those  vast  herds  of  game  which  once  characterised  South 
Africa.  Nearly  every  known  type  of  African  antelope  is  represented  here. 
Here,  too,  are  the  two  principal  types  of  zebra — (ir^vy's  zebra,  with  its 
narrow  black  stripes,  large  ears,  and  great  size,  and  Grant's  variety  of 
Burchell's  zebra,  with  broad  black  bands,  small  white  ears,  and  a  bulk  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  true  zebra  of  South  Africa.*  The  wild  ass 
of  Nubia  penetrates  into  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate.  The 
giraffes  are  mainly  of  the  three-horned  and  five-horned  northern  species,  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  Somaliland  giraffe  (G,  reiicidata)  penetrates  into  the 
Rudolf  region.     Lastly,  in  its  Western  Province,  the   Uganda  Protectorate 

•  The  existing  striped  horses  should,  I  think,  be  divided  into  three  grou])s :  (a) 
Grevy's  zebra  (quite  distinct  from  the  others) ;  (6)  the  now  extinct  quagga ;  (c)  all 
the  other  zebras — i.e.,  the  four  or  five  varieties  of  Burchell's,  and  the  true  or  mountain 
zebra,  which  slightly  approaches  Grevyi. 
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shares  with  the  Congo  Free  State  the  honour  of  being  the  last  refuge  of  that 
newly  discovered  girafl'e-like  animal,  the  okapi. 

It  would  become  wearisome  if  I  continued  generalising  in  this  manner. 
Enough  hag  been  said  to   show  that  this  portion  of  Africa  is   singularly 


interesting  and  rich  in  its  mammalian  fauna.     1  will  now  ]>ass  to  the  si)eci»l 
description  of  a  few  more  remarkable,  interesting,  or  beautiful  tyjies. 

The  existence  of  the  chimpanzee  within  the  limits  of  the  I'ganda 
Protectorate  was  first  reported  by  Emin  Pasha,  who  is  said  to  have  sent 
home  a  skull  from  Unyoro.  Subsequent  travellers,  however,  denied  that 
this  great  ape  was  found  there,  and  it  was  not  very  certain  that  Emin 
Pasha  had  not  obtained  this  skull  from  the  forests  to  the  west  of  thp 
Albert  Xyanza  instead  of  to  the  east  of  tliat  lake.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
in  Uganda  proper  I  began  to  make  inquiries  from  the  natives  about  the 
existence  of  this  a\i^.  I  found  at  once  that  it  was  well  known  to  them 
by  tradition,  and  that  they  [lossessed  a  name  for  it  in  their  language, 
which  was  "  edzike,"  a  word  that  is  obviously  allied  in  origin  to  the  '■  nzige "' 
of  Bantu  races  near  the  West  African  coast.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Baganda,  the  chimjianzee  in  the  times  of  their  forefathers  was 
found  in  an  extensive  forest  which  Etill  exists  in  the  District  of  Kiagwe, 
on    the    borders    of   Busoga,  and  quite  in  the   centre  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
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tectorate.  It  is  not  improbable  also,  from  what  the  natives  told  me,  that 
this  ape  further  existed  within  the  last  few  hundred  years  on  the  western 
side  of  Mount  Elgon.  All  this  evidence  of  its  having  inhabited  countries 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  is  interesting,  because  fossil 
remains  of  the  chimpanzee  have  been  found  in  Western  India;  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  naturalists  that  the  anthropoid  apes,  together  with 
their  congener,  man,  were  evolved  in  Asia,  diminishing  forest,  and,  above 
all,  the  evolution,  multiplication,  and  rivalry  of  mankind,  extinguished  the 
anthropoid  apes  in  India,  and  drove  the  ancestors  of  the  chimpanzee  and 
gorilla  westwards  into  Africa,  across  countries  which  in  not  very  remote 
periods  were  sufficiently  forested  to  admit  of  the  sojourn  of  these  tree-loving 
-creatures. 

At  the  present  day  the  chimpanzee  is  limited  in  its  distribution — so 
far  as  the  Uganda  Protectorate  is  concerned — to  the  Bugoma  and  other 
forests  in  Unyoro  near  the  east  coast  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  to  similar 
stretches  of  forest  in  Eastern  Toro,  Xorthem  Ankole,  and  perhaps  also  the 
western  slopes  of  Kuwenzori  and  the  Semliki  Valley.  When  the  author 
of  this  book  visited  the  District  of  Toro  and  Mount  Kuwenzori,  he  made 
many  inquiries  from  the  natives  about  the  chimpanzee*  They  knew  of 
this  ape's  existence  in  certain  forests,  but  declared  they  very  seldom  met 
it,  as  it  was  exceptionally  shy.  When  cut  ofi*  from  retreat,  however,  it 
could  display  great  strength  and  savagery,  and  the  natives  spoke  of  it 
with  a  certain  amount  of  awe.  They  told  the  same  stories  about  the 
chimpanzee's  habits  as  have  been  reported  by  Emin  Pasha  and  others, 
such  as  its  building  "houses"  (shelters)  in  the  trees  (though  they  relate 
that  the  adult  male  chimpanzee  often  sleeps  at  the  base  of  a  tree  with 
his  back  against  the  trunk  in  the  attitude  given  in  the  accompanying 
picture).*  Male  chimpanzees  were  said,  as  in  West  Africa,  to  be  ready 
to  attack  undefended  women  with  the  apparent  intention  of  violating 
them.  In  acts  like  these,  however,  I  believe  anthropoid  apes,  like  their 
near  allies,  the  baboons,  to  be  actuated  by  a  sort  of  humorous  spitefulness 
which  delights  in  frightening  and  annoying  persons  of  whom  they  are 
not  afraid.  In  these  attacks  the  males  are  often  given  to  great  indecency 
of  gesture  without  any  defined  intention  of  attacks  on  the  chastity  of 
the  women  they  are  annoying.  I  should,  however^  certainly  pity  any 
unfortunate  woman  carried  ofiT  for  connubial  purposes  by  a  male  ape  or 
baboon,  since  she  would  almost  certainly  be  torn  in  j)ieces  by  the  jealous 
females,  who,  when  adult,  display  the  deepest  jealousy  of  human  being??  of 
their  own  sex.  The  natives  of  Toro  repeat  the  assertions  of  Emin  Pasha 
to  the  effect  that  the  chimpanzees  are  rather  fond  of  iDeating  with  their 

•  This  i)icture  is  a  photograph  taken  from  an  adult  male  chimpanzee  obtained 
in  Toro.    Its  skin  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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hands  hollow  tree-trunks  which  they  find  in  the  forest,  and  of  shouting 
in  accompaniment  to  this  primitive  music.  The  chimpanzees  are  certainly 
very  noisy  when  they  believe  themselves  to  be  unobserved.  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  seeing  any  of  them  in  these  Uganda  forests ;  but  I  have  on 
one  or  two  occasions  heard  and  recognised  their  shouting  cries,  so  familiar 
to  me  in  the  West  African  forests  of  the  Cameroons  and  the  Niger  Delta. 

Seeing  what  an  interest  was  taken  by  us  in  these  chimpanzees,  the 
obliging  chiefs  in  Toro  and  Unyoro  sent  us  several  dead  specimens, 
the  skins  of  which  we  were  enabled  to  send  home  to  the  British  Museum, 
besides  two  living  chimpanzees,  one  of  which  I  kept  for  some  time  in 
captivity.  The  first  chimpanzee  to  arrive  at  Entebbe  from  Toro  gave  rise 
to  rather  a  tragic  incident.  It  was  the  first  that  had  come  to  hand.  We 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  our  personal  researches  in  Toro  for  lack  of  time, 
and  we  left  the  Western  Province  of  the  Protectorate  with  a  strong  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  chimpanzee  (owing  to  the  cries  that  were  heard  and 
the  stories  of  the  natives),  but  with  nothing  to  add  scientific  proof  to  this 
conviction.  But  the  king  of  Toro  had  interested  himself  much  in  these 
researches,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  collector  of  the  district,  the  late  Mr. 
Baile,  he  organised  a  great  hunt  in  one  of  the  chimpanzee-haunted  forests. 
His  men  were  provided  with  extensive  nets,  and  they  caught  a  large 
chimpanzee  in  one  of  these.  They  transferred  the  struggling  monster 
to  a  kind  of  crate  made  of  strong,  lithe  branches.  This  was  slung  on  poles 
and  carried  on  men's  shoulders  180  miles  to  my  residence. 

Arrived  at  Entebbe,  the  problem  presenting  itself  to  us  was  how  to 
withdraw  this  powerful  and  infuriated  animal  from  its  cramped  confinement, 
and  how  to  keep  it  in  captivity.  It  was  decided  to  fasten  a  strong  metal 
collar  round  its  neck,  attaching  the  collar  to  a  heavy  iron  chain,  the 
opposite  end  of  which  would  be  most  securely  tied  to  the  trunk  of  a 
growing  tree.  A  hole  was  made  in  the  withes  which  encircled  the 
struggling  chimpanzee,  and  each  hand  or  foot  as  it  was  thrust  througli 
this  hole  was  caught  in  a  noose.  At  last  all  the  four  extremities  of  the 
creature  were  thus  secured  and  tied  together.  The  withes  were  then  cut 
away,  and  the  ape,  hoarse  with  screaming  and  beside  itself  with  rage, 
floundered  helpless  on  the  ground.  Then  the  metal  collar  was  (as  we 
thought)  securely  fastened  round  the  neck  and  rivetted  to  the  chain,  the 
limbs  were  untied,  and  the  creature  was  left  to  enjoy  partial  liberty.  In 
about  two  minutes,  with  its  powerful  hands  it  had  wrenched  apart  the  heavy 
metal  collar,  which,  with  the  chain,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  spectators 
scattered  right  and  left,  and  the  ape  scrambled  up  on  to  the  branches 
of  a  tall  tree.  The  trees  in  the  garden  at  Entebbe  were  linked  by 
scattered  forest  to  the  dense  woodland  of  the  Botanical  .Gardens.  Had  the 
chimpanzee,  without  pausing,  made  straight  for  the  forest  of. the  r  Botanical 


Gardens  (wliich  again  joined  on  to  a  large  extent  of  wild  woodland  and 
jungle),  he  would  in  all  probability  have  completely  regained  his  liberty; 
but  some  half-human  instinct  prompted  him  to  pause  for  a  while  on  the 
branches  above  us  and  scream  defiant  taunts.  The  idea  of  losing  tbisi 
(at  that  time  unique)  specimen  was  too  much  for  me.  Mr.  Doggett  bad 
in  his  hand  a  loaded  rifle.  I  called  to  bim  to  fire  at  the  gibbering  chim- 
panzee. He  did  so,  and  the  ^Kwr  creature,  uttering  a  dreadful  human 
scream  in  the  middle  of  its  triumph,  threw  up  its  hands  and  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground,  where  it  gasped  out  its  life  with  such  sighs  and  groans  a?  to 
make  me  feel  a  murderer. 

The  other  living  specimen  sent  to  us  was  not  quite  so  old  or  so  strong, 
and  soon  became  tame.  It  died,  alas !  as  it  was  on  its  way  home  to  the 
Zoological  (iardens,  having  caught  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  in  jiassing 
from  the  tropical  climate  of  Uganda  to  the  European  bleakness  of  the 
Jiandi  Plateau.  This  chimpanzee,  when  angry,  did  not  attempt  to  bite 
purely  and  simply;  its  great  idea  was  to  strike  with  the  open  hand,  though 
there  were  occasionally  gestures  like  those  of  the  haboon,  which  might  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  chimtjanzee  at  times  drags  its  opponent  to  his 
mouth  with  its  hands  and  pushes  him  away  as  it  bites,  thus  tearing  out 
the  flesh  with  great  force.  These  angry  gestures  were  not  so  often  made 
towards  human  beings  (with  whom  it  reconciled  itself  rapidly),  but  were 
used  to  punish  two  impudent  baboons  in  my  collection,  who,  whenever  thev 
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managed  to  escape  from  confinement,  would  make  for  the  chimpanzee's 
quarters  and  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his  food. 

During  my  stay  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  the  place  of  theatres, 
concerts,  exhibitions,  and  all  the  pleasant  dissipations  of  our  civilised 
existence  was  taken  by  zoological  studies,  which,  together  with  painting, 
were  my  only  distractions.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  keeping  a  large 
menagerie.  Many  of  the  creatures,  especially  the  larger  in  size,  remain 
still  at  my  headquarters  at  Entebbe;  others,  the  monkeys  especially, 
travelled  about  with  me,  and  enlivened  the  caravan  with  their  j)ranks.  It 
amused  us,  amongst  other  things,  to  name  the  baboons  and  monkeys  with 
distinctive  appellations,  which  they  soon  came  to  realise  as  quickly  as  a  dog 
does.  The  male  monkeys  were  usually  given  Muhammadan  names,  partly 
by  the  Muhammadan  coast  porters,  and  partly  in  humorous  raillery  by  the 
Europeans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  female  simians  were  called  by  English 
names  of  a  more  or  less  incongruous  kind,  largely  taken  from  the  heroines 
of  the  works  of  fiction  circulating  in  the  camp.  Amongst  our  baboons  was 
Eleanor  Maltravers,  from  the  Semliki  Valley,  on  the  Congo  P>ee  State 
boundary.  She  belonged  to  a  species  of  baboon  difficult  to  classify,*  but  offer- 
ing considerable  resemblance  to  the  chakma-like  form  which  I  have  observed 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate.  A  male  of  this  chakma-like  type  had 
been  captured  by  us  near  Naivasha  when  a  tiny  little  fellow,  and  seemed  to 
be  indistinguishable  from  Eleanor  in  appearance,  though  nearly  400  miles 
separated  their  birthplaces.  The  male  was  called  Nassur,  and  Nassur  and 
Eleanor,  for  aught  I  know,  are  living  still  as  amusing  bandits  at  Entebbe. 

Baboons  possess  a  quite  half-human  intelligence,  and  though  sometimes 
inconvenient  in  their  audacious  mischief,  they  are  most  interesting  pets  to 
keep  and  study ;  and  it  is  only  by  thus  having  them  to  live  with  one  for 
years  that  one  realises  how  much  their  average  untrained  intelligence  is 
above  that  of  the  ordinary  beast,  and  how  distinct  an  approach  the  baboon 
makes  towards  man.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  baboon  comes  very 
near  being  an  actual  stage  in  man's  ascent,  the  modern  African  baboon 
having  no  doubt  diverged  a  little  from  the  ancestral  types  whence  man 
ascended;  but,  with  the  sole  exception  of  their  exaggeration  of  muzzle,  they 
undoubtedly  approximate  in  form  to  that  type  — the  grandparents,  so  to 
speak,  of  man,  the  stage  immediately  preceding  the  anthropoid  ape  and 
succeeding  the  mere  long-tailed  monkey.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  if  their 
sculptures  and  paintings  are  to  be  taken  as  accurate,  not  only  tamed  the 
baboon  of  Nubia,  but  trained  it  to  be  a  useful  animal  in  gathering  fruits  and 
performing  other  services.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  art  should  have  been  lost. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  that  it  is  extremely  easy  to  tame  baboons, 
but  very  difficult  to  train  them  to  real  obedience,  and  anything  like  work  is 

*  Pajmj  dogiLera  (?), 


abhorrent  to  their  nature.  If  only  we  could  learn  the  secret  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  this  respect,  we  might  solve  the  domestic  servant  problem 
eventually,  when  all  mankind  becomes  too  proud  to  perform  menial   tasks. 


We  might,  in  preference  to  automata,  recruit  our  servants,  our  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  from  amongst  man's  nearest  relatives,  the 
neglected  simians,  the  Bandar  Log  of  Kudyard  Kipling's  "Jungle  Stories," 
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The  monkeys  of  Uganda  number  amongst  them  some  remarkable  types. 
There  is  the  beautiful  colobus,  whose  name  in  Greek  means  "  mutilated," 
because  the  colobus  monkey  has  by  degeneration  practically  lost  its  thumb, 
its  hands  being  four-fingered  only,  and  the  place  of  the  thumb  marked,  if 
at  all,  bv  a  minute  wart  bearing  a  tiny  nail.  The  colobus  monkeys  are  a 
genus  peculiar  to  Africa.  With  perhaps  three  exceptions  they  are  remarkable 
for  their  black  and  white  coloration.     The  black  is  very  black,  and  the  white 
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is  snowy  white.  The  colobus  has  a  long  tail  with  an  immense  white  plume 
at  the  end.  In  certain  forms  found  on  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  this  white 
plume  at  the  end  so  extends  np  the  tail  that  the  whole  of  this  organ  is  a 
creamy  white  plume  about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Both  sexes  have 
stiff  whiskers  and  beard  of  white,  while  the  sides  of  the  body  have  long 
manes  of  white  hair.  In  one  rare  species  of  colobus  the  white  disappears 
almost  altogether,  only  being  represented  by  a  little  fringe  of  grey.  In 
an    entirely    new    species   discovered   by   us  on   the   north-west   slopes  of 
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Ruwenzori,*  the  white  hair  is  reduced  to  a  minimuin,  the  female    being- 
mainly  black  all  over.     lastly,  there  are  two  species  of  colobus  which  are 
not  black  and  white.     One  was  found  in  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  and  is  now 
nearly  extinct.     It  was  chiefly  chestnut  brown,  with  a  little  black  and  lirhite. 
We  discovered,  however,  another  colobus  in  the  forests   of  Western    Toro, 
to  the  east  of  Kuwenzori,  which  has  no  black  or  white   on   it,  but    is    a 
combination   of  bright  chestnut  red  and  pinkish  grey.     This  I  took  to  be 
an  animal  new  to  science,   but  it  ai)pears  that   an   identical   red    colobus 
monkey   was  discovered   by   Dr.   Peters  on    the   Tana  River.      If  the    red 
colobus  of  Western  Toro  (which  is  the  only  spot  where  it  is  found  in  the 
Uganda  Protectorate)  and  that  of  the  Tana  River  are  the  same  species,  it 
is  a  rather  remarkable  instance  of  interrupted  distribution.     The  red  colobus 
of  Toro  answers  to  its  Greek  name  in  the  adults,  which  have  only  four  fingers 
on  the  hands,  and  the  minutest  trace  of  a  thumbnail  in  the  place  where  the 
thumb  is  missing.     But  the  young  colobuses  of  this  species  have  a  complete 
thumb,  only  a  little  smaller  than  this  finger  would  be  in  the  Cercopitheci. 
As  the  animal  grows  to  maturity,  so  its  thumb  dwindles,  until  in  a  very  old 
male  there  may  be  absolutely  no  trace  left  of  the  missing  finger. 

All  the  colobuses  live  in  dense  forest.  The  common  black  and  white 
species  may  be  found  at  altitudes  of  9,000  feet  on  Ruwenzori  ,t  and  also  on 
Elgon  and  the  Nandi  Plateau ;  but  the  same  animal  is  equally  abundant  in 
the  tropical  forests  of  Toro  and  Uganda.  Consequently  the  same  sjiecies 
inhabits  districts  where  the  temperature  often  descends  to  freezing  point, 
and  others  where  the  heat  is  that  of  a  luxuriant  tropical  forest.  The  colobus 
monkeys  live  almost  entirely  on  leaves,  and,  unlike  most  other  monkeys,  seem 
to  dislike  animal  food.  Several  native  tribes  in  the  Protectorate  eat  this 
monkey,  and  some,  like  the  Andorobo,  make  it  their  favourite  article  of 
diet,  declaring  its  flesh  to  be  sweet  and  succulent.  These  monkeys  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  live  long  or  healthily  when  in  captivity,  for  a  rather  curious 
reason.  The  creature  is  so  absolutely  used  to  an  arboreal  life  that  when 
taken  away  from  the  trees  and  obliged  to  live  on  the  ground  it  is  per- 
petually sitting  down  on  its  haunches.  When  in  the  trees  it  is  accustomed 
to  defecate  as  it  sits  over  a  branch  or  as  it  jumps  from  tree  to  tree. 
Consequently,  when  on  the  ground,  it  is  unable  to  void  the  excreta  in  a 
cleanly  manner,  and  soon  a  pad  of  mud  and  excrement  forms  over  the 
nates.  This  breeds  grubs  and  parasites,  and  very  often  the  monkey  dies 
from  a  painful  disease  caused  in  this  way,  unless,  of  course,  it  happens  to  be 
the  property  of  a  European  who  takes  care  to  have  it  kept  in  a  cleanly  state. 

A  strange-looking   monkey  comes  from  the  District  of  Unyoro,  and  is 

*  Named  Colobus  ruwenzorii  by  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas. 

t  As  already  related,  a  species  of  black  colobus  new  to  science  was  discovered  by 
us  to  exist  in  the  dense  forest  on  the  north-west  flank  of  Ruwenzori. 
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found  elsewhere  in  the  Egjiitian  Sudan  and  in  Senegambia.  This  is  the 
patas  monkey,  a  creature  which  has  taken  to  living  almost  entirely  on  the 
ground,  and  has  develoi^ed  very  long  legs  like  a  greyhound.  Its  head  is 
a  bright  chestnut  on  the  top, -and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  a  mixture  of  foxy- 


yellow,  buff,  and  white.  In  the  Uganda  foreats  there  are  large  Gercopitheciie 
monkeya  of  blackish  green,  and,  above  all,  there  is  a  charmingly  pretty 
creature,  the  white-nosed  monkey,  a  coloured  illustration  of  which  appears 
in  this  book.  The  fur  of  this  monkey  is  very  brightly  coloured  with  chestnut- 
red,  greenish  yellow,  and  purple-black.     Its  white  whiskers  and  white  tip  to 
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its  nose,  together  with  the  exceedingly  long  red  tail,  make  it  a  conspicuous 
object.  The  natives  very  frequently  catch  these  monkeys  (especially  when 
young),  and  they  then  become  the  most  charming  pets,  being  much  more 
cleanly  in  their  habits  than  their  congeners.  Their  ways  are  peculiarly 
winning,  and  suggestive  of  some  graceful  spritelike  Ariel. 

>lr.  Alexander  Whyte,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Uganda,  made  an 
interesting  discovery.  He  obtained  a  specimen  of  the  West  African  potto, 
or  tailless  lemur  (Periodicticus  potto).  This  had  been  thought  formerly 
to  be  confined  to  equatorial  West  Africa  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Calabar. 
It  is  evident  that  its  range  extends  right  across  the  continent  to  Uganda, 
like  that  of  the  chimpanzee  and  other  West  African  mammals  and  birds. 
There  are  two  or  three  species  of  galago  lemurs  in  the  country,  whose 
weird  cries  are  often  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  the  voices  of  devils. 
The  young  of  the  galago  (and  no  doubt  of  other  lemurs)  do  not  arrive 
very  rapidly  at  maturity,  taking  two  or  more  years  to  grow  to  full  size. 
Very  often  the  young  are  believed  by  Europeans  to  belong  to  a  diflferent 
species  from  the  adult  on  account  of  this  diflference  in  size. 

The  bats  of  Uganda  offer,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  species  peculiarly 
confined  to  that  Protectorate.  The  insectivorous  bats  belong  mostly  to 
kinds  widely  spread  throughout  tropical  Africa,  though  there  are  one  or 
two  species  of  fruit-eating  bats  which  are  elsewhere  only  found  in  the 
West  African  sub-region.  Among  insectivorous  mammals  may  be  noted 
the  large  shrews  of  the  genera  Rhyncocyon  and  Macroscelidea,  the  former 
being  the  well-known  elephant  shrew,  with  a  proboscis  nearly  an  inch  long. 
Both  these  shrews  stand  and  leap  on  their  hind-legs  only,  like  kangaroos  or 
jerboas.     Also  a  golden  mole  (insectivorous)  and  a  prettily  coloured  hedgehog. 

The  catr-like  carnivores  are  represented  by  the  lion,  the  leopard,  two 
species  of  serval,  Fdis  caffra,  the  caracal  lynx  (in  the  north-east),  and 
the  cheetah.  Felia  caffra  is  very  like  the  wild-cat  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
which  was  the  principal  element  in  the  origin  of  the  domestic  cat  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  though  I,  for  one,  hold  that  our  domestic  cat  has  a  large 
infusion  of  the  blood  of  Felia  catita  to  account  for  the  tabby  markings 
and  certain  peculiarities  of  form  not  found  in  Felia  manicidaia  or  in 
the  domestic  cat  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa  (which  is  probably  descended 
without  intermixture  from  the  wild-cat  of  Egypt).  Felis  cafra,  the 
African  wild-cat,  spread  throughout  Africa  from  south  of  the  Sahara  to 
Cape  Colony,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  appearance  to  the  domestic 
cat.  It  was  never  caught  and  tamed  by  the  natives  of  Africa  until  the 
domestic  cat  had  been  introduced  from  Egypt  and  India,  or  by  the 
Portuguese  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  After  its  introduction  was  made, 
it  has  often  occurred  to  natives  of  Uganda  to  catch  the  young  kittens  of 
the  wild  Felis   caffra  and  bring  them  up  as  domestic  cats.      In  addition 
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to  this,  the  same  \^rild-cat  interbreeds  freely  with  the  domestic  animal, 
even  though  the  latter  may  be  of  European  origin,  and  the  kittens  of  the 
mixed  breed  become  handsome  creatures. 

The  lion  is  found  fairly  abundantly  throughout  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
excepting  only  in  the  dense  forests  or  in  the  more  settled  districts.  There 
is  nothing  specially  remarkable  about  the  lion  in  these  parts,  except 
perhaps  that  young  animals  of  both  sexes  often,  when  fully  grown,  though 
not  quite  mature,  retain  rather  clearly,  marked  in  reddish  brown,  the  spots 
of  their  cub-hood.  On  one  skin  of  a  young  male  lion  killed  by  our  ex- 
pedition the  spots  are  so  clearly  marked  that  their  shape  may  be  pretty 
well  defined,  and  they  appear  to  be  strikingly  like  in  arrangement  the 
rosettes,  single  spots,  and  spots-running-into-stripes  of  a  leopard  skin.  In 
all  probability  both  the  lion  and  the  tiger  developed  on  independent  lines 
from  a  leopard-like  form,  the  lion  keeping  the  leopard's  markings  unaltered 
until  they  faded  away  into  the  general  dun  colour  of  the  body,  while  in 
the  tiger  the  rosettes  gradually  lengthened  into  stripes.  On  some  tiger 
skins  the  stripes  are  double  throughout  their  length,  and  are  simply 
drawn-out  rosettes.  In  the  case  of  the  lion,  in  all  probability  the  ground 
colour  of  the  skin  darkened  from  the  original  yellow  to  its  present  tawny 
tint,  while  the  spots  faded  from  black  to  reddish  brown.  Curiously  enough, 
an  analogous  process  is  going  on  with  the  woolly  cheetah  found  in  South 
Africa.  In  this  case  also  the  spots  are  fading  from  black  into  reddish 
brown,  while  the  rest  of  the  fur  is  changing  from  pale  yellow  to  dark 
fawn  colour.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that  the  lions  of  Uganda  are 
more  spotted  than  any  other  race,  for  since  making  these  observations 
I  have  examined  other  lions  now  alive  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  from 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  these  in  two  instances  present  types  retaining 
the  spots  in  quite  as  marked  a  manner  as  is  the  case  with  the  specimens 
I  have  examined  in  Uganda.  I  doubt  whether  it  has  been  any  particular 
advantage  to  the  lion  to  lose  his  spots ;  one  might  imagine  that  on 
retaining  his  lionhood  he  has  cared  more  for  the  mane,  and  strength  of 
jowl  and  limb,  and  less  for  the  decoration  of  his  skin.  What  strikes  one 
irresistibly  in  these  countries  is  that  leopards,  when  seen  in  the  open  at 
a  little  distance,  appear  to  be  without  spots,  and  of  as  uniform  a  tawny 
tint  as  a  lion. 

On  nearly  all  the  occasions  when  I  have  seen  leopards  wild  in  Uganda, 
I  have  either  mistaken  them  for  young  lionesses  or  even  for  the  hornless 
females  of  antelopes  ! — and  this  though  my  sight  is  good.  Female  reed- 
buck  have  a  certain  way  of  crouching  before  plunging  away  in  a  loose-limbed 
gallop  which  may  very  well  cause  one  to  mistake  a  leopard  half  hidden 
in  the  grass  for  an  innocuous  doe.  It  is  generally  not  until  one  sees  the 
long  leopard   tail    waving    in   the  air   as    the    creature    bounds   away  in   a 
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shambling  gallop  that  one  realises  the  nature  of  the  animal.  The  leopard 
is  as  abundant  and  omnipresent  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  as  everywhere 
else  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and  away  from  the  settled  districts  of 
Cape  Colony.  In  forest  regions  the  leopard  is  as  much  dreaded  by  the 
natives  as  is  the  lion  on  the  plains.  Many  are  the  stories  told  to  one 
by  (he  people  of  the  Semliki  forests  or  the  more  forested  regions  of 
Uganda,  such  as  Kiagwe,  of  the  way  in  which  leopards  attack  women, 
children,  and  even  men  on  the  outskirts  of  villages. 

The  serval  cat  is  extremely  abundant  in  this  Protectorate  up  to  the 
verge  of  the  Congo  Forest,  though  not  within  that  forest.  The  skin  of  this 
animal  is  much  prized  by  the  negroes  in  the  Protectorate  as  a  handsome 
addition  to  their  clothing,  or  as  their  only  garment.  In  some  districts  only 
young  men  of  royal  blood  are  allowed  to  wear  the  serval  skin.  The  serval 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  open  to  a  diminutive  cheetah.  This 
resemblance  is  due  to  the  length  and  slenderness  of  the  limbs ;  but  the 
tail  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  great  hunting  cat.  The  resemblance,  of 
course,  is  only  superficial,  because  the  serval  is  a  true  cat,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  the  lynxes,  whereas  the  cheetah,  as  my  readers  know,  is  in 
a  different  genus  from  the  typical  felines.*  The  serval  hunts  its  game  to  a 
great  extent,  and  is  capable  of  running  down  much  of  its  prey,  such 
as  young  antelopes.  One  not  infrequently  sees  a  male  and  female  serval 
hunting  together.  The  kittens  of  this  handsome  animal  are  occasionally 
caught  by  the  natives  and  semi-domesticated. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  and  in  the  Western  Province  of  the 
Protectorate  is  found  the  servaline  cat,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  near 
ally  of  the  serval.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  last-named  by  its 
markings.  These  in  the  serval  are  large  simple  black  spots,  running  into 
stripes  here  and  there  on  a  pale  yellowish  or  yellowish  grey  ground.  In 
the  servaline  cat,  however,  though  a  few  bold  stripes  are  retained  about 
the  throat  and  neck,  and  perhaps  on  the  limbs,  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  tiny  black  spots,  while  the  ground  colour  of 
the  fur  has  darkened  from  pale  yellow  to  a  greyish  brown.  It  is  not 
very  uncommon  to  see  skins  which  are  intermediate  in  markings  between 
the  extremely  small  and  numerous  spots  of  the  servaline  and  the  bold 
black  patches  and  stripes  of  the  common  serval.  Evidently  the  servaline 
cat  is  a  species  in  process  of  formation,  and  its  markings  are  subject  to 
great  variability.  The  natives  state  that  some  serval  skins  are  a  uniform 
dark  blackish  brown  {Melanosis^  of  course).  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these 
black  servals.  What  is  not  generally  known  in  England,  however,  is  the 
large  size  to  which  these  servaline  cats  may  grow.  Their  tails  are  not 
very  long — they  are  thick  and  bushy  ;  but  the  size  of  the  skin  sometimes 

*   Cynctlurus. 
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has  appeared  to  be  nearly  that  of  a  leopard.  Seeing  these  very  large 
skins  peppered  all  over  with  innumerable  tiny  black  spots,  yet  retaining 
bold  black  markings  on  the  throat  and  belly,  I  was  irresistibly  reminded 
of  an  abnormal  leopard  skin  which  was  exhibited  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Gunther  at  the  Zoological  Society.  This  skin  was  marked  precisely 
like  that  of  a  ser valine  cat  (it  came  from  the  northern  part  of  Cape  Colony), 
but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  its  tail  was  long,  and  obviously  that 
of  a  leopard.  But  for  the  tail,  I  should  say  that  this  abnormal  skin  was 
nothing  but  an  unusually  large  specimen  of  the  ser  valine  cat. 

The  cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard,  is  fairly  common  in  the  North- 
Eastem,  Central,  and  Nile  Provinces  of  the  Protectorate.  It  is  even, 
I  believe,  found  in  Unyoro  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Uganda. 

As  regards  hysenas,  the  spotted  hyaena  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in 
the  Protectorate,  but  in  the  interior  of  Ankole  there  would  almost  seem 
to  be  a  distinct  variety  of  these  s|>ecies,  in  which  the  hair  is  a  good  deal 
longer  than  in  the  ordinary  form  (this  is  also  the  case  with  the  spotted 
hyaenas  of  the  Nandi  Plateau),  and  the  spots  are  much  blacker,  and  some- 
times extend  in  length  until  they  resemble  horizontal  stripes.  A  skin 
exhibiting  these  peculiarities  was  sent  by  me  to  the  Zoological  Society. 
In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate  it  is  stated  that  the  striped 
hyaena  makes  its  appearance.  This  statement  has  not  yet  been  confirmed 
by  the  obtaining  of  specimens,  and  it  is  possible  that  people  have  confused 
the  striped  hysena  and  the  aard  wolf  {Protelea).  The  aard  wolf  is 
undoubtedly  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  especially 
in  the  Kift  Valley.  It  lives  in  burrows,  and  is  very  seldom  seen  out  in 
the  davtime. 

Besides  the  civet  cat,  which  is  fairly  common,  there  are  the  usual 
African  genets,  and  in  addition  a  large  new  genet,  the  size  of  a  civet, 
which  is  found  in  the  Western  Province  and  in  the  Semliki  Forest.  This 
new  ojenet  has  been  named  bv  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas  Genetta  victorioi. 
I  give  a  coloured  illustration  of  it  in  this  volume. 

The  jackal  of  Central  Africa  lietween  the  Zambezi  and  the  latitudes 
of  Abyssinia  always  seems  to  me  a  somewhat  indeterminate  species, 
something  like  the  servaline  cat.  Some  specimens  are  very  like  the 
jackal  of  Northern  Africa.  Others,  again,  might  almost  be  mistaken  for 
the  splendid  black- backed  jackal  of  South  and  North-East  Africa.  I  sui>- 
pose  the  common  form  of  jackal,  abundantly  found  throughout  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  my  painting,  would  be  called 
the  side-striped  jackal  (Cants  lateralis),  common  throughout  West  Africa 
and  Nyasaland.  The  beautiful  black-backed  jackal,  with  bands  of  silver 
fur  and  bright  yellow  tail  and  legs,  seems  to  be  confined   to   the   north- 
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eastern   part   of  the   Uganda   Protectorate.     I  have   seen  them    myself  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baringo. 

The  hunting  dog  (Lycaon  picttus)  is  abundantly  found  throughout  the 
Protectorate,  especially  in  the  north-east  and  centre  and  in  the  Nile 
Province.  ^Mr.  Doggett  and  the  present  writer  are  both  disposed  to  think 
that  that  curious  Abyssinian  dog,  Canis  simiensia,  extends  its  range  to 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  is  found  on  the 
north-eastern  flanks  of  Mount  Elgon  and  in  the  vicinity  of  J^ake  Baringo. 
But  this  is  only  conjecture  based  on  the  peculiar  bark  of  this  animal,  and 
the  sight  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  its  form  in  the  moonlight.  I  remember 
when  sojourning  on  Kilimanjaro  many  years  ago  I  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  Canis  simensis  was  found  on  the  flanks  of  that  mountain. 

The  otter,  probably  Littra  macidicoUis,  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
lakes  and  most  of  the  rivers  of  Uganda.  It  is  a  very  prominent  beast  in 
the  stories  of  the  Baganda,  who  greatly  value  its  fur.  The  skin  of  thi?: 
otter  is  also  made  into  strips  for  the  sandals  of  king?,  princes,  and  the 
aristocracy  generally  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  and  adjoining  Bantu 
countries. 

The  white-necked  weasel  (Pcecilofjale  albinucha)  is  found,  but  not 
commonly ;  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  ratel,  or  honey-badger. 

Amongst  the  rodents  may  be  mentioned  as  specially  common  or 
remarkable  the  handsome  squirrels  of  the  genera  Sdums  and  Xerns, 
the  porcupine  (Hystrix  galeata\  the  ground  rat  *  {Thryonomya  swiu' 
(lerenmnus),  the  Cape  jumping  hare  (Pedetes  cciffer),  and  one  or  more 
species  of  hare. 

There   are   two,   or   possibly    three,    species    of    hyrax    in    the    Uganda 
Protectorate.      Procavia  Crawshayi  and  Procavia  Jacksoni  are  found  on 
Ruwenzori   up   to   the   snow-line,   on    Elgon,   and    on    the   Nandi    Plateau. 
In  the  lower  lying  country  below  4,500   feet,  there  is  a  hyrax  (Procatna 
viarmota)   remarkable   in    appearance,    with    long,    silky,   dark    chocolate- 
coloured   hair   and  a  very  large   white   patch   on  the  back.     The    hair  of 
this  animal   falls  over  its  face  much  as  it  does  in    those  fancv  breeds  of 
guinea-pigs   or   in   a   Skye  terrier.      I   kept   one    of    these    animals    some 
months  in  captivity,  and  its  favourite  food  was  the  flowers  of  the  banana. 
On  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  the  hyrax  is  a  most 
important  animal  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  as  they  depend  on  it  almost 
entirely  for  clothing  and  a  great  deal  for  food.     They  are  extremely  fond 
of  its  flesh,  and  this   is   the  one  and  only  bait  which  draws  them  up  to 
the    snow-line   of  Ruwenzori.     The   beautiful  woolly  fur  of  the   mountain 
hy raxes    is    the    principal    skin    worn    by    the    natives    of    these    upland 
districts   as   a   protection    from    the    cold.      Many    hyrax    skins   are    sewn 

*  A  creature  in  appearance  like  a  huge  guinea-pig  with  a  short  tail. 
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together  neatly  until  &  large  fur  cloak  is  formed,  and  tliis  is  throvn  over 
the  shoulders. 

The  elephant  is  found  all  over  Uganda,  except  perhaps  close  to  thickly 


pojiulated  districts.  I  have  seen  large  herds  of  this  wonderful  beast,  whose 
appearance  and  mode  of  life  so  vividly  recall  those  past  ages  of  the  earth's 
history  when  man  had  not  yet  made  himself  master  of  creation.  The 
elephant  might  have  attained  to  this  jKisition  had  not  this  clever  ape 
VOL.  I.  24 
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forestalled  liini.  But  few  elephants  were  killed  by  my  exiwdition.  We 
were  rather  anxious,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  experiments  in  the 
direction  of  preserving  and  domesticating  this  remarkable  beast.  To  attain 
this  end  I  called  firi^tly  the  chiefs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  into  council 
and  asked  them  whether  their  people  could  attempt  to  ensnare  or  catch 
in  some  way  very  young  elephants  sufficiently  small  to  lie  easily  controlled. 
Little  or  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  attempted  before  in  this  [Mirt 
of  Africa,  just  as  they  had  never  made  any  [nevious  effort  to  catch  chini- 
jianzees  ;  but  so  delightfully  quick  of  res])onse  are  these  intelligent  negroe^^. 


and  so  anxious  to  meet  one  half-way  in  developing  their  country,  that 
within  a  week  of  having  first  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Baganda  chief> 
the  first  young  elephant  in  our  series  of  exjieriments  was  landed  alive  and 
well  at  Kntebbe.  This  little  creature  was  at  the  time  only  four  feet  higii. 
In  two  days  it  had  become  perfectly  fame,  and  would  follow  a  human 
being  as  readily  as  his  own  mother.  It  was  easy  enough  to  feed  blm 
with  milk,  Ix-cause  all  that  was  required  was  a  lx>tile  with  a  long  neck. 
This  bottle  was  tilled  with  cows'  milk  diluted  with  water,  and  jioured 
down  the  elepliant's  throiit,  t'oon  all  that  one  had  to  do  was  to  place 
tlie    neck    of    the    bottle    in    the    elephant's    mouth,    and    the    intelligent 
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creature  wound  its  trunk 
round  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  tilted  it  up,  and 
absorbed  tlie  contents. 
For  several  weeks  the 
elephant  throve,  and  be- 
came a  most  delightful 
pet.  It  would  allow  any 
one  to  ride  on  its  back, 
and  seemed  to  take  plea- 
sure and  amusement  in 
this  exercise.  It  would 
find  its  way  throngh 
diverse  passages  into  my 

sitting-room,  not   upset-  338.  a  voi-.vg  hebba 

ting  or  injuring  anything, 
but  deftly  smelling  and  examining  objects  of  curiosity  with  its  trunk. 

At  the  same  time  we  had  in  captivity  a  yomig  zebra,  which  was  also 
to  be  the  pioneer  of  a  domesticated  strijied  horse.  These  two  orphans, 
the  elephant  and  the  zebra,  became  greatly  attached  to  eaeh  other,  though 
perhaps  there  was  more  enthusiastic  affection  on  the  part  of  the  elephant, 
the  zebra  at  times  getting  a  little  bored  with  constant  emliraces.  Alas 
and  alack !  both  elephant  and  zebra  died  eventually  from  the  unwhole- 
Eomeness,  to  them,  of  cows'  milk.  Several  other  elephants  of  the  same 
age — that  is  to  say,  about  four  to  six  months  old — were  delivered  into  my 
hands,  but  all  eventually  died.  Cows'  milk  ajipears  to  give  these  creatures 
eventually  an  incurable  diarrhtea,  white  all  attempts  at  that  early  age  to 
substitute  for  milk  farinaceous  substances  have  also  resulted  in  a  similar 
disease.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  rear  young  elephants 
liy  hand,  for  we  have  not  made  a  sufficient  number  of  experiment.",  but  it 
is  very  difficult,  I  tiierefore  favour  the  plan  of  attempting  to  catcli 
elephants  of  perhaps  a  year  old,  at  which  age  they  do  not  require  milk 
as  an  exclusive  diet.  One  specimen  of  this  age  was  caught,  and  was  readily 
tamed,  and  for  aught  I  know  is  still  alive  in  captivity.  Aa  to  young 
zebras,  they  must  be  reared  with  asses  as  their  foster-mothers, 

I  am  afraid  that  blustering  creature,  the  rhinoceros,  can  be  turned  to 
no  useful  jmrpose  in  the  future  of  Africa,  but  he  is  such  a  grotesque 
survival  from  the  great  mammalian  epoeh  that  he  should  be  steadily 
preserved  from  extinction.  The  rhinoceros,  however,  is  a  handful,  to  use 
a  collofjuialism.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Uganda  Hailway  game  is  being 
carefully  protected,  with  the  agreeable  result  that  antelo|ies,  zebras,  and 
ostriches  graze   close   to  the  line,  as  fearless  of  man  as  if  they  were  in  au 
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English  park.     Much  the  same  coDdition  raay  be  observed  in  i)arts  of  the 
Protectorate  oft'  the   beaten  track,  where   British  sportsmen    have  not  had 
an   opportunity    to    harry    and    destroy.      But   in   all    these    countries    the 
rhinoceros  is  not  tamed  by  this  tolerance,  but  is  apt  to  become  a  dangerous 
nuisance  by  charging  at  all  and  everything  at  a  moment's  notice  wlien    it 
is  playful  or  out  of  temper.     Thus  amongst  a  people  like  the  Masai    it   is 
much  dreaded.     The  ^lasai  do  not  eat — and  therefore  do  not  kill — game. 
They  fear  no   wild    beast  but   tl}e  rhinoceros,    because   all  other  creatures, 
if  they  are  let  alone,  seem  to   experience,  as  a  rule,   no   desire   to  attack 
human    beings.      The    rhinoceros,    however,    makes   absolutely    un])ro voiced 
charges,  and  occasionally  gores  a  man  before  he  has  time  to  get  out  of  the 
way.     Fortunately  these  huge  beasts  are  very  stu])id  and  very  blind.     They 
])robably   can    see   little   or  nothing  with   any  clearness  that   is   ten  yards 
away  from   them.     They  are  guided  entirely  by  their  sense  of  smell,  which, 
however,  is  extraordinarily  keen.     If  the  rhinoceros  is  out  of  temper,   and 
gets  wind  of  a  human  being  or  some  other  form  of  animated  life,  he  will 
suddenly    charge  "  up  the  wind."      Mr.    Doggett  once  saw  a  male  ostrich 
nearly  felled    and    gored    by    a   rhinoceros   which   was   seized  with  a  fit  of 
unprovoked    wrath.      The    ostrich   was    so   completely  taken  aback   at    the 
charge   that    it    only  eluded    the   rhino's    horn     by  a    close    shave.     It    is 
rare  that  the  rhino  deflects  from   this  line   of   charge    to  the    right  or  to 
the  left ;  therefore,  any  one  who  is  on   his  guard  can  jump  aside  and    let 
this  steam-engine   of   an   animal    plunge    snorting   on   its   reckless    career. 
The  rhinoceros,    however,    is   often    very    timid,   and    so    far   as   mv  small 
experience  of  its  habits  is  concerned,  rarely,  if  ever,  charges  the  sportsman 
because  it  has  been  shot — unless,  of  course,  the  latter  approaches  imprudently 
close  to  a  wounded  animal.     Khinoceroses  are  seen  in  ones  and  twos,  or  at 
most  there  may  be  a  bull,  a  cow,  and  a  calf  together.     However  abundant 
they    are   in  a   district,   they  never  seem   to  go  in  herds,  and    more  often 
than  not  are  seen  grazing  apart  from  one  another. 

The  rhinoceros  of  which  a  picture  is  here  given  is  the  ordinary 
pointed-lipped,  black  rhinoceros  of  Africa,  which  ranges,  or  used  to  range^ 
from  Cape  Colony  to  Abyssinia  and  Nubia,  and  thence,  perhaps,  across 
Africa  westward  to  Lake  Chad  and  Eastern  Nigeria.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  rhinoceros  has  not  been  found  to  exist  in  Africa  west  of  the  Central 
Niger,  if,  indeed,  it  gets  much  farther  west  than  Lake  Chad.*  This  is 
curious,  if  true ;  because  the  other  big  beasts  of  tlie  African  fauna,  though, 
like  the  rhinoceros,  they  mostly  avoid  the  Congo  and  West  African  forests, 
stretch  in   their  distribution  right  across  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  to  Senegal. 

*  Rhinoceroses  swarmed  in  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Lake  Chad  in  the  days 
of  the  Komans.  This  fact  was  reported  by  the  exploring  Koman  expedition  under 
fcjeptiinus  Flaccus,  sent  south  of  Fezzan  towards  Lake  Chad  at  about  a.d.  10. 
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The  two  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule  seem  to  be  the  zebra  and  the 
rhinoceros.  \ot  infrequently  the  East  African  rhinoceroses  ]iroduce  horns 
of  extraordinary  length.  The  record,  I  believe,  is  forty-seven  inches  for  the 
front  horn.  I  obtained  from  the  north-eastern  jmrt  of  t'ganda  (Karamojo 
country)  a  horn  measuring  forty-three  inches  long.  It  is  always  said  by  the 
natives  that  these  very  kmg  boms  are  grown  by  old  females.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  true,  but  I  only  know  in  my  own  experience  that 
I  have  never  seen  the  head  of  a  male  pointed-lipped  rhinoceros  bearing  an 
exceedingly  long  front  horn,  though  his  front  horn  is  always  thicker  and 
larger  at  the  base  than  it  is  in  the  female.  Female  horns  are  not  only 
long,  hut  slender,  and  sometimes  the  extremity  is  a  little  thicker  than 
the  diameter  of  the  horn  lower  down — that  is  to  ?ay,  the  long  front  horn, 
instead  of  ta^iering  to  a  point,  becomes  very  slender,  and  then  expands 
into  a  spatulate  tip.  It  is  difKcnlt  to  see  of  what  use  this  very 
attenuated  horn  can  be,  as  it  looks  too  slender  to  be  of  much  use  as  a 
weapon  of  offence  with  such  a  heavy  mass  behind  it.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  all  (hese  very  long  hotns  coming  from  the  Uganda 
Protectorate    belong    to    the   (miscalled)    white  rhinoceros,    the  rhinoceros 
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with  the  square-cut,  non-prehensile  upper  lip.  The  existence  of  the 
square-tipped  rhinoceros  in  the  Nile  Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
is  now  proved.  The  animal  is  prohably  found  eastwards  as  far  as  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Rudolf,  and  also  in  the  Western  Province  of  Uganda,  in 
Buddu,  and  Karagwe.  Speke  and  Stanley  both  shot  "white"  rhinoceroses 
in  Karagwe  and  Ankole  in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  horse  tribe  in  Uganda  is  represented  by  the 


Nubian  wild  ass  in  the  north  and  north-ea^st,  Grevy's  zebra  in  the  north- 
cast  and  east,  and  Grant's  zebra  everywhere  except  in  forest. 

The  common  hippopotamus  is  still  found  in  every  river  with  water 
enough  to  cover  his  recunnhent  body,  and  in  nearly  every  lake  or  marsh 
in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  The  animal  is  very  dangerous  to  navigation 
at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Albert  and  on  the  Upper  Nile.  He  is  conse- 
([uently  not  much  protected  by  the  Game  Regulations  (purposely),  as 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  his  becoming  extinct;  for  in  the  vast 
marshes  of  Kioga  and  Kwanya  he  will  long  be  preser\ed  from  the  white 
man's  rifle,  and  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  steamer  routes.  I  have  noticed 
among  the  hipjioiMatamuses  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  a  marked  development 
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of  white  bifurcated  bristles  on  the  muzzle.  It  is  the  last  vestige  of  the 
hair  which  once  covered  this  animars  body  before  it  took  so  markedly  to 
an  aquatic  existence.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  natives'  stories  of  a 
huge  pig  in  the  Semliki  forests  may  point  to  the  extension  of  the  range 
of  the  Liberian  or  pygmy  hippopotamus  (a  forest-loving  animal)  right 
across  through  the  forest  zone  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
Semliki  Eiver.  The  Belgians  state  that  there  is  a  very  small  hippo- 
potamus in  the  south-western  part  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

As  regards  the  pig  family,  that  group  of  artiodactyles  is  represented  in 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  by  the  Ethiopian  wart-hog  in  the  west  and  centre 
and  south-east,  and  by  the  Elian's  wart-hog  in  the  north-east ;  also  by 
the  bush-pigs,  or  river-hogs.  Of  these  there  are  the  common.  East  African 
species,  which  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Protectorate,  and  the 
red  river-hog  of  West  Africa,  which  is  found  in  the  Semliki  Forest. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  camel  as  a  domestic  animal 
has  penetrated  into  the  Rudolf  and  Nile  Provinces  of  the  Uganda  I^ro- 
tectorate,  though  this  creature  in  i)re-historic  times  was  once  found  in 
Algeria  and  Arabia.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  ever  indigenous 
to  tropical  Africa. 

The  giraffe  is  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Central  Province,  and 
in  the  districts  east  of  the  Nile.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  the  north  and 
south-east  of  the  Protectorate  the  species  or  variety  of  giraffe  is  that 
known  as  the  northern  or  three-horned,  the  ordinary  form  of  giraffe  which 
is  found  right  across  the  Sudan  from  Abyssinia  to  Senegambia.  (In  the 
Niger  and  Benue  districts  it  is  replaced  by  a  distinct  and  very  tall  species, 
Giraffa  peralta.)  But  in  the  north-eastern  i>art  of  the  Protectorate,  about 
Lake  Baringo  and  Mount  Elgon,  the  male  giraffes  possess  five  horn-bumps 
or  ancient  horn-cores.  I  first  heard  of  this  peculiarity  from  a  Goanese 
ivory-trader;  but  as  he  had  no  specimen  to  show  me,  I  did  not  attach 
much  imi)ortance  to  his  remarks.  In  the  month  of  May,  1901,  we  were 
returning  from  a  journey  round  Mount  Elgon,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  I  found  myself  among  large  herds  of  giraffe. 
I  was  anxious  to  secure  good  specimens  for  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Doggett  and  myself  therefore  shot  two  males  and  two  females.  I  was 
surprised  to  notice  that  each  of  the  mules  had  five  horn-bumps,*  the 
females  being  restricted  to  three.  The  four  heads  thus  procured  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  I  give  here  a  photo- 
gra])h   of  a  male   five-horned  giraffe  as   it  lay  on    the  ground  just    after 

*  The  two  extra  '*  horns  "  are  two  parallel  bumps  or  knobs  rising  from  the  ridge  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  close  to  the  first  vertebruni.  They  are  occipital  as  compared  with 
already  existing  parietal  anil  frontal  protuberance i. 
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being  shot.  Unfortunately,  though  this  photograph  gives  distinctly  the 
markings  of  the  animal,  it  does  not  enable  the  reader  of  these  note? 
to  distinguish  the  five  horn-bumps;  but  a  careful  drawing  in  colour  of 
the  head  of  this  giraffe  from  a  side  view  is  given  in  Chapter  I.  facing 
p.  25.  This  variety  of  giraffe  would  appear  to  differ  from  its  northern 
congeners  slightly  in  its  coloration.  The  old  males  or  females  have  the 
spots  or  latches  almost  purple-black,  while  the  hair  in  between  the  spots 
is  a  dirty  brown.  This  is  the  coloration  of  the  upi)er  part  of  the  body, 
but  the  legs  and  belly  in  the  old  specimens  tend  to  be  nearly  pure  white. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  therefore,  these  five-horned  giraffes  when  old  looked 
black  and  white,  or  mainly  black,  since  the  white  part  of  their  bodies  is 
often  hidden  by  brushwood.  The  young,  especially  amongst  the  females, 
are  coloured  much  like  the  ordinary  northern  giraffe,  with  orange-coloured 
patches  on  a  cream-coloured  ground.  But  before  reaching  the  old  stage 
of  nearly  black  and  white,  the  adult  males  and  females  offer  a  very  beautiful 
coloration.  The  great  i)olygonal  patches  are  orange-brown,  with  a  purple 
rosette  or  centre,  but  some  of  the  spots  about  the  face  are  purple-black 
on  a  white  ground.  I  also  think  that  these  five-horned  giraffes  are  slightly 
taller  than  the  other  forms  of  this  animal.  One  male  that  we  shot  certainly 
carried  his  head  at  a  height  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  These  animals 
go  about  in  large  herds,  and  the  old  ones,  males  or  females,  seem  to  stand 
sentry  whilst  the  rest  of  the  herd  browses  unconcernedly  on  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  trees.  These  sentries  often  choose  a  small  hillock  or  large 
ant-hill,  and  look  veritable  lighthouses  in  the  distance  as  they  stand  out 
against  the  sky.  Seen  any  way  but  broadside,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
beasts,  but  resemble  a  huge,  tapering  black  tree-trunk  reared  into  the  sky, 
the  neck  being  carried  like  a  perpendicular  tower.  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  imi)ressive  sight  in  Africa  than  a  large  herd  of  these  animals  moving 
about  unconcernedly,  taking  little  or  no  notice  of  our  presence  amongst 
them  ;  for  in  this  country  round  Mount  Elgon  they  had  evidently  been 
unat tacked  by  man  for  a  long  period.  When  the  four  specimens  above 
referred  to  had  been  obtained,  all  further  shooting  was  rigorously  stopped, 
and  therefore  we  passed  through  subsequent  herds  containing  hundreds  of 
these  animals  without  any  feeling  of  blood-guiltiness.  The  Somali  giraffe,* 
a  very  well-marked  species,  on  whose  hide  the  place  of  spots  is  taken  by 
a  reticulation  of  whitish  lines  on  an  almost  red  ground  colour,  probably 
I)enetrates  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baringo  and  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Kudolf. 

The  author  of  this  book  remembers  having  encountered  in  his  child- 
hood— say  in  the  later  'sixties — a  book  about  strange  beasts  in  Central 
Africa,    which    was   based   on    information   derived    from    early   Dutch   and 

*  Giraffa  reticulata. 
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Portuguese  works.  The  publication  of  this  book  was  more  or  less  incited 
at  the  time  by  Du  Chaillu's  discovery  of  the  gorilla  and  other  strange 
creatures  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  its  purport  was  to  show  that 
there  were  in  all  probability  other  wonderful  things  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  Central  African  forests.  Amongst  these  suggested  wonders 
was  a  recurrence  of  the  myth  of  the  unicorn.  Passages  from  the  works 
of  the  aforesaid  Dutch  and  Portuguese  writers  were  quoted  to  show 
that  a  strange,  horse-like  animal,  of  striking  markings  in  black  and  white, 
existed  in  the  depths  of  these  equatorial  forests.     The  accounts  agreed  in 


saying  that  the  Swdy  of  the  animal  was  horse-like,  but  details  as  to  its 
horn  or  horns  were  very  vague.  The  compiler  of  the  book  (the  late 
Philip  Gosse,  I  think)  believed  that  these  stories  pointed  to  the  existence 
of  a  homed  horse  in  Central  Africa. 

Somehow  these  stories — which  may  have  had  a  slight  substratum  of 
truth — lingered  in  the  writer's  memory,  and  were  revived  at  the  time 
Stanley  published  his  account  of  (he  Emin  Pasha  expedition,  "  In  Darkest 
Africa."  A  note  in  an  apjwndix  of  this  book  states  that  the  Congo  Dwarfs 
knew  an  animal  of  horse-like  appearance  which  existed  in  their  forests, 
and  which  they  caught  in  pitfalls.     The  occurrence  of  anything  like  a  horse 
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or  ass — animals  so  partial  to  treeless,  grassy  plains — in  the  depths  of  the 
mightiest  forest  of  the  world  seemed  to  me  so  strange  that  I  determined 
to  make  further  inquiries  on  the  subject  whenever  fiiie-  should  lead  me  in 
the  direction  of  the  great  Congo  Forest.  Fate  was  very  kind  to  me  in  the 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  soon  after  arriving  in  Uganda  my  intervention 
was  necessary  to  prevent  a  too-enterii rising  German  carrying  off  hy  force 
a  troop  of  Congo  Dwarfs  to  perform  at  the  Paris  Eshibilion.  These  little 
men    had   been   kidnapped   on   Congo  Free   Slate   territory.      The  Belgian 


authorities  very  properly  objected,  and  as  the  Crerman  impresario  had  fled 
with  his  Dwarfs  to  British  territory,  they  asksd  me  to  rescue  the  little 
men  from  his  clutches  and  send  them  back  to  their  homes.  This  was  done. 
and  in  f:0  doing,  and  in  leading  them  back  to  the  forests  where  they 
dwelt,  I  obtained  much  information  from  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
horse-like  animal  which  they  called  the  "  okapi."  "  They  described  this 
creature  as  being  like  a  zebra,  but  having  the  upper  part  of  its  body  a  dark 
brown.     The  feet,  however,  they  said,  had  more  than  one  hcof. 

*  As   a  matter    of  fact,   the   Uvvarfa   jironouriced  the  word  "oVpi,"  hut  the  big 
black  tribes  of  the  foreHt  called  the  creature  "okapi." 
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When  we  reached  Belgian  territory,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Semliki 
River,  our  inquiries  were  renewed.  The  Belgian  officers  at  once  said 
they  knew  the  okapi  perfectly  well,  having  frequently  seen  its  dead  body 
brought  in  by  natives  for  eating.  They  stated  that  the  natives  were  very 
fond  of  wearing  the  niore  gaudy  portions  of  its  -skin ;  and  calling  forward 
several  of  their  native  militia,  thev  nmde  the  men  show  all  the  bandolierj*. 
waist-belts,  and  other  parts  of  their  equipment  made  out  of  the  striped 
skin  of  the  okapi.  They  described  the  animal  as  a  creature  of  the  horse 
tribe,  but  with  large,  ass-like  ears,  a  slender  muzzle,  and  more  than  one 
hoof.  For  a  time  I  thought  we  were  on  the  track  of  the  three-toed  horse, 
the  hipparion.  Provided  with  guides,  we  entered  the  awesome  depths  of 
the  Congo  Forest.  For  several  days  we  searched  for  the  okapi,  but  in 
vain.  We  were  shown  its  supposed  tracks  by  the  natives,  but  as  these 
were  foot^jrints  of  a  cloven-hoofed  animal,  while  we  expected  to  see  the 
sj)oor  of  a  horse,  we  believed  the  natives  to  be  deceiving  us,  and  to  be 
merely  leading  us  after  some  forest  eland.  The  atmosphere  of  the  forest 
was  almost  unbreathable  with  its  Turkish-bath  heat,  its  reeking  moisture, 
and  its  powerful  smell  of  decaying,  rotting  vegetation.  We  seemed,  in 
fact,  to  be  transported  back  to  Miocene  times,  to  an  age  and  a  climate 
scarcely  suitable  for  the  modem  ^y]}^  of  real  humanity.  Severe  attacks 
of  fever  prostrated  not  only  the  P]uropeans,  but  all  the  black  men  of  the 
party,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  search  and  return  to  the  grass- 
lands with  such  fragments  of  the  skin  as  I  had  been  able  to  purchase  from 
the  natives.  Seeing  my  disapi^ointment,  the  Belgian  officers  very  kindly 
promised  to  use  their  best  efiforts  to  procure  a  perfect  skin  of  the  okapi. 

Some  months  afterwards,  the  promise  was  kept  by  JNIr.  Karl  Eriksson, 
a  Swedish  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  who  obtained 
from  a  native  soldier  the  body  of  a  recently  killed  okapi.  He  had  the 
skin  removed  with  much  care,  and  sent  it  to  me  accompanied  by  the  skull 
of  the  dead  animal,  and  a  smaller  skull  which  he  had  obtained  separately. 
The  skin  and  skulls  were  forwarded  to  London,  where  thev  arrived  after 
considerable  delay.  The  British  Museum  entrusted  the  setting  up  of  the 
okapi  to  Mr.  Eowland  Ward,  of  Piccadilly,  and  from  the  mounted  skin 
and  other  data  I  have  made  the  drawings  which  illustrate  this  book,  though 
the  coloured  drawing  was,  in  the  main,  done  in  Africa  from  the  skin, 
whilst  this  was  fresh  and  still  retained  some  indication  of  the  animal's 
form.  The  colours  of  the  hair  were  brighter  before  the  skin  made  its 
journey  to  London.  This  coloured  drawing  originally  differed  in  some 
particulars  from  the  appearance  of  the  okapi  as  set  up  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Ward.  Until  the  okapi  has  been  photographed  alive  or  dead,  and  its 
exact  shape  in  the  flesh  is  thus  known,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  versions  of  my  water-colour  drawing  is  the  more  correct — that  published 
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in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society"  (which  was  done  in  Africa) 
and  the  revised  veriiion  of  the  Kaine  [lainting  which  illustrates  this  book. 
In  the  first  version  I  have  given  the  animal  a  very  stout,  horse-like  build: 


in  the  second,  based  on  Mr.  Kowland   Ward's  restoration,  I  have   given   a 
more  gira£Fe-like  form  to  the  mysterious  okapi. 

The   size  of  the  okapi   is   that   of  a  large  stag.      It   stands    relatively 
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higher  in  the  legs  than  any  member  of  the  ox  tribe ;  otherwise  I  should 
compare  its  size  to  that  of  an  ox.  Like  the  giraffe,  this  creature  has 
only  two  hoofs,  and  no  remains  whatever  of  the  other  digits,  which  are 
represented  outwardly  in  the  deer,  oxen,  and  in  most  antelopes  by  the  two 
little  "  false  hoofs "  on  either  side  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes. 

The  coloration  of  the  okapi  is  quite  extraordinary.  The  cheeks  and  jaws 
are  yellowish  white,  contrasting  abruj^tly  with  the  dark-coloured  neck.  The 
forehead  is  a  deep  red  chestnut ;  the  large  broad  ears  are  of  the  same 
tint,  fringed,  however,  with  jet  black.  The  forehead  ranges  hetw^een  vinous 
red  and  black  in  tint,  and  a  black  line  follows  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
down  to  the  nostrils.  The  muzzle  is  sepia-coloured,  but  there  is  a  faint 
rim  or  moustache  of  reddish  yellow  hair  round  the  upper  lii).  The  neck, 
shoulders,  barrel,  and  back  range  in  tone  from  sejjia  and  jet  black  to  rich 
vinous  red.  The  belly  is  blackish,  exce[)t  just  under  the  knees.  The  tail 
is  bright  chestnut  red,  with  a  small  black  tuft.  The  hindquarters,  hind 
and  fore  legs  are  either  snowy  white  or  pale  cream-colour,  touched  here 
and  there  with  orange.  They  are  boldly  marked,  however,  with  purple- 
black  stripes  and  splodges,  which  give  that  zebra-like  appearance  to  the 
limbs  of  the  okapi  that  caused  the  first  imperfect  account  of  it  to  indicate 
the  discovery  of  a  new  striped  horse.  The  soft  parts  of  the  animal  being 
as  yet  unknown,  it  cannot  be  stated  positively  that  the  okapi  possesses  a 
prehensile  tongue  like  the  giraffe,  but  the  long  and  flexible  lips  would 
seem  to  atone  for  the  very  weak  front  teeth.  It  is  probably  by  the  lij^s 
and  tongue  that  the  creature  gathers  the  leaves  on  which  it  feeds,  for 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives  it  lives  entirely  on  foliage  and 
small  twigs.  Like  all  living  ruminants  (except  the  camel),  it  has  no  front 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.     The  molars  are  very  like  those  of  the  giraffe. 

My  first  examination  of  the  skull  and  skin  of  the  okapi  caused  me  to 
name  it  tentatively  Helladotheriani.  The  Helladotfterlum  was  a  giraffe- 
like animal  that  existed  in  the  Tertiary  Epoch  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
India.  In  India  the  Ilelladotheriiun  attained  a  very  great  size,  but  the 
Greek  specimens  were  not  quite  as  large  as  the  modern  giraffe.  The 
HelladotheriuDi  was  hornless,  like  the  okapi,  and  in  another  point  it 
resembled  this  animal,  because  the  neck  was  not  disproportionately  long, 
and  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  were  nearly  equal  in  length.  The  okapi  bears 
on  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones  three  slight  prominences,  which  may  be 
the  commencement  of  horn-cores.  These  are  covered  outwardlv  with  little 
twists  of  hair.  From  the  shape  of  the  skull,  which  is  straight  and  not 
arched,  Professor  Kay  I>ankester  argues  that  the  okapi  has  never  developed 
horns.  Though  the  okapi  bears  certain  superficial  resemblances  to  the 
Idelladoiherium,  it  is  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  it  comes  nearest  in 
relationship    to    the    giraffe.       Being,    however,    sufficiently    different    from 
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both,  it  has  been  constituted  by  Professor  Eay  I^ankester  a  separate  genus, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  Okapia, 

So  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  existing  range  of  the  okapi  is  confined 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  Congo  Forest,  near  the  Semliki  Kiver.  The 
okapi  is  found  in  the  little  territory  of  Mboga,  which  is  an  outlying 
portion  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  It  is  also  found  in  the  adjoining 
province  of  tlie  Congo  Free  State.  This  same  forest,  I  believe,  conceals 
other  wonders  besides  the  okapi,  not  yet  brought  to  light,  including 
enormous  gorillas.  I  have  seen  photographs  of  these  huge  apes,  taken 
from  dead  animals  which  have  been  killed  by  the  natives  and  brought  in 
to  the  Belgians.  A  careful  search  might  reveal  several  other  strange 
additions  to  the  world's  mammalian  fauna. 

Quite  recently  fossil  remains  of  giraffe-like  animals  have  been  found 
in  Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Arabia,  India,  Greece,  Asia  ]Minor,  and 
Southern  Europe.  It  is  jirobable  that  the  okapi  and  the  giraffe  are  the 
last  two  surviving  forms  of  tins  group  in  tropical  Africa.  The  giraffe  has 
escaped  extermination  from  the  attacks  of  carnivorous  animals  by  developing 
keen  sight,  wary  habits,  and  a  size  of  enormous  bulk.  The  giraffe,  unlike 
the  oka[)i,  prefers  relatively  open  country,  dotted  with  low  acacia  trees, 
on  which  it  feeds.  Towering  up  above  these  trees,  the  giraffe  with  its 
large  eyes  can  scan  the  surrounding  country  from  an  altitude  of  twenty 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  in  this  way  during  the  daytime,  and  j)ossibly 
on  nights  that  are  not  too  dark,  can  detect  the  approach  of  a  troop  of 
lions,  the  only  creature  besides  man  which  can  do  it  any  harm.  Man, 
of  course,  has  done  his  level  best  to  exterminate  the  mammoth,  the 
Ur  ox,  the  quagga,  the  dodo,  and  the  auk.  But  for  the  presence  of  man. 
the  giraffe  might  have  been  one  of  the  lords  of  the  earth.  The  defence- 
less okapi,  however,  only  survived  by  slinking  into  the  densest  parts  of 
the  Congo  Poorest,  where  the  lion  never  penetrates,  and  where  the  leopard 
takes  to  a  tree  life  and  lives  on  monkeys.  The  only  human  enemies  of 
the  okapi  hitherto  have  been  the  Congo  Dwarfs  and  a  few  Bantu  negroes 
who  dwell  on  the  fringe  of  the  Congo  P^'orest.  How  much  longer  the 
okajii  will  survive  now  that  the  natives  possess  guns  and  collectors  are 
on  the  search  for  this  extraordinary  animal,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  earnestly,  that  both  the  British  and  Belgian 
Governments  will  combine  to  save  the  okapi  from  extinction. 

All  three  species  of  African  buffalo — Bos  caffer  (the  well-known  South 
or  P'.ast  African  buffalo)  ;  Bos  Leqiiinoctialis,  the  Central  African  buffalo  of 
Abyssinia  and  I^ake  Chad ;  and  Bos  ijumilus,  the  little  red  Congo  buffalo — 
are  represented  in  tlie  Uganda  Protectorate.  The  last-named  is  only  found 
within  these  limits  in  the  country  on  the  Congo  border,  in  the  western 
j)art   of  the  District  of  Toro.     Its  range  extends  to  the  easternmost  limits 
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of  the  great  Congo  Forest,  (It  is  said,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  forests 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Albert  Edward.)  This  creature  would  really 
seem  to  be  a  degenerate  development  of  the  African  buffalo,  and  not  a 
more  primitive  bovine.  The  least  specialised  of  all  the  African  buffaloes 
is  the  Central  African  type,  which  is  found  in  Kiagwe  (a  district  of  Uganda 
proper),  and  perhaps  also  in  Karamojo  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Nile  Province.  This  animal  has  a  much  less  marked  development  of  frontal 
boss  on  the  horn  than  in  Bos  caffer  and  B.  pumilti^.  The  horns  are  also 
proportionately  longer  and  flatter,  and  are  turned  more  backwards  towards 
the  neck  than  is  the  case  with  the  South  African  buffalo.  The  Central 
African  type,  therefore,  makes  an  approximation  to  the  Indian  buffaloes. 
The  South  African  buffalo  once  frequented  the  eastern,  central,  and  western 
districts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  as  well  as  the  Nile  Province,  in  great 
numbers.  But  the  cattle  plagues  which  began  to  ravage  these  countries 
(coming  thither  from  Dinkaland,  between  the  White  and  Blue  Niles)  in 
1883-4  and  in  subsequent  years  wrought  such  havoc  among  the  buffaloes 
that  the  South  African  species  is  now  extinct  in  many  parts  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate,  perhaps  only  lingering  in  Buddu  (west  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza),  Ankole,  Toro,  Unyoro,  and  between  the  Kile  and 
jNIount  Elgon.  The  horns  of  this  buffalo  in  Uganda  scarcely  differ  in 
size  or  development  of  frontal  boss  from  those  of  South  and  South 
Central  Africa.  The  Uganda  Nile  Province  almost  marks;  the  South 
African  buffalo's  most  northern  limit  of  range,  though  this  f^nimal  may 
extend  its  distribution  near  the  Nile  to  the  vicinity  of  Fashoda.  Its 
]}lace  is  taken  northwards  by  the  Central  African  type  {cequinoctudis), 
the  range  of  which  in  Central  Uganda  overlaps  that  of  the  South 
African  form,  for  the  Central  African  buffalo  reaches  the  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  in  the  District  of  Kiagwe,  and  is  also  found  in  Busoga. 

While  dealing  with  the  wild  oxen  of  Uganda,  a  few  words  might  be 
said  here  about  the  remarkable  long-horned  cattle  of  Ankole.'  This  race 
of  domestic  cattle,  which  is  found  in  Southern  Abyssinia  atid  in  Gala- 
land,  and  which  reappears  again  in  Ankole  (west  of  Uganda)  and  thence 
southwards  to  Tanganyika,  is  characterised  ordinarily  by  a  straight  back 
without,  or  almost  without,  a  hum[)  over  the  shoulders  and  by  horns  of 
gieat  length.  The  horns  have  an  outward  and  backward  curve.  They 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  photograj^hs.  This  long-horned 
breed  has  in  many  districts  of  Africa  mingled  with  the  other  tropical 
African  race  of  domestic  cattle,  the  humped  zebu  type  so  characteristic 
of  India.  In  the  Central  Province  of  Uganda  most  of  the  cattle  are  of 
this  mixed  race.  The  long-horned  type  (not  quite  so  pronounced)  reappears 
in  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi.  In  a  degenerate  form  also  it  is  met 
with    in    Western    Africa    in    the    Mandingo    countries    and    Senegambia. 
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The  interesting  question  arises,  Did  this  loag-bonied  type  originate  irotn 
a  wild  species  of  ox  in  Abyssinia  or  elsewhere  in  North-Eastem  Africa  V 
Both  the  long-horned,  straight-backed  type  of  ox  and  the  bumped  zeba, 
together  with  the  Eurasiatic  cattle  (Bos  taunts')  are  all  depicted  in  t  he 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt. 

There  is  no  form   of  wild   sheep   or   goat   known  to  exist  in  any  part 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  neither  the  ibex  of  the  Abyssinian  mouDtains 
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nor  the  maned  sheep  of  the  Nubian  and  Libyan  deserts.  The  domestic 
sheep  and  goats  are  of  those  types  comraon  to  tropical  Africa,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Persia,  and  certainly  had  an  Asiatic  origin. 

Wherever  there  is  not  thick  foi-est  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  there 
antelopes  of  many  kinds  are  found,  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  Within 
the  forest  itself  there  are  antelopes  also,  or  ruminants,  such  as  the 
tragelaphs,  which  are  incorrectly  included  under  that  designation.  In  the 
dense  [forests  of  Kuwenzori  and  of  Uganda  prosier  the  little  Cephnlophue 
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Antelopes  abound.  On  Euwenzori  these  are  of  a  species  new  to  science, 
with  a  coat  of  a  brilliant  cheatnut-red.  Elsewhere  there  is  the  common 
dujker  of  South  Africa,  which  is  an  ochreish  yellow  with  black  markings 
on  the  head ;  or  there  ia  the  little  blue  Cephalophns  of  Uganda.  This 
is  B.  tiny  antelope  hardly  larger  than  a  hare  {Cephalophua  equatorialia), 
of  a  deep  blue-grey  colour  inclining  to  black.  The  Baganda  make  beau- 
tiful rugs  of  the  small  skins  of  this  pretty  little  creature  (which  they  call 
"  entalaganya "),  many  skins  being  neatly  sewn  together. 


237.    A  H'mUJBl'CK  {kJPUICJ^KUs)  of  the  eastern   PUOVIKCE  Of  THE  I'GA 

Although  the  western  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  contains  a 
good  deal  of  dense  forest,  and  consequently  many  tracts  in  which  large 
-antelopes  are  not  found,  it  has,  nevertheless,  in  Buddu  (west  coast  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza),  in  Ankoie  (round  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza), 
and  in  the  Upper  Semliki  Valley  tracts  of  grass-land  or  park-like  country 
in  which  antelopes  abound  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  though  the 
si>eciesare  fewer  than  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Protectorate. 
In  these  western  districts  the  principal  antelopes  found  are  the  waterbuck 
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{C6bu8  defci88fi)j  Thomas's  kob  (Cobus  thomasi),  the  topi,  or  bastard 
hartebeest  (Damaliacus),  the  reedbuck,  the  oribi,  and  the  eland. 
The  most  remarkable  in  appearance  amongst  all  these  is  perhaps  the 
waterbuck  (Cobus  defassa).  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  South  African 
waterbuck  (C  dlipai'pryTiinua),  but  has  a  tendency  to  be  much  redder 
in  the  colour  of  its  coat,  especially  on  the  head,  which  in  some  specimens 
is  vinous  red  and  bright  chestnut,  with  bold  white  markings.  The  horns, 
above   all,   are    superb.     One  pair   we  got   was   thirty-six  inches   measured 
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238.     HORNS  OF   COBUS  DI£FASSA   (?)   FROM   THE   SEMLIKI   VALLEY 

along  the  curve.  I  give  an  illustration  of  the  head  of  one  of  these 
magnificent  waterbuck.  In  this  particular  case  the  horns  were  over 
thirty-two  inches  in  length.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  to 
be  seen  in  Africa  to  watch  a  herd  of  these  fine  creatures  in  the  valley 
of  the  Semliki  River.  Thev  had  but  little  fear  of  man,  so  much  so  that 
one  could  walk  about  amongst  them  almost  as  freely  as  through  a  herd 
of  deer  in  a  park.  They  were  moving  slowly  along,  grazing,  in  thin, 
short  grass  which  flowered  in  remarkable  white  flossy  plumes.  The 
waterbuck  were  very  red  in  colour,  with  black  points  and  touches  of 
white  about   the   bodj^ ;    the   thin   grass   through    which   they   moved   was^ 
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emerald-green  in  stem  and  leaf,  and  bore  thia  blossom  of  silvery  white 
on  the  surface,  which  the  wind  swayed  into  foam-like  ripples.  The  river 
lay  below  in  bold  sweeps  of  sky-blue  broken  here  and  there  by  purple-green 
clumps  of  thickly  foliaged  trees.  As  a  hackground  to  this  scene  rose  the 
grand  heights  of  Kuwenzori,  of  a  blue  not  much  deeper  than  the  azure 
of  the  sky,  showing  here  and  there  flakes  of  white,  which  were  snow  or 
cloud.  The  females  of  these  waterbuck,  as  indeed  of  all  the  Cobus  genus, 
are  without  horns.  Their  large  ears  are  blunt;  black  noses  give  them 
rather  an  asinine  appearance. 

The    Cobtis  tkoviasi   antelopes   are  pretty,   graceful   creatures,   of  jMile 
straw-yellow,  with  black  streaks  on  the  legs,  and  white  stomachs.     Occasionally 


239.  Thomas's  kob  [com/i  thoiiasi) 

there  is  an  individual  with  a  grey-white  back,  a  "  sport "  which  may  be 
initiating  a  new  species. 

In  the  Nile  Province,  and  perhaps  also  in  Northern  Unyoro,  the  white- 
eared  kob  (^CiA)v,8  leucotis)  abounds. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  Protectorate,  though  offering  country  often 
lacking  in  water  and  a  climate  which  at  times  is  unbearably  hot,  and  the 
countries  round  Elgon,  Baringo,  and  Naivasha,  give  possibly  the  finest 
sport  in  the  way  of  a  varied  collection  of  big  game,  especially  amongst 
antelopes.  In  the  north-eastern  jwirt  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  there 
are  probably  a  few  white-bearded  gnus  still  lingering.  There  are  Jackson's 
hartebeest.  Coke's  hartebeest,  the  bastard  hartebeest,  the  pallah,  reedbuck, 
roan  antelope,  orys,  Grant's  gazelle,  Thomson's  gazelle,  Peters's  gazelle,  the 
long-necked  Waller's  gazelle,  the  waterbuck,  Thomas's  kob,  the  oribi,  the 
tnadoqua,   various   kinds  of   duyker,   kuda,  eland,  and   bushbuck,   and,   in 
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the  Man  forests,  a  tragelaph  of  a  new  kind  not  jet  fully  described,  but 
allied  to  the  broad-horned  tragelaph  of  West  Africa. 

In  the  Nile  Province  and  in  Northern  Unyoro  the  handsome  Baker's 
roan  antelope  is  found. 

Amongst  Uganda  antelopes  the  pallah  is  a  very  fine  form.  This  animal 
is  found  in  the  north,  north -central,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Protectorate. 
It  ranges  thence  northwards  to  the  vicinity  of  Abyssinia,  and  southwards 
(formerly)  to  Cape  Colony,  while  another  species  is  found  in  parts  of  the 
Congo  region,     So  far  as  I  know,  the  pallah  type,  like  the  rhinoceros  and 


zehra,  does  not  stretch  across  the  continent  to  the  Niger.  It  is  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  type  of  antelo]>e,  which  appears  to  he  rather  an  old  form 
and  very  near  to  the  stock  from  which  the  harteheests  and  gnus  sprang. 
The  pallah,  on  the  other  hand,  is  allied  to  the  gazelle  group,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  connecting  link  between  these  antelopes  and  the  bubalines. 
In  colour  it  is  a  rich  chestnut- brown  with  a  pinkish  gloss.  The  median 
line  of  the  back  and  tail,  the  outlines  of  the  hindquarters,  the  tips  of  the 
ears,  and  patches  on  the  feet  are  diversified  by  bold  black  markings.  The 
skin  of  an  animal  in  good  condition  has  a  beautiful,  satin-like  gloss,  which 
is  well  represented  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 

I  give  here  an  illustration  (photograph   from  a  dead  animalj  of  a  very 
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remarkable  tuminant,  Speke'a  tragelaph  {Limnotragus  spekei),  a  creature 
which  inhabits  the  large  swamps  of  the  more  tropical  portions  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  The  tragelaphs  are  a  group  of  hollow-bomed  ruminanta 
incorrectly  included  under  the  designation  of  antelope.  They  are  in  reality 
no  more  antelopes  than  they  are  oxen,  and,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  are  more 
closely  allied  in  origin  to  the  last-named  group.  All  hollow-horned 
ruminants — oxen,  tragelaphs,  capricorns,  goats  and  sheep  and  antelopes — 
are  very  closely  allied  in  structure,  but  they  might  be  more  correctly 
grouped   than  tbey  are,  in  homogeneous  divisions.     The  capricorns,  goats. 


sheep,  and  antelopes  have  one  almost  constant  feature  in  the  structure  of 
their  horns.  These  are  annulated  with  distinct  rings  of  growth,  which  in 
most  instances  develop  into  very  apparent  transverse  ridges.  In  the  oxen 
and  tragelaphs  there  are  but  faint  traces  of  these  regular  annulations,  if, 
indeed,  there  are  any  traces  at  all.  The  common  ancestor  of  the  oxen, 
the  tragelaphs,  and  the  great  group  of  ring-horned  ruminants  had  short 
triangular  horns,  the  laminations  of  which  may  have  taken  the  form  of 
regular  rings  of  growth.  The  lowest  existing  type  of  ox — the  anoa— has 
horns  nearly  triangular  in  section.  The  early  tragelaphs,  like  the  nilghai 
of  India,  also  had  triangular  horns.  Karly  in  the  history  of  the  tragelaphs, 
however,  the  boms  in  their  upward  growth  began  to  take  a  spiral  direction. 


and  these  spirally  directed  horns  (though  this  feature  has  independently 
■developed  in  certain  antelopes  and  goats)  are  universally  typical  of  the 
■existing  tragelaphs,  and  are  found  in  a  marked  degree  in  such  forms  as 
the  kudu. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  existing  in  the  world  one  tragelaphine 
species  in  India,  the  nilghai,  and  about  fourteen  valid  species  in  Africa, 
amongst  which  may  be  enumerated  the  eland,  kudu,  dwarf  kudu,  broad- 
homed  tragelaph,  the  bushbucks,  and  the  water-loving  Speke's  tragelaph. 
This  animal,  which  has  a  congener  called  Selous'  tragelaph  in  Barotse- 
land,  is  really  a  large  form  of  husbbuck  which  has  become  specially 
Adapted  to  an  existence  in  the  water,  especially  in  marshes.  There 
is  also  a  West  African  type  which  from  its  handsome  appearance  is 
-called  the  "  Pleasant "  tragelaph.  In  all  these  three  forms — Limnotragus 
■epekei,  L.  sdousi,  and  L.  ip'alua — the  hoofs  are  much  prolonged,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  under  side  of  the  foot 
is  without  hair,  the  false  hoofs  are  much  developed,  the  two  toes  spread 
widely,  and  the  creature  is  thus  able  to  walk  with  ease  over  spongy 
vegetable  growth.  In  colour  Speke's  tragelaph  is  a  dark  mouse-brown, 
tending  sometimes  to  chocolate.  The  young  and  the  females  are  a  little 
more  chestnut  in  colour,  and  have  faint  white  markings.  The  males 
.alone  develop  horns.  This  creature  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day- 
time in  the  water,  with  little  more  than  its  nose  showing  above  the  surface. 
It   feeds   on   the  young   shoots   of  papyrus   and   on    the   leaves   of  marsh 
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plantB.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  travellers 
have  done,  that  it  is  unfit  for  progression  on  land.  It  can  take  treiDendous 
leaps,  and  gets  over  the  ground  at  a  great  pace,  little,  if  at  all,  hindered 
by  its  splay  feet. 

The  orycteropus,  or  ant  bear,  s  huge  edentate  of  nocturnal  habits,  is 
found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  though  not,  I  believe, 
in  Uganda  pro[:er  or  in  the  Western  Province.  It  is,  however,  very  common 
in  the  Kift  Valley,  round  about  Lake  Baringo,  and  in  Kavirondo,  to  the 
south  of  Mount  Elgon,  Here  it  enters  largely  into  the  native  beast 
stories.  The  only  other  edentate  in  the  country,  of  course,  is  the  manis, 
a  creature  so  utterly  distinct  in  formation  from  the  ant  bear  (though 
not  so  far  removed  from  the  armadillos  and  other  edentates  of  South 
America)  that  several   biologists  have  considered   the  orycteropus  to   have 
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DO  affinities  with  the  other  edentates,  but  to  be  separately  descended 
from  some  other  mamnialiaD  Btock.  The  luanis  lives  on  trees,  and,  like 
the  orjcteropus,  feeds  on  ants  and  termitei',  licking  them  up  with  the 
long,  sticky  tongue  which  is  protraded  from  its  tiny  month.  In  captivity 
the  manis  seldom  thrives,  though  it  can  be  got  to  eat  finely  chopped 
meat  and  milk.     It  is  covered  from  its  snout  to  the  tip  of  its  tail  with 


Cartitngi^ 


large  overlapping  scales  of  a  horay  texture,  though  there  is  hair  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body.  The  mouth  is  reduced  to  a  mere  hole,  but  the 
creature  has  means  of  offence  in  its  sharp  claws  and  of  defence  in  its 
horny  armour.  When  in  captivity,  until  tame  or  unless  trying  to  escape, 
it  rolls  itself  into  a  ball.  In  this  condition  one  must  be  wary  about 
taking  it  up,  as  it  has  a  way  of  straightening  itself  and  nipping  the 
fingers  between  the  hard  serrated  scales.  The  manis  of  Uganda,  like 
that   of  West   Africa,    sometimes,   if  it   descries   a  possible   enemy  whilst 
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climbing  a  tree,  flings  its  body  backnards  and  remains  perfectly  immobile, 
with  tbe  short  front  legs  tucked  up,  whilst  tbe  tail  is  firmly  pressed 
against  the  tree-trunk.  The  sharp  toothed  edges  of  the  scales  press 
into  the  bark,  and  with  the  hind  feet  maintain  the  creature  in  position. 
The  body  may  fall  back  to  an  angle  of  30"  from  the  vertical  tree- 
trunk.  In  this  attitude  the  manis  resembles  exactly  the  grey,  scaly 
commencement  of  a  branch  which  near  its  junction  with  the   trunk  has 


been  broken  off.  The  manis  naturally  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  the  natives,  enters  into  their  stories,  and  is  one  of  the  totems  of 
the  Baganda  clans. 


The  Uganda  Protectorate  is  very  rich  in  birds.  In  no  part  of  Africa 
that  I  have  ever  visited  has  bird  life  seemed  so  abundant  and  so  omni- 
present. In  attempting  to  describe  the  landscapes  in  the  first  chapters 
of  this  book  it  has  been  constantly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  bird  element 
in  the  scenery.     The  least  obser\ant  European  sojourner  in  the  Rift  Valley 


t 
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must  be  conscious  of  the  black  chats  with  white  patches  on  their 
wings,  hopping  about  the  settlements,  courting,  singing,  fluttering  their 
wings,  and  turning  back  their  tails.  The  flamingoes  on  Lakes  Naivasha 
and  Hannington,  the  colleges  of  marabou  storks,  the  companies  of  crown 
cranes,  the  solitary  stalking  secretary  bird,  the  wheeling  kites,  the  griflfon 
vultures,  the  black  and  white  Egyptian  vultures  with  yellow  beaks  and 
yellow  legs,  the  gorgeous,  glossy  starlings,  with  their  plumage  of  iridescent 
blue-green  and  copper-red,  the  brightly  coloured  or  extravagantly  plumed 
widow  finches  and  weaver  birds  are  all  familiar  objects  in  the  landscapes 
of  the  Eastern  Province.  The  grey  parrots,  and  the  many  richly  plumed 
plantain-eaters  and  turacos  in  the  forests  of  the  Central,  Western,  and 
Uganda  Provinces,  the  screaming  fish  eagles,  the  brown  Necrosyrtea  vulture, 
the  grey  Spizcuitus  eagles,  and  the  handsome  bateleur  and  black-crested 
eagles,  the  sun  birds,  barbets,  green  parrots,  green  pigeons,  blue  and  mauve 
rollers  are  seldom  absent  from  one's  sight  in  the  daytime  as  one  traverses 
the  forests  and  the  grassy  down  country  in  Uganda,  Toro,  Busoga,  and 
Elgon.  The  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  of  jbhe  other  lakes,  the 
marshes  and  back-waters  of  the  Nile,  are  frequented  by  countless  water- 
birds,  by  whale-headed  storks  and  saddle-billed  storks,  by  herons  of  gigantic 
size  or  minute,  rail-like  form — herons  that  are  snow-white  in  many  species, 
or  dark  slaty  blue  or  fawn-colour ;  by  spur-wjnged  geese,  Egyptian  geese, 
knob-nosed  ducks,  and  the  exquisite  little  *'  pygmy  goose " ;  by  pelicans, 
cormorants,  and  darters,  to  name  only  a  few  among  the  more  prominent 
types. 

I  will  attempt  to  give  a  few  notes  concerning  the  more  common, 
striking,  or  rare  members  of  this  avi-fauna. 

In  India  and  Africa  there  is  a  group  of  birds  related  to  the  finches  and 
starlings  which  are  called  weaver  birds  from  their  habits  of  interlacing 
grass  and  leaf  stalks  into  a  regular  network  to  form  their  pendent  nests, 
A  section  of  these  weaver  birds  is  known  as  widow  finches,  from  the  fact 
that  the  male  during  the  breeding  season  develops  his  tail  feathers  into 
extraordinary  plumes  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  body.  The  most 
extravagant  of  all  these  birds  in  the  development  of  tail  is  Chera  prognCy 
of  which  a  picture  is  given.  This  bird  is  found  in  parts  of  South  Africa, 
and  reappears  again  (strange  to  say)  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  In  this  Chera  (which  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush) 
not  only  are  the  plumes  of  the  tail  such  as  would  be  remarkable  in  size 
in  a  gamecock,  but  the  primaries  and  secondaries  of  the  wings  appear  also 
to  be  permanently  enlarged  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  body,  in  order  to 
assist  in  supporting  this  enormous  tail.  The  female  is  a  small  finch-like 
bird,  with  a  flat  tail  not  out  of  the  common.  The  male  in  this  species  is 
supposed   to  drop   these    heavy   plumes  after  the  breeding  season.     When 
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these  birds  are  flying  through  the  air  they  seem  to  be  almost  supported, 
as  by  a  parachute,  on  the  outspread  tail  feathers,  and  to  float  on  these 
expanded  plumes.  When  the  bird  is  in  full  flight,  yet  slackening  pace 
with  a  view  to  perching  on  a  twig,  the  tail  feathers  curl  forwards  and 
diverge  in  a  most  shapely  manner.  Another  common  widow  finch  in 
Uganda  is  Pentkdria  ai-d-e^ta.  It  is  like  anything  but  the  conventional 
widow  in  its  gorgeous  plumage  of  head  and  neck,  just  as  its  companion 
in  my  water-colour  drawing  is  known  to  "  the  trade  "  as  the  "  bishop  finch  " 
(Pyromelana),  though  it  does  not  resemble  the  usual  clothing  of  a  bishop. 
In  the  spring  months   in    that  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  which  is 


north  of  the  equator  (but  perhaps  again  in  the  autumn)  the  males  of  these 
widow  finches  develop  extravagant  tail  plumes  in  the  genera  Ckera, 
Pentketria,  and  Vidua,  and  in  other  kinds,  such  as  the  bishop  finch,  blaze 
out  instead  into  gorgeous  red  or  yellow  body  plumage.  The  male  would 
then  appear  to  be  courted  or  followed  by  five  or  six  females,  who  are 
assiduous  in  claiming  his  attentions.  These  pretty  creatures  are  never 
absent  on  bright,  sunny  days  from  the  landscapes  of  flowering  grass  and 
blossoming  shrubs.  The  male,  followed  by  his  covey  of  adoring  hens,  flits 
from  one  grass  patch  to  another,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  harsh  tittle  cries 
which  come  from  the  squabbling  and  jealous  hens. 

There  are  few  districts  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  without  the  beautiful 
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glossy  starlings,  but  these  birds  appear  to  be  more  than  usually  abundant 
or  prominent  round  about  Lake  Baringo.  Being  quite  unmolested  by  the 
Masai  and  Kam&sia,  they  frequent  the  outnkirts  of  villages  in  large  numbers, 
making  an  impressive  display  as  they  settle  in  flocks  on  the  bare  skeletons 
of  leafless  trees. 

In  the  Uganda  Protectorate  the  crow  tribe  is  represented,  in  the 
lower  lying  and  more  tropical  jwrtions,  by  the  well-known  black  and  white 
crow  of  tropical  Africa;  on  the  high  plateaus  and  mountains  by  the  white- 
necked  raven,  and  also  by  a  black  crow  which  is  apparently  Heterocorax 
capensis.      On  the  Nandi  Platean  is  found  a  remarkable  looking  corvine. 


which  I  illustrate.  This  bird  in  habits  and  general  appearance  strongly 
resembles  a  rook.  It  has  a  way  of  perching  on  trees  in  the  middle  of  a 
camp  and  cawing  until  the  exasperated  traveller  who  suffers  from  nerves  is 
inclined  to  go  out  and  shoot  it.     Its  scientific  name  is  Mhinocorax  affi.nis. 

There  is  the  usual  abundance  of  bulhuls,  warblers,  and  thrushes  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  tropical  Africa,  In  connection  with  these  birds 
I  am  weary  of  contradicting  the  foolish  old  dictum  that  in  the  tropica 
birds,  though  gorgeous  of  plumage,  do  not  sing.  In  Uganda,  as  in  British 
Central  Africa,  one's  ear  is  constantly  delighted  with  the  songs  of  thrushes, 
warblers,  and  bulbuls. 

Amongst  barbets  may  be  mentioned  the  very  common  and  very  beautiful 
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crimson-breasted  barbet,  found  in  all  the  well-wooded  regions  of  the 
Protectorate,  and  illustrated  in  this  book. 

Honey-guides  (Indicator)  are  present,  but  one  does  not  hear  much  from 
the  natives  of  their  services  in  leading  man  to  the  hives  of  wild  bees,, 
though  the  practice  is  not  unknown  to  the  natives.  There  is  a  very 
common  and  very  handsome  species  of  purple  and  white  cuckoo  (amongst 
many  other  birds  of  this  tribe).  The  mouse  birds  {Coliu8)  play  in  every 
thicket,  but  I  have  not  noticed  them  as  present  in  the  dense  tropical 
forests. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  birds  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  must  certainly  be  named  the  great  blue  plantain-eater. 
This  bird,  which  is  called  scientifically  Coi^thceola  cristaUi,  is  the 
largest  member  of  that  remarkable  group  of  purely  African  birds  which 
are  known  as  the  plantain-eaters  or  turacos.  The  family  of  the  turacos 
(Mitsaphagidce)  occupies  a  rather  central  position  in  the  classification  of 
birds.  The  nearest  relations  of  the  group  are  with  the  cuckoos,  but  there 
are  also  interesting  affinities  to  Opisthocovnia*  to  the  parrots,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  gallinaceous  birds.  There  is  a  remarkable  superficial  resem- 
blance between  the  species  now  illustrated — the  great  blue  plantain-eater 
and  the  tree-haunting  gallinaceous  curassows  of  South  America.  As  already 
stated,  the  range  of  the  Musophagidce  is  confined  to  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara  Desert.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  its  genera  are 
represented  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  cited 
of  any  other  part  of  Africa,  for  here  the  western,  eastern,  and  southern 
forms  all  meet.  Here  we  have  the  prince  of  the  order,  the  great  blue 
plantain-eater  (Corythcjeola)^  the  violaceous  plantain-eater  (Musaphaga)^ 
the  grey  plantain-eater  (Schizorhis),  the  GymnoschizorhiSj  the  GcdUrex^ 
and  the  turaco  {Corythaix).  The  great  blue  plantain-eater  is  found  in 
Uganda  proper,  and  thence  westwards  throughout  the  Congo  basin.  It 
is  a  very  bold  bird,  rather  preferring  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations 
than  averse  to  the  proximity  of  man.  Through  the  hours  of  daylight 
it  is  for  ever  shouting,  boo-hooing,  braying,  and  shrieking  from 
the  branches  of  big  trees.  It  is  perpetually  pursuing  its  comrades  or 
mates  with  sportive  leaps  from  branch  to  branch.  When  too  closely 
observed  by  man,  the  bird  has  a  woodpecker-like  habit  of  dodging  round 
the  bole  of  a  tree,  keeping  out  of  sight  and  out  of  aim.  The  female  in 
this  genus  (unlike  the  others)  is  distinctly  smaller  than  the  male  and 
much  more  dingily  coloured.  In  size  the  male  bird  is  equal  to  a  large 
pheasant. 

The  hornbills  are  well  represented.     There  is  the  strange-looking  ground 

*  A  strange  and  primitive  type  of  tree-haunting  bird  frequenting  the  forests  of 
South  America— the  "hoatsin." 
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hornbill,  an  instance  of  force  of  circumstances  transforming  a  "  small  " 
bird  of  arboreal  habits  (in  its  origin)  into  a  large  ground-frequenting  bird, 
the  short  legs  of  its  family  becoming  long,  and  its  whole  outward 
appearance  presenting  a  remarkable  but  misleading  resemblance  to  the 
gallinaceous  birds.  In  the  forests  may  be  seen — and  henrd — the  large 
black  and  white  horn  bills  with  enormous  helmeted  beaks.  The  cry  of 
these  birds  is  unusually  loud,  penetrating,  and  varied  in  sound,  sometimes 
resembling  the  raving  cries  of  a  woman  maddened  by  fright  and  pain,  at 
other  times  being  the  caricature  of  a  donkey's  bray.  The  smaller  hornbills 
of  the  genus  TocmtSy  with  their  black,  white,  and  brown  plumage,  and 
black  or  red  beaks,  are  very  common,  especially  in  the  east  and  central 
parts  of  the  Protectorate.  Being  absolutely  uneatable  and  not  usually 
attractive  in  plumage,  they  are  bold,  and  constantly  thrusting  themselves 
on  the  traveller's  notice. 

Amongst  parrots,  there  is  the  grey  parrot  of  West  Africa,  not  differing 
at  all  in  colour  of  plumage  from  the  parrots  found  along  the  course  of 
the  Congo.  The  range  of  this  bird  would  appear  to  be  increasing  rapidly 
at  the  present  time.  About  fifty  years  ago  (according  to  the  stories  of 
Arabs  and  Swahilis)  it  had  just  reached  the  west  coast  of  Tanganyika,  and 
had  perhaps  penetrated  eastwards  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  as  far  as 
Kavirondo.  It  has  now  made  its  way  across  to  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Nyasa  and  to  the  east  coast  of  Tanganyika,  and  thence  up  the  course  of  the 
Malagarazi  River.  From  Kavirondo  it  has  spread  eastwards  to  the  Nandi 
forests  and  thence  right  across  the  Rift  Valley  to  Kikuyu,  whence  it  will 
probably  soon  reach  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Already  this  bird  would 
seem  to  be  developing  sub-species  that  may  in  time  become  valid  species. 
Besides  Paittacus  teifiineh  of  Sierra  I^eone,  which  is  a  distinct  species  and 
a  grey  parrot  without  a  red  tail,  the  grey  parrots  of  Prince's  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  are  becoming  different  in  coloration  to  the 
ordinary  type.  The  grey  plumage  is  developing  into  a  dull  purple,  while 
the  scarlet  tail  is  becoming  violet-red,  the  upper  mandible  of  the  beak  has 
lengthened,  and  in  some  respects  the  parrot  in  Prince's  Island  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  raptorial  birds,  which  the  natives  say  it  is  driving  from  the 
island.  In  the  interior  of  Angola  and  the  south-western  part  of  the  Congo 
basin  tlie  grey  of  the  grey  parrot  is  turning  to  white  and  pink,  some  of 
these  birds  actually  becoming  pink  all  over,  with  a  scarlet  tail.  In  Uganda 
the  plumage  is  the  normal  colour  as  we  know  it — ash-grey  and  whitish 
grey,  with  a  bright  scarlet  tail.  The  youog  birds  are  captured  by  the 
natives  from  the  nesting  places  (holes  in  trees)  and  are  easily  tamed. 
Yet  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  Baganda  never  commenced  this  practice 
until  taught  to  do  so  by  the  Swahili  porters  from  the  coast,  who  of  course 
were    incited  thereto   by    the   Europeans   and  Indians ;    for  it   very   rarely 
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occurs  to  the  Negro  as  a  matter  of  ioitiative  to  domesticate  the  birds  and 
beasts  around  him.  In  parts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  there  are  love- 
birds, and  there  are  several  species  of  the  Pceocephalus  (usually  green, 
grey,  and  sulphur-yellow  in  colour). 

There  is  nothing  specially  remarkable  about  the  gallinaceous  birds.  All 
through  the  Protectorate  guinea-fowl  are  extremely  abundant,  but  they 
appear  to  belong  only  to  the  two  common  species,  the  crested  (GuUera 
'pucherani)  and  the  horned  (Nuraida  ptUorhyncha).  The  crested  crane  is 
found  throughout  the  Protectorate,  but  T  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
member  of  the  crane  family  within  its  limits. 

As  regards  birds  of  prey,  a  word  might  be  said  about  the  distribution 
of  the  vultures.  Throughout  the  Protectorate  is  found  that  common — and 
commonplace — Necrosyrtes  mondchus,  a  small  brown  vulture  with  a  whitish 
head  and  neck.  This  is  the  common  vulture  from  Sierra  Leone  on  the 
west  to  Mombasa  on  the  east,  and  from  Fashoda  on  the  north  to  the 
Zambezi  on  the  south.  It  is  a  near  ally  of  the  much  more  strikingly 
coloured  Egyptian  vulture.  This  last  bird,  however,  only  penetrates  into 
the  Rudolf  Province  and  Bift  Valley  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate. 
Although  the  big  vultures  of  the  genera  Otogype  and  Gyps  are  entirely 
absent  from  the  forested  regions  of  Africa,  they  make  their  appearance  in 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  two  directions  in  the  same  arid  portions  of  the 
Eastern  Province  and  the  countries  round  Lake  Rudolf,  and  again  in 
the  dryer  part  of  the  Semliki  Valley,  between  Ruwenzori  and  the  Congo 
Forest.  As  a  general  rule  it  should  be  noted  that  between  the  Zambezi 
on  the  south  and  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  Northern  Sudan,  vultures  as 
devourers  of  dead  men  and  beasts  are  not  such  common  objects  as  in  the 
desert  or  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  African  continent.  The  common 
Neophron  vulture  frequents  the  vicinity  of  all  camps  and  settlements  in 
order  to  feed  on  ofifal  and  excrement  much  more  than  for  the  purpose  of 
devouring  corpses.  Marabou  storks  and  kites  do  a  great  deal  more  of  this 
work  than  the  vultures,  besides,  of  course,  the  hyaenas  and  jackals.  Never- 
theless, wherever  the  big  vultures  are  present  one  may  expect  to  see  the 
truly  picturesque  spectacle  of  the  huge-winged,  by  no  means  ugly  birds 
hopping  and  flapping  and  croaking  and  guzzling  over  a  dead  body,  so 
covering  up  the  bloody  part  of  the  scene  with  their  splendid  wings  as  to 
deprive  it  of  any  element  of  horror. 

The  black-crested  eagle  and  the  screaming  chocolate  and  white 
fish  eagle  are  very  common  and  very  beautiful  objects  amongst  the 
Uganda  birds. 

The  bateleur  eagle  is  perhaps  in  coloration  the  brightest  and  most 
conspicuous  of  all  the  birds  of  prey.  This  eagle  is  remarkable  for  its 
very  short  tail  feathers.     These  are  reduced  to  a  length  scarcely  exceeding 
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three  inches,  so  that  the  bird  when  flying  appears  to  be  almost  without 
a  tail.  The  bateleur  eagle  is  solely  confined  in  its  distribution  to  those 
parts  of  the  African  continent  which  lie  within  the  tropics  and  outside 
the  forest  regions  of  West  Africa.  This  eagle  was  probably  first  made 
known  to  science  from  Senegal,  and  its  name — "  bateleur  ^' — appears  to 
be  a  French  version  of  a  Senegalese  name.  In  the  classification  of  the 
eagles  it  is  usually  placed  with  the  sea  eagle  group,  the  members  of  which 
often  exhibit  bright  contrasts  of  colour  in  their  plumage.  The  bateleur 
eagle  lives  chiefly  on  small  mammals.  It  hangs  almost  motionless  in  the 
air  with  widely  expanded  wings,  or  swoops  in  a  series  of  circles,  its  large 
eyes  being  fixed  intently  on  the  earth  beneath  in  search  of  some  creature 
on  which  it  may  make  its  fatal  descent.  When  it  strikes  its  prey  on  the 
ground  it  almost  invariably  opens  the  wings  and  brings  them  round 
in  a  semi-circle,  ready  to  shield  its  body  from  a  counter-attack  or  possibly 
to  protect  its  prey  from  any  counter-swoop  by  a  hungry  rival.  This  eagle 
is  never  met  with  in  thickly  wooded  country,  but  is  usually  characteristic 
of  the  drier  portions  of  Africa,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  grass-lands. 

The  sacred  and  iridescent  ibises  are  met  with  very  frequently — the 
former  wherever  it  is  open  and  marshy,  and  the  latter  rather  more 
amongst  forested  regions.  Beautiful  white  egrets  of  several  species  and 
different  sizes  rejoice  the  eye  with  their  graceful  forms  and  effects  of 
absolute  snow-white.  The  smaller  kinds  follow  the  cattle  about  to  relieve 
them  of  insects.  The  larger  birds  fish  in  all  the  creeks  and  pools. 
When  I  was  residing  at  Entebbe  large  flocks  of  the  smaller  egrets  would 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  my  lawn,  hunt  busily  there  for  grasshoppers, 
and  then  disappear,  being  so  conscious  of  their  usefulness  as  to  betray 
little  or  no  fear  of  man. 

Amongst  storks  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  frequently-met-with 
marabou.  The  beautiful  saddle-billed  stork  is  fortunately  still  common, 
and  I  ventured  to  place  it  on  the  protected  list  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  needless  attack.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  storks. 
Its  long  beak  is  crimson-scarlet  with  a  black  band,  and  with  a  saddle  or 
excrescence  of  bright  yellow.  The  neck  is  glossy  bluish-black,  the  wings 
and  tail  are  iridescent  copper,  bottle-green  and  blue-black,  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  being  snowy  white.  Another  handsome  stork  is  the  tantalus,  with 
a  long  curved  beak  of  lemon-yellow  touched  with  crimson,  black  wings, 
and  white  body,  and  the  shoulder  feathers  tipped  with  the  most  exquisite 
rose-pink. 

The  whale-headed  stork  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  bird  in  Uganda. 
In  its  range  and  distribution  it  seems  to  be  very  nearly  limited  to  the 
area  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  though  it  extends  north-west  down  the 
Nile    as    far    as    the    vicinity    of   Fashoda,    and   into   the   Eahr-al-6hazal 
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region.*  The  whale-headed  stork  is  of  doubtful  affinities  :  in  all  probability 
it  is  more  closely  related  to  the  herons  than  to  the  storks.  It  really 
seems  to  be  an  independent  development  from  some  primitive  stork-like 
form,  like  the  existing  tufted  umbre  (Scoptis  wmbretta).  This  is  a  brown 
biid  with  a  short,  broad  beak  not  unlike  that  of  the  whale-headed  stork. 
The  Scopus  is  confined  in  its  range  to  tropical  Africa.  Balcenicepa  rex 
is  very  rarely  seen  on  the  shores  of  broad  rivers  or  open  spaces  of  water; 
it  generally  frequents  marshes  and  narrow  backwaters  or  inlets.  It  feeds 
principally  on  fish,  but  probably  also  swallows  crustaceans  and  molluscs. 
These  birds  are  generally  seen  in  pairs,  presumably  male  and  female. 
The  first  specimens  were  sent  to  England  from  the  Upper  Nile  by  the 
traveller,  trader,  and  consul,  Petherick.  They  were  supposed  to  be  restricted 
in  their  distribution  to  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  and  the  Upper  Nile.  It  is 
forty-one  years  since  these  earlier  specimens  were  received  by  the  British 
Museum.  The  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  cut  us  oflf  from  access  to  the  regions 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  for  some  reasons  1  cannot  give  no  one  appears  to 
have  observed  the  existence  of  this  bird  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Soon  after  we  reached  Entebbe,  in  Uganda,  however, 
my  assistant,  Doggett,  when  out  shooting  one  day  brought  home  a 
specimen  of  BalvenicepSj  and  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  quite  common 
in  the  creeks  close  to  the  Government  station  at  Entebbe.  When  the 
British  Museum  had  been  supplied  with  sufficient  specimens,  the  bird 
was  placed  on  the  protected  list,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  preserve  from  extinction  so  remarkable  a  creature. 

Grebes  are  very  common  on  the  smaller  crater  lakes  and  most  other 
sn:all  pieces  of  water  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  The  various  ducks  and 
geese  in  their  effect  on  the  landscapes  have  been  alluded  to  in  many 
passages  of  this  book.  Those  interested  in  their  distribution  can  find  the 
species  enumerated  in  the  appendices  of  this  chapter.  The  striped-headed 
gull,  one  or  more  species  of  terns,  and  red-beaked  scissor- bills  are  common 
on  the  great  lakes.  The  plovers,  thick-knees,  lily-trotters  and  coursers, 
the  snipe,  knots,  and  stilt- plovers,  are  all  common  African  species,  and  do 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  offer  anything  peculiar  to  the  Protectorate.  The 
same  may  be  said  about  pigeons,  though  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
beautiful,  if  common,  Golnmha  guinea^  a  West  African  bird  which  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  well-wooded  parts  of  the  Protectorate,  and  which 
I  have  illustrated  in  this   book. 

*  It  seems  curious  that  a  fish-eating  water-bird  should  be  restricted  in  its  range  to 
the  Nile  basin.  It  may  be  that  the  Upper  Congo  and  Tanganyika  are  not  marshy 
enough.  Sir  Henry  Stanley  asserts  that  the  Baloeniceps  is  found  on  the  Upper  Congo » 
and  the  present  writer  believed  as  far  back  as  1882  that  he  had  seen  it  on  the 
marshes  of  the  Kunene  in  South- West  Africa. 
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The  ostriches  found  within  the  Uganda  Protectorate  appear  to  be  the 
northern  and  East  Africao  species.  At  the  present  time  there  are  three 
types  of  ostriches  in  Africa — that  of  South  Africa  (south  of  the  Zambezi); 
the    East  Afiican  ostrich ;  and  the   northern  ostrich,  which   was   formerly 


found  right  across  the  Sahara  from  the  Sudan  and  Nigeria  to  Tunis  and 
Algeria,  and  from  Senegal  eastwards  to  Syria  and  Arabia.  (The  ostrich 
also  in  pre-historic  times  existed  in  South  Eussia  and  Western  India.) 
The  Somaliland  or  East  African  ostrich  has,  as  a  rule,  poor  plumes  in  the 
male,  and    the   feathers  of  commerce  are  for   the  most   i»art  derived  from 
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the  northern  and  southern  tyjies  of  the  bird.  The  feathers  of  the  Uganda, 
ostrich  are  of  good  quality.  The  illustration  here  given  is  taken  from 
life.  It  represents  a  fine  young  male  ostrich  from  Karamojo,  a  country  in 
the  north-east  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  An  attempt  is  about  to  be 
made  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  to  start  ostrich  farms. 


Amongst  reptiles,  the  common  African  crocodile  is  naturally  the  most 
prominent.  These  creatures  as  they  lie  on  the  rocks  and  sand  appear  to 
be  of  enormous  size  and  length,  but  actual  measurements  are  apt  to  show 
that  these  estimates  by  the  eye  are  untrustworthy.  The  biggest  crocodile 
we  ever  shot  scarcely  exceeded  twelve  feet  in  length,  though  it  looked  a 
monster,  and  I  believe  fifteen  feet  is  the  greatest  recorded  length  of  any 
measured  crocodile  that  has  been  killed  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  Their 
attacks  on  the  people,  as  on  the  beasts  that  come  to  the  water's  edge, 
are  as  serious  as  elsewhere  in  Africa.  The  carrying  away  of  a  man  or 
woman  by  a  crocodile  was  at  one  time  a  daily  occurrence  at  Entebbe.  Of 
late  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  in  practice  an  excellent  idea  which 
originated  in  some  other  Protectorate — that  of  offering  small  rewards  to 
the  natives  for  crocodiles'  eggs,  which  are  then  carefully  destroyed.  A 
continual  war  is  waged  by  Europeans  desirous  of  a  good  kind  of  rifle 
practice  on  the  crocodiles  frequenting  the  vicinity  of  their  settlements, 
and  by  constant  persecution  this  nuisance  may  in  tinoHe  be  abated.  We  all 
know  that  the  attacks  of  man  have  completely  driven  the  crocodile  away 
from  the  Nile  below  Khartiim,  though  at  one  time  within  the  historic 
period  this  creature  was  found  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  in   the  lakes  which  now  form  part  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  crocodiles  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and,  indeed,  of  any  other  African 
lake  or  river,  are  fond  of  crawling  out  of  the  water  during  the  daytime 
to  bask  in  the  sun  and  digest  their  food  in  this  pleasant  warmth.  They 
like  to  hoist  the  head  and  fore-limbs  above  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
frequently  assume  an  attitude  exactly  like  that  depicted  in  my  coloured 
illustration.  The  crocodile  has  probably  no  more  real  humour  in  him 
than  a  sea  anemone,  and  yet  to  our  eyes  nature  has  mingled  with  his 
ferocious  aspect  a  hypocritical  leer  which  suggests  false  sentiment  and 
**  crocodiles'  tears."  The  peculiar  scoop  of  the  under  jaw  at  its  junction 
with  the  upper  jaw,  the  grinning  teeth,  and  the  placidly  closed  eyelids 
suggest  the  foolish  smile  which  might  pass  over  the  face  of  a  sleeping 
drunkard,  as  though  this  creature  in  its  reptilian  slumber  was  dreaming- 
of  some  unusually  toothsome  human  whose  tender  body  it  has  recently 
cliami)ed  with  gusto.  I  have  sometimes  seen  through  a  field-glass  the 
most    ridiculous   and    incongruous    spectacle    of    sleeping    crocodiles,    each 
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wearing   thia    ineffable    and    foolish    leer,    being    solemnly    gazed    at    by 
storks,    cranes,    herons,    and    other    water-birds    perched    above    them    on 
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one  leg,  and  apparently  contemplating  the  monsters  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger. 

Amongst  chameleons,   two  very   extraordinary   new   species    have   been 
discovered    by   ns   on   the    slopes  of  Ruwenzori       T   am   enabled    to    give 


illustrations  of  both  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Zoological  Society.     It  will  be 

observed  that  oue  of  these  cbameleong  in  the  male  develops  three  horns. 

Snakes  are  abundantly  met  with  in  Uganda,  but  although  many  )>oi!<onouii 


s\<ecicv  are  prerent.  siioh  as  eobra?,  tree  cobras,  and  imff-adders,  it  is  very 
rare  indeed  that  one  hears  of  death  from  a  snake  bite.  When  this  does 
occur,  it  is  generally  atlributed  to  either  the  tree  cobra  (which  at  certain 
times   of  the  year  goes  out   of  its  way  to  attack  passers-by — no  doubt  in 
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the  breeding  season)  or  to  the  puff-adder.  The  dreadful  viper,  or  puff- 
adder,  which  bears  the  scientific  name  of  Bitis  gabonica^  is  very  common 
in  Uganda,  and  its  bite  is  perhaps  more  rapidly  and  surely  fatal  than 
that  of  any  other  venomous  snake.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  a  creature  of  aggressive  malice,  and  is  so  far  sluggish  that  the  specimen 
from  which  this  painting  was  made  was  kept  by  me  in  captivity  for  some 
time  with  very  little  objection  on  its  part.  It  used  occasionally  to  escape, 
and  would  then  allow  itself  to  be  picked  up  and  brought  back  by  the 
negro  servants  without  any  attempt  at  biting.  In  the  cage  where  it  lived, 
however,  were  three  enormous  pythons,  and  the  pythons  used  to  annoy  it 
by  rolling  their  huge  bulk  over  its  body.  When  they  were  particularly 
exasperating,  it  would  turn  and  bite  them,  and  a  bite  with  its  formidable 
fangs  would  be  followed  by  the  spurting  forth  of  two  little  streams  of 
blood.  Nevertheless,  the  death  of  the  pythons  did  not  follow  as  instan- 
taneouslv  as  we  knew  would  have  been  the  case  with  warmer-blooded 
creatures ;  they  only  became  ill,  and  lingered  for  two  days  before  they 
finallv  died. 

The  coloration  of  this  puff-adder  is  perhaps  more  vivid  and  beautiful 
than  in  any  other  snake.  It  is  like  a  carpet  pattern  of  alternate  black, 
greenish  yellow,  mauve,  and  buff;  while  by  the  inflation  of  the  body 
white  edges  to  the  scales  are  often  shown.  Soon  after  death  these  colours 
fade  away  completely  and  the  dry  skin  gives  no  idea  of  the  blooming 
tints  of  the  live  animal.  I  write  "  blooming,"  because  the  beauty  of  these 
colours  is  enhanced  by  a  delicate  bloom  which  appears  on  the  scales,  and 
which  softens  the  tints  so  that  the  whole  design  might  have  been  painted 
on  velvet. 

Large  pythons  are  very  common,  especially  in  Uganda  proper.  They 
eat  beasts  from  a  goat  to  a  rat  in  size,  and  even  condescend  to  devour 
frogs  and  toads.  They  rarely,  if  ever,  seem  to  attack  human  beings,  and 
the  natives  have  little  dread  of  them,  often  putting  their  hands  into  the 
hole  where  the  python  takes  refuge  and  dragging  out  the  unwilling 
snake.  I  kept  a  number  of  these  snakes  in  captivity  for  about  a  \ear, 
and  some  of  them  became  quite  tame.  The  longest  python  we  measured 
readied  to  nearly  seventeen  feet. 

Among  fish  may  specially  be  noted  the  '*mamba"  of  the  Bagandn,  the 
Protopterua,  or  lung-fish.  This  animal  is  very  abundant  in  tlie  waters 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  To  those  to  whom  it  is  not  a  totem  the  flesh 
appears  very  succulent  and  nourishing,  but  the  Protoptei^ns  is  greatly 
dreaded  by  the  fishermen.  It  has  sharp  teeth,  which  are  really  serrated 
ridges  of  bone,  and  with  these  it  inflicts  very  severe  bites.  Moreover,  it 
will   take   the   offensive   quite    readily.     Some   of  these   mud-fish    grow  to 
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a  length  of  five  feet.  Their  habits  are  well  described  in  Mr.  Boulenger's 
book  on  "The  Fishes  of  the  Congo  Basin."  A  list  of  the  known  fish  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  of  other  parts  of  the  Protectorate  is  given  by 
this  gentleman  in  an  appendix.  The  jBsh  of  Uganda  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  tropical  Nile,  though  of  course  not  without  close  affinities 
to  the  fish  of  the  Congo  basin,  inasmuch  as  only  a  few  miles  of  forest 
separate  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Nile  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Congo. 


The  fresh-water  crabs  which  are  found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
even  to  the  tiny  mountain  streams,  all  apparently  belong  to  the  same  genus 
(Telphtisa).  Scorpions,  solifugce,  spiders,  and  ticks  are  of  course  abundant, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  offer  no  species  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  Xephila 
spiders  grow  to  a  considerable  size.  If  one  of  them  were  placed  on  a  page 
of  this  book,  its  legs  would  extend  to  the  extremities  of  the  page.  One  of 
these  (Xephila  Iv^casii)  weaves  webs  that  must  be  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  silk  of  the  web  is  a  pale  gold  in  colour,  and  gives  a 
beautiful  effect  when  the  sun  strikes  it.  This  NephUa  is  illustrated  by 
a  coloured  drawing  done  by  Mr.  Doggett.  Another  species  of  spider 
constructs  cobwebs  that  are  so  dense  as  to  be  opaque.  These  spiders 
evidentlv  live  in  colonies,  and  cover  the  bushes  all  round  about  with 
festoons  of  thick  grey  cobwebs  so  as  to  hide  most  of  the  leaves  and 
branches.  It  is  most  disagreeable  to  stumble  by  accident  into  one  of 
these  spider  colon ie^^  and  emerge  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  thick, 
clinging  cobwebs  that  are  strewn  with  the  remains  of  the  spiders'  feast**. 
Ticks  abound  in  the  long  grass,  and  constitute  a  j^erfect  plague  amongst 
domestic  animals.  I  do  not  remember,  however,  having  encountered  or 
heard  of  that  poisonous  tick  which  is  well  known  on  the  Zambezi,  and 
whose  bite  is  so  venomous  as  to  induce  fever. 

As  regards  insects,  much  of  the  bitter  complaint  which  the  author  of 
this  book  wrote  in  his  work  on  British  Central  Africa  might  be  repeated 
in  regaid  to  Uganda.  The  butterflies — especially  in  the  forested  regions — 
are  certainly  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  there  are  enormous  moths 
exquisitely  coloured  in  shades  of  pink  and  grey  and  lemon-white,  and 
measuring  perhaps  six  inches  across  the  wings.  But  the  caterpillars  of 
these  large  moths — though  equally  beautiful  objects,  being  covered  with 
golden,  amber,  or  orange  plush  half  an  inch  in  depth — are  creatures  which 
should  not  be  incautiously  handled,  as  these  plush-like  hairs  can  inflict  a 
most  painful  sting,  causing  sometimes  severe  inflammation. 

Among  beetles  there  is  the  Goliath  beetle  of  West  Africa,  whose  colora- 
tion of  blackish  green  and  very  pale  pink  makes  him  a  striking  object 
on  the  forest  path. 
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A  NePHILA  Spider  from  Toro  :  half  natural  size. 
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The  jigger,  or  burrowing  flea,  has  reached  Uganda  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  in  its  migration  across  the  continent.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  this  pest  was  becoming  very  serious,  as  numbers  of  the  natives  were 
permanently  lamed  by  its  attacks  on  their  feet,  or  even  lost  their  lives 
from  the  moi*tification  which  followed  jigger  wounds.  But,  as  in  British 
Central  Africa,  the  jigger  has  recently  decreased  in  numbers,  being 
apparently  kept  down  by  the  heavy  rainfall.  Europeans  who  take  reason- 
able care  of  themselves  scarcely  suffer  to  any  extent  from  its  attacks, 
and  the  natives  are  now  becoming  very  adroit  and  careful  in  removing  the 
jigger  soon  after  this  little  female  flea  settles  herself  under  the  skin. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Protectorate  has  been  visited  yearly  for  some 
time  past  by  ravaging  flocks  of  locusts.  These  do  not  seriously  damage 
the  well-forested  countries  that  are  covered  with  rich  vegetation,  but  they 
cause  positive  famines  in  the  drier  districts,  where  they  eat  up  food  crops. 
This  locust,  as  already  noted  in  the  book,  is  the  Pachytylus  Tnigratorioides 
of  the  Sahara  Desert  and  Arabia.  Increase  of  population  and  human 
settlement  over  the  whole  country  is  the  only  sure  way  of  counteracting 
the  attacks  of  these  locusts,  unless  they  are  exterminated  in  their  original 
home,  the  desert  regions  in  the  northern  half  of  Africa.*  If  a  country  is 
densely  i)opulated,  however,  the  noise  made  by  the  people  distracts  the 
locusts  and  drives  them  off.  They  may  in  this  manner  be  skilfuUv  driven 
towards  the  waters  of  some  considerable  lake,  like  one  of  the  Nyanzas. 
When  they  attempt  to  fly  across  a  large  sheet  of  water,  they  nearly  always 
fall  from  exhaustion  after  a  few  miles'  journey,  and  are  drowned  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  This  fact  has  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
natives  of  Uganda  that  the  Albert  Edward  and  Albert  Nyanzas  are  each 
called  the  Killer  of  Locusts  (Luta  Nzige  or  Muta  Nzige).  Moreover,  if 
steady  protection  is  accorded  to  all  the  larger  insect-eating  birds,  and  to 
hawks,  kites,  storks,  and  cranes,  a  hundred  agencies  will  exist  by  which 
quantities  of  these  abominable  insects  may  be  devoured. 

In  all  the  country  below  7,000  feet  in  altitude  termites  ("  white  ants") 
of  several  different  genera  are  ])resent,  and  the  termite  hill  is  one  of  the 
commonest  objects  in  all  Uganda  landscapes.  The  extraordinary  ant-hills 
which  are  raised  in  the  Baringo  and  Rudolf  Districts  I  have  already 
illustrated.  In  many  countries  the  surface  of  the  prairie-land  is  dotted 
with  innumerable  mounds  which  are  all  raised  by  termites,  and  give  the 
earth's  skin  the  appearance  of  being  pimpled. 

Mantises  and  stick  insects,  cockroaches,  and  crickets  are  to  the  full 
as  wonderful  and  repulsive  in  their  developments  as  elsewhere  in  Africa. 
The    stick    insects   may    reach   quite   twelve   inches    in  .length,   and  their 

•  Where  experiments,  similar  to  those  made  in  Natal,  of  inoculating  captured 
insects  with  a  fungoid  disease,  might  well  be  tried. 
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Wild  honey  bees  are  presumably  present  throughout  the  Protectorate. 
There  are  many  large  solitary  carpenter  bees,  one  or  two  specimens  of 
which  produce  really  handsome  insects.  There  is  one  very  large  bee  of 
this  "  solitary "  kind  which  is  abundantly  met  with  in  the  well-wooded 
regions  of  the  Protectorate  where  there  are  plenty  of  flowers.  This 
creature  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  smallest  bird,  and  its  body  is  covered  all 
over  with  golden  plush.  Wasps  of  many  kinds  are  met  with,  but  though 
they  are  armed  with  powerful  stings  they  very  seldom  take  the  oflFensive. 
The  mason  wasp  makes  itself  rather  a  nuit^ance  if  one  lives  in  a  house, 
because  it  is  constantly  making  clay  nests  on  the  backs  of  one's  hooks 
or  wall  ornaments  and  stufRng  them  with  moribund  grubs  and  caterpillars. 
In  addition  to  this  habit,  the  mason  wasp,  when  he,  or  rather  she,  visits 
your  dwelling,  makes  such  a  fidgety  liooming  and  buzzing  that  you  are 
compelled  to  take  notice  of  her  proceedings  and  flick  at  her  with  napkins 
and  handkerchiefs. 

Ants,  of  course,  are  found  in  legions,  exce|)t  on  the  cold  plateaux.  There 
is  the  tiny  kind  which  gets  into  one's  sugar  and  biscuits;  there  is  a  fierce 
black  ant  in  the  forests  and  a  red  tree  ant  (both  of  which  bite  with  great 
ferocity  and  attack  one  unprovoked);  and  there  is  one  ant,  a  large  one, 
living  in  twos  and  threes,  which  is  worse  than  all  the  other  ants  put 
together,  for  it  produces  the  most  ap[>alling  stench,  especially  after  rain  has 
fallen.  If  by  accident  you  tread  on  one  of  these  ants  and  crush  it,  the 
smell  which  results  is  so  skunk-like  that  you  are  obliged  to  avoid  the 
locality  where  the  deed  has  taken  place   for  some  hours  unless  you   want 
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to    be    fairly    sickened.     The    smell  resembles   that   of  foul   drains  or  of  a 
decaying  corpse. 

As  regards  the  Diptera,  the  house-fly  is  a  nuisance  in  all  the  cattle- 
keeping  countries.  There  are  gad-flies  and  horse-flies  of  large  size  which 
probe  horse  and  man  with  their  long  probosces,  draw  blood,  and  cause- 
violent  irritation.  There  is  another  fly  which,  as  in  British  Central  Africa, 
inserts  its  eggs  in  the  human  skin,  and  these  eggs  duly  produce  grubs 
at  the  bottom  of  a  terrific  boil.  If  unattended  to,  the  grub  when  he  is 
sufficiently  large  emerges  himself  from  the  top  of  the  boil  and  turns  into- 
a  pupa.  He  is,  however,  generally  squeezed  out  by  the  enraged  European 
or  native  before  he  is  ready  to  go. 

Several  kinds  of  mosquito  are  present,  including  two  or  more  of  the 
Anopheles  genus.  This,  as  my  readers  are  now  aware,  is  the  kind  of 
mosquito  which  transmits  the  germs  of  malarial  fever  either  from  the 
blood  of  persons  infected  or,  as  I  sometimes  think,  from  marsh  water, 
mosquitoes  being  very  fond  of  drinking.  Midges  and  sand-flies  are  trouble- 
some in  some  places,  especially  near  forest  and  river  banks,  or  on  moist 
hillsides.  One  of  these  midges  is  rather  large  and  has  a  black  body. 
It  draws  a  little  bead  of  blood  to  the  surface  as  it  probes  the  skin.  This- 
abominable  little  pest  is  particularly  characteristic  of  West  Africa,  but  it 
is  found  in  the  District  of  Busoga  and  in  the  forested  regions  of  Uganda- 
and  Toro.  From  the  waters  of  Lake  Victoria,  as  from  those  of  Nyasa, 
rise  up  clouds  of  kungu  flies,  which  are  also  a  minute  species  of  gnat^ 
The  kungu  fly  has  a  soft  little  body,  scarcely  as  large  as  that  of  a  flea, 
with  gauzy  wings.  During  the  rainy  season  (generally)  this  gnat,  which 
has  been  hatched  in  the  broad  waters  of  the  lake,  rises  from  the  water 
in  clouds  of  millions,  one  might  almost  say  billions.  Minute  as  the 
creature  is,  it  leaves  the  waters  of  the  lake  in  such  numbers  that  its- 
masses  are  mistaken,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  for  veritable  cloudlets. 
When  the  wind  drives  these  creatures  upon  you,  they  will  drift  in  through 
your  house  or  tent  until  they  cover  floor,  furniture,  dinner,  and  documents 
with  a  thin  layer  of  pale  yellow  insect  atoms,  not  unlike  the  aphis  in 
appearance.  The  natives  of  Uganda,  as  of  Nyasaland,  collect  these  flies- 
by  means  of  mat  screens,  brush  them  up,  mash  them  up  into  cakes,  fry 
them,  and  eat  them  with  gusto.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  eat  the  flyings 
termites  (*' white  ants")  with  enjoyment. 

Plies  of  the  genera  Glossina  (a  genus  of  which  the  tse-tse  is  a  member)- 
exist  in    the   Uganda  Protectorate.     They  have  been   caught  there  by  Mr 
Jackson  and  myself,  not  to   mention  many   other   collectors.      But   eithei 
the  true  tse-tse  is  absent  from  all  parts  of  the  Protectorate  or  it  is  unable 
to  obtain  there  the  germs  of  fever  which  it   is  the  agent   in    introducing- 
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to  the  blc)od  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  beasts.  This  is  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  it  removes  a  serious  hindrance 'in  the  way  of  rearing  live- 
stock and  developing  transport. 

Eartli- worms  not  differing  in  appearance  from  those  found  in  England 
are  present  in  the  soil  of  Uganda,  but  the  worm  class  is  most  notably 
represented  in  the  eyes  of  unscientific  people  by  two  remarkable  forms — 
Benhmnia,  an  earth-worm  sometimes  twelve  inches  in  length,  thick,  and 
of  a  bright  verditer-blue ;  and  nematoid,  or  tape-worms.  These  last-named, 
as  elsewhere  in  Africa,  develop  in  the  intestines  of  mammals,  birds,  and 
large  insects,  and  may  attain  to  a  considerable  length,  perhaps  two  feet. 
In  the  Nile  Province,  especially,  the  tape  or  Guinea  worm  is  much 
complained  of  by  the  natives,  who  take  its  germs  into  their  intestines  by 
drinking  impure  water.  Small  leeches  are  found  in  some  of  the  marshes, 
but  they  are  not  as  voracious  as  in  tropical  Asia. 

It  may  be  useful  if  at  this  stage  in  the  book  I  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  shooting  of  big  game  within  the  limits  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  The  F'oreign  Office  and  the  Administration  of  the  Protectorate 
are  becoming  more  and  more  averse  to  the  mere  shooting  of  wild  beasts 
and  birds  for  shooting's  sake.  The  killing  of  beasts  of  prey  or  noxious 
reptiles  remains  without  any  restrictions  except  in  regard  to  the  rarer  cats 
and  the  jackal.  The  chimpanzee  and  the  colobus  monkeys  are  partially 
protected ;  so  are  the  rhinoceros,  the  zebra,  and  most  of  the  antelopes ; 
while  the  female  or  young  elephant,  the  giraffe,  the  okapi  (added  sub- 
sequently), the  mountain  zebra,  wild  ass,  gnu,  eland,  buffalo,  Speke's 
tragelaph,  and  many  of  the  rarer  and  more  remarkable  birds  receive 
absolute  protection,  and  can  only  be  killed  under  special  licence,  which 
licence,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  never  be  granted  to  mere  trophy- 
hunters,  but  only  to  scientific  collectors,  sent  out  properly  accredited  to 
obtain  a  limited  number  of  specimens  for  im})ortant  museums  which  are 
public  institutions. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  British  Government  that  the  maintenance  of  these 
restrictions  on  the  needless  killing  of  African  wild  creatures  may  result  in 
their  preservation  from  extinction  at  the  hands  of  the  European  or  the 
Negro.  The  measure  instituted  may  even  tend  towards  the  marked  increase 
within  the  game  reserves  of  birds  and  beasts.  Should  their  multiplication 
ever  tend  to  the  overcrowding  of  these  reserves,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
thin  them  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  these  occasions 
efforts  will  be  made  to  capture  living  specimens  for  exhibition  in  the 
zoological   gardens   of  the   world.      Indeed,   the    sale   of  birds    and    beasts 
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under  these  conditions  might  be  a  not  despicable  item  in  the  revenues  of 
the  Protectorate. 

The  more  important   clauses   of  the  Game    Regulations   at    present   in 
force  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  are  the  following  : — 

Preservation  of  Game. 

1.  In  these  regulations  :— 

**  Hunt,  kill,  or  capture  "  means  hunting,  killing,  or  capturing  by  any  method,  and 
includes  every  attempt  to  kill  or  capture.     "  Hunting  "  includes  molesting. 

"  Game  "  means  any  animal  mentioned  in  any  of  the  schedules. 

**  Public  officer "  means  a  European  officer  in  the  public  service  of  the  L'ganda  or 
East  Africa  Protectorates,  or  the  superior  establishment  of  the  I'^ganda  Railway. 

"  Native  "  means  any  native  of  Africa,  not  being  of  European  or  American  race 
or  parentage. 

"  Settler  "  means  a  person  for  the  time  being  resident  in  the  Protectorate  not  being 
a  public  officer  or  a  native,  and  includes  a  trader. 

"  Sportsman  "  means  a  person  who  visits  the  Protectorate  wholly  or  partly  for 
sporting  puri)0ses,  not  being  a  public  officer,  or  settler,  or  native. 

"  Collector ''  means  the  principal  civil  officer  in  charge  of  a  district  of  the 
Protectorate. 


Genei^al  Provisions. 

2.  No  person,  unless  he  is  authorised  by  a  special  licence  in  that  behalf,  shall  hunt, 
kill,  or  capture  any  of  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  fir^t  schedule. 

3.  No  person,  unless  he  is  so  authorised  by  a  special  licence  under  these  regula- 
tions, shall  hunt,  kill,  or  capture  any  animal  of  the  kinds  mentioned  in  the  second 
schedule  if  the  animal  be  (a)  immature,  or  (6)  a  female  accompanied  by  its  young. 

4.  No  person,  unless  he  is  authorised  under  these  regulations,  shall  hunt,  kill,  or 
capture  any  animal  mentioned  in  the  third  schedule. 

5.  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  by  Proclamation,  declare  that  the  name 
of  any  species,  variety,  or  sex  of  animal  (whether  beast  or  bird),  not  mentioned  in  any 
schedule  hereto,  shall  be  added  to  a  particular  schedule,  or  that  the  name  of  any 
species  or  variety  mentioned  or  included  in  one  schedule  shall  be  transferred  to  another 
schedule,  and,  if  he  thinks  fit,  apply  such  declaration  to  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate 
or  restrict  it  to  any  district  or  districts  in  which  he  thinks  it  expedient  that  the  animal 
should  be  protected. 

6.  No  person  shall  within  the  Protectorate  sell,  or  purchase,  or  offer  or  expose 
for  sale,  any  ostrich  eggs,  or  any  head,  horns,  skin,  feathers,  or  flesh  of  any  animal 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  schedules,  unless  such  ostrich  or  animal  shall  have  been  kept 
in  a  domesticated  state,  and  no  such  person  shall  knowingly  store,  pack,  convey,  or 
export  any  part  of  any  animal  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  has  been  kiUed  or  captured 
in  contravention  of  these  regulations. 

7.  If  any  person  attempts  to  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  within  the  Protectorate,  or 
to  export  from  the  Protectorate,  any  female  elephant's  tusk  or  any  male  elephant's  tusk 
weighing  less  than  11  lbs.,  or  any  pieces  of  ivory  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
formed  jmrt  of  a  female  elephant's  tusk  or  of  a  male  elephant's  tusk  under  11  lbs.  in 
weight,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  these  regulations,  and  the  tusks  or  parts 
of  a  tusk  shall  be  confiscated  by  the  authorities  of  the  Protectorate. 
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8.  No  person  shall  use  any  poison,  or,  without  a  special  licence,  any  dynamite  or 
other  exf)losive  for  the  killing  or  taking  of  any  fish. 

9.  Where  it  appears  to  the  Commissioner  that  any  method  used  for  killing  or 
capturing  animals  or  fish  is  unduly  destructive,  he  may,  by  Proclamation,  prohibit 
such  method  or  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  any  method  may  be  used, 
and  if  any  person  uses  any  method  so  prohibited,  or  uses  any  method  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  conditions  so  prescribed,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  for 
a  breach  of  these  regulations. 

10.  Save  as  provided  by  these  regulations,  or  by  any  Proclamation  under  these 
regulations,  any  person  may  hunt,  kill,  or  capture  any  animal  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  schedules,  or  any  fish. 

Gavie  Jie8e7*ve8. 

11.  The  area  described  in  the  fifth  schedule  hereto  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
game  reserves. 

The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may,  by 
Proclamation,  declare  any  other  portion  of  the  Protectorate  to  be  a  game  reserve, 
and  may  define  or  alter  the  limits  of  any  game  reserve,  and  these  regulations  shall 
apply  to  every  such  game  reserve. 

Save  as  provided  in  the  regulations  or  by  any  such  Proclamation,  any  person 
who,  unless  he  is  authorised  by  a  special  licence,  hunts,  kills,  or  captures  any  animal 
whatever  in  a  game  reserve,  or  is  found  within  a  game  reserve  under  circumstances 
showing  that  he  was  unlawfully  in  pursuit  of  any  animal,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  these  regulations. 

Licences  to  Euro2^ans,  etc. 

12.  The  following  licences  may  be  granted  by  the  Commissioner,  collector,  or  such 
jierson  or  ])ersons  as  may  be  authorised  by  the  Commissioner,  that  is  to  say  : — 

(1)  A  sportsman's  licence  ; 

(2)  A  public  oflficer's  licence  ;  and 

(3)  A  settler's  licence. 

The  following  fees  shall  be  ])aid  for  licences,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  sportsman's 
licence  750  rupees,  and  for  a  i)ublic  oflUcer's  or  a  settler's  licence  loO  rupees. 

Every  licence  shall  be  in  force  for  one  year  only  from  the  date  of  issue  ;  pro\ided 
that  a  public  officer's  licence  may  be  granted  for  a  single  period  of  fourteen  consecutive 
days  in  one  year  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  30  rupees. 

Every  licence  shall  bear  in  full  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted,  the 
date  of  issue,  the  period  of  its  duration,  and  the  signature  of  the  Commissioner, 
collector,  or  other  person  authorised  to  grant  licences. 

The  applicant  for  a  licence  may  be  required  to  give  security  by  bond  or  deposit^ 
not  exceeding  2,000  rupees,  for  his  comj)liance  with  these  regulations,  and  with  the 
additional  conditions  (if  any)  contained  in  his  licence. 

A  licence  is  not  transferable. 

Every  licence  must  be  produced  when  called  for  by  any  officer  of  the  Protectorate 
Government,  or  by  any  officer  of  the  Uganda  Railway  specially  authorised  for  the 
purpose  in  writing  by  the  (Commissioner. 

In  granting  licences  under  these  regulations  a  collector,  or  any  person  authorised 
to  grant  licences,  shall  observe  any  general  or  particular  instructions  of  the 
Commissioner. 

13.  A  si)ortsman's  licence  and  a  public  officer's  licence,  respectively,  authorise  the 
holder  to  hunt,  kill,  or  ca})ture  animals  of  any  of  the  species  mentioned  in  the  third 
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schedule,  but  unless  the  licence  otherwise  provides,  not  more  than  the  number  of  each 
species  fixed  by  the  second  column  of  that  schedule. 

The  holder  of  a  sportsman's  or  public  officer's  licence  granted  under  these 
regulations  may,  by  the  licence,  be  authorised  to  kill  or  capture  additional  animals 
of  any  such  species  on  payment  of  such  additional  fees  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

14.  A  settler's  licence  authorises  the  holder  to  hunt,  kill,  or  capture  animals  of  the 
species  and  to  the  number  mentioned  in  the  fourth  schedule  only. 

15.  A  public  officer's  licence  shall  not  be  granted  except  to  a  public  officer,  and 
a  settler's  licence  shall  not  be  granted  except  to  a  settler  ;  but  a  sportsman's  licence 
may  be  granted  to  a  settler. 

16.  When  a  licence  similar  to  a  public  officer's  licence  under  these  regulations 
has  been  granted  in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  that  licence  shall  authorise  the 
holder  to  hunt,  kill,  or  capture  game  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  in  all  respects  as 
if  the  licence  had  been  granted  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  provided  that  such 
licence  shall  be  first  endorsed  by  a  collector  or  other  authorised  officer  of  the  liganda 
Protectorate.  Provided,  also,  that  any  authority  to  kill  or  capture  additional 
animals,  or  any  animals  not  i)ermitted  under  the  corresponding  Uganda  licence,  shall 
be  void. 

17.  Where  it  appoars  proper  to  the  Commissioner  for  scientific  or  administrative 
reasons,  he  may  grant  a  special  licence  to  any  person  to  kill  or  capture  animals  of  any 
one  or  more  species  mentioned  in  any  of  the  schedules,  or  to  kill,  hunt,  or  capture,  in 
a  game  reserve  specified,  beasts  or  birds  of  prey,  or  other  animals  whose  presence  is 
detrimental  to  the  purposes  of  the  game  reserve,  or,  in  particular  cases,  to  kill  or 
capture,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  game  reserve,  an  animal  or  animals  of  any  one  or 
more  species  mentioned  in  the  schedules. 

A  special  licence  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  fees  and  security  (if  any), 
number,  sex,  and  age  of  specimens,  district  and  season  for  hunting,  and  other  matters  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe,  and  in  the  ITganda  Kailway  zone,  whether  included 
in  a  game  reserve  or  not,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  kill  or  capture  any  beast  of  prey. 

Where  the  collector,  or  assistant  collector,  or  other  European  officer  of  the 
Protectorate  Government,  in  a  district  comprising  a  game  reserve,  is  the  holder  of  a 
public  officer's  licence,  the  Commissioner  may  grant  a  special  licence  authorising  the 
officer  to  hunt,  kill,  or  capture,  in  the  game  reserve,  such  animals  as  may  be  allowed  by 
his  public  officer's  licence. 

Save  as  aforesaid,  the  holder  of  a  special  licence  shall  be  subject  to  the  general 
provisions  of  these  regulations,  and  to  the  provisions  relating  to  holders  of  licences. 

18.  Every  licence-holder  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  animals  killed  or  captuied  by 
him  in  the  form  specified  in  the  seventh  schedule. 

The  register  shall  be  submitted  as  often  as  convenient,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
once  in  three  months,  to  the  nearest  collector  or  assistant  collector,  who  shall  counter- 
sign the  entries  up  to  date. 

Any  person  authorised  to  grant  licences  may  at  any  time  call  upon  any  licence- 
holder  to  produce  his  register  for  inspection. 

Every  person  holding  a  sportsman's  licence  shall  likewise  before  leaving  the 
Protectorate  submit  his  register  to  the  Deputy  Comnjissioner. 

If  any  holder  of  a  licence  fails  to  keep  his  register  truly,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  these  regulations. 

19.  The  Commissioner  may  revoke  any  licence  when  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
holder  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  these  regulations,  or  of  his  licence,  or  has  connived 
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with  any  other  person  in  any  such  breach,  or  that  in  any  matters  in  relation  thereto  he 
has  acted  otherwise  than  in  good  faith. 

20.  The  Commissioner  may  at  his  discretion  direct  that  a  licence  under  these 
regulations  shall  be  refused  to  any  ap)plicant. 

21.  Any  person  w^hose  licence  has  been  lost  or  destroyed  may  obtain  a  fresh  licence 
for  the  remainder  of  his  term  on  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  fee 
paid  for  the  licence  so  lost  or  destroyed. 

22.  Any  licence  granted  under  these  regulations  does  not  entitle  the  holder  to 
hunt,  kill,  or  capture  any  animal,  or  to  trespass  upon  private  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  occupier. 

23.  Any  person  who,  after  having  killed  or  captured  animals  to  the  number  and  of 
the  species  authorised  by  his  licence,  proceeds  to  hunt,  kill,  or  capture  any  animals 
which  he  is  not  authorised  to  kill  or  capture,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  these 
regulations  and  punishable  accordingly. 

24.  Persons  in  the  employment  of  holders  of  licences  may,  "without  licence,  assist 
such  holders  of  licences  in  hunting  animals,  but  shall  not  use  firearms. 

The  holder  of  a  sportsman's  or  public  officer's  licence  while  engaged  in  hunting 
animals  mentioned  in  the  schedules  shall  not  be  accompanied  by  more  than  one  person 
provided  with  a  settler's  or  native's  licence. 

In  any  case  of  a  breach  of  this  Regulation,  the  licence  of  every  licence-holder 
concerned  in  the  breach  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  such  licence-holder  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence. 

25.  The  Commissioner,  or  any  person  authorised  by  him  in  that  behalf,  may  at 
his  discretion  require  any  person  importing  firearms  or  ammunition  that  may  be  used 
by  such  person  for  the  purposes  of  killing  game  or  other  animals  to  take  out  a  settler's 
licence  under  these  regulations,  and  may  refuse  to  allow  the  firearms  or  ammunition 
to  be  taken  from  the  public  warehouse  until  such  licence  is  taken  out.  Save  as 
aforesaid,  nothing  in  these  regulations  shall  affect  the  regulations  of  the  Uganda 
Firearms  Regulations,  1896. 


Legal  Procedure, 

28.  Where  any  public  officer  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  thinks  it  expedient 
for  the  piurposes  of  verifying  the  register  of  a  licence-holder,  or  suspects  that  any  person 
has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  these  regulations,  he  may  inspect  and  search,  or  authorise 
any  subordinate  officer  to  inspect  and  search,  any  baggage,  packages,  waggons,  tents> 
building,  or  caravan  belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of  such  person,  or  his  agent,  and 
if  the  officer  finds  any  heads,  tusks,  skins,  or  other  remains  of  animals  appearing  to 
have  been  killed,  or  any  live  animals  appearing  to  have  been  captured,  in  contravention 
of  these  regulations,  he  shall  seize  and  take  the  same  before  a  magistrate  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

29.  Any  person  who  hunts,  kills,  or  captures  any  animal  in  contravention  of  these 
regulations,  or  otherwise  commits  any  breach  of  these  regulations,  shall,  on  conviction, 
be  liable  to  a  fine  which  which  may  extend  to  1,000  rupees,  and,  where  the  offence 
relates  to  more  animals  than  two,  to  a  fine  in  respect  of  each  animal  which  may  extend 
to  500  rupees,  and  in  either  case  to  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  two  months, 
with  or  without  a  fine. 

In  all  cases  of  conviction,  any  heads,  horns,  tusks,  skins,  or  other  remains  of  animals 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  offender,  or  his  agent,  and  all  live  animals  captured  in 
contravention  of  these  regulations,  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 
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If  the  person  convicted  is  the  holder  of  a  licence,  his  licence  may  be  revoked  by 
the  Court. 

30.  Where  in  any  proceeding  under  these  regulations  any  fine  is  imposed,  the 
Court  may  award  any  sum  or  sums  not  exceeding  half  the  total  fine  to  any  informer 
or  informers. 


SCHEDULES.* 

First  Schedule. 
Animals  not  to  he  huntedy  killed,  or  captured  by  any  person^  except  under  Special  Licence^ 

1.  Okapi. 

2.  Giraffe. 

3.  Mountain  or  Grevy's  Zebra. 

4.  Wild  Ass. 

5.  White-bearded,  brindled,  or  any  other  species  of  Gnu  (Connochoetes)^ 

6.  Eland  {Taurotrof/tis), 

7.  Buffalo. 

8.  Speke's  Tragelaph  {Limnotragns  spekei), 

9.  Elephant  (female  or  young). 

10.  Ostrich  (female  or  young). 

11.  Secretary-bird. 

12.  Vulture  (any  species). 

13.  Owls  (any  species). 

14.  Whale-headed  Stork  (Balceniceps  rex). 

15.  Saddle-billed  Stork  (Ephippiorhyncus  senegalenns), 

16.  Crowned  Crane  {Balearica\ 

17.  Marabou  Stork  {Leptoptilus), 

18.  Egrets  or  White  Herons. 


Second  Schedule. 

Animals^  the  females  of  which  are  not  to  he  hunted,  killed,  or  captured  when  accompanied 
hy  their  young,  and  the  young  of  which  are  not  to  he  hunted,  killed,  or  captured, 
except  under  Special  Licence. 

1.  Rhinoceros. 

2.  Zebra  (other  than  the  Mountain  Zebra). 

3.  Chevrotain  (Dorcatherium), 

4.  All  Antelopes  or  Gazelles  not  mentioned  in  the  first  schedule. 

*  These  schedules  may  contain  the  names  of  some  species  or  varieties  not  found,  or  only 
occasionally  found,  in  Uganda. 
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Third  Schedule. 

AnmialSf  limited  numbers  of  which  niay  be  killed  or  captured  under  a  Siyortsman^s  or 

Public  Officer's  Licence. 


Kind. 


Number  aIlo^ved. 


1.  Elephant  (male)        .... 

2.  Rhinoceros 

3.  Hippoix)tamus 

4.  Zebras  (other  than  the  Mountain  Zebra) 
i3.  Antelopes  and  Gazelles — 

Class  A— 
Oryx  (Gemsbuck  or  Beisa) 
Hippotragua  (Sable  or  Roan) 
8trep9icero%  (Kudu) . 

6.  Colobi  and  other  fur-Monkeys 

7.  Aard  Varks  {Oi^cte^^o})vs) 

8.  Serval 

9.  Cheetah  {Cynoelurm) 

10.  Aard  Wolf  {Proteles) 

11.  Smaller  Monkeys,  of  each  species 

12.  Ostrich  (male  only)  . 

13.  Antelopes  and  Gazelles — 

Class  B- 
Any  species  other  than  those  in  Class  A 

14.  Chevrotains  (Dojxatheyium)    .        .        .        , 

15.  Wild  Pig,  of  each  species  ... 

16.  Smaller  Cats 

17.  Jackal 

18.  Chimpanzee 


2 

2 

10 

2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
10 
2 
2 
2 
2 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
1 


Fourth  Schedule. 
AnimalSf  limited  numbers  of  which  may  be  killed  or  captured  under  a  Settlers  Licence. 


Kind. 


Number  of 
Animals  allowed. 


1.  Hippopotamus 

2.  (i.)     Wart-hog  (Phacochcerus). 

(ii.)    Bush-pig  {Potamo  choerus  choeropotamus) 
(iii.)  Senaar  Swine  {Stis  senaarensis) 

3.  The  following  Antelopes  and  Gazelles  only  : — 

(i.)  Grant's  Gazelle 

(ii.)  Thomson's  Gazella      .        .        .        . 
(lii.)  Hartebeest  (Btifxilis  and  Damaliscus) 
(iv.)  Impala  {/Ejryceros) 


(v.J  Reedbuck  (Cervicapra) 
(vi.)  Duiker  (Cephalaphus) 
(vii.)  Klipspringer  (Oi-eotragui)  . 
(viii.)  Steinbuck  {Raphiceros) 
(ix.)  Waterbuck  iCobus)     .... 
(x.)  Bushbuck  {Tra^elaphus)    .        .        . 
4.  Serval  and  smaller  cats ;  jackal :  of  each  kind 


10 
10 
10 
10 


'^ 


>• 


5  animals  in  all  in  any 
calendar  month,  made 
up  of  animals  of  a  single 
species  or  of  several. 
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LISTS  OF 

THE     FAUNA 

KNOWN  TO  EXIST  IN  THE   TERRITORIES    FORMING    THE    UGANDA 

PROTECTORATE. 

BY  OFFICIALS   OF   THE   BRITISH    MUSEUM   (NATURAL   HISTORY), 

Under  the  Direction  of  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S., 

WITH    A    FEW    SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES    BY    SIR    HARRY    JOHNSTON. 


List  of  the 

MAMMALS  KNOWN  TO  OCCUR  IN  THE  UGANDA  PROTECTORATE 

By  Oldfield  Thomas 

The  following  list,  compiled  at  the  request  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  makes  no  pretence 
at  being  a  critical  or  exhaustive  one,  as  the  mammals  of  Uganda  have  been  neither 
collected  nor  worked  out  enough  to  make  such  a  list  practicable.  The  names  here 
given  are  those  of  the  species  obtained  and  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Sir 
Harry  himself,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  whose  valuable  collections  have  added  so 
immensely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  East  African  fauna,  by  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  Dr.  W.  J.  Ansorge,  and  others,  supplemented  by  the  names  of 
those  recorded  by  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann,  Dr.  Matschie,  and  other  writers  on  the  subject. 
But  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  list  is  necessarily  very  incomplete,  especially  as 
such  knowledge  as  we  do  possess  of  the  mammals  of  our  East  African  possessions  is 
largely  based  on  collections  made  just  outside  the  area  now  treated  of,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  specimens  obtained  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  those  of  Lord  Delamere, 
Messrs.  C.  S.  Betton,  S.  L.  Hinde,  H.  J.  Mackinder,  A.  B.  Percival,  and  others  do  not 
come  into  the  count. 

Primates. 

Aathority. 

Honw  mpieTis  oet/dops  (Hamites ;  Pygmy,  Bantu, 

Nilotic,  and  Masai  Negroes) 

AnthropopithectLS  troglodytes  schweinfurthiy  Gigl.    .  Johnston,  Neumann. 

Papio  dogueray  Puch Smith,  Johnston,  Neumann. 

Cercocehis  aterrimus,  Oud Neumann,  Johnston. 

Colobtu  f/iaUchieiy  Neum Johnston,  Neumann. 

C\  abyssinicus  poliurusy  Tho? Donaldson  Smith. 

C.  rutvenzorii,  Thos. Johnston. 

C.  rufomitratuSjTQt Johnston. 

Cercopithecus  rufoviridis  centralis^  Neum.       .  Johnston,  Neumann. 

C.  schmidti^  Matsch Matschie,  Jackson,  Johnston. 

C  stvMfnanni^  Matsch Matschie,  Scott-Elliot,  Johnston. 

C.  bourtouliniy  Gigl Donaldson  Smith. 

C,  neglecttis,  Schleg. Smith,  Neumann. 

C.  otoleticus Delm6  Badcliffe. 

GcUago  demidoffi,  Fisch Johnston. 

[PeriodicticiLs  potto] Whyte,  Johnston. 

Cheiroptera. 

Epomophorus  schoensisy  Riipp Johnston. 

E,  minoTy  Dobs Jackson,  Ansorge. 

E.  pusilhis,  Pet Newmann. 
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Mousettits  stramineus,  Geoff. 

i?.  collaris.  111 

Mhinolopkus  hildebrajuiti,  Pet. 
Hippoddervs  cafer,  Cuv. . 
Megademia  frortSj  L. 
Nycteris  hispida,  Schieb.  . 
IT.  thebaica,  Geoff.     . 
Pijyistvllus  nanus.  Pet. 
P,  kuhlii  fuscattis,  Thos.    . 
Glauconyctei^  variegatusy  Tomes 
Scotophilus  nigrita,  Schr. . 
VespertUio  tenuipinnis,  Pet. 
Taphozcms  mauritianus,  Geoff. 
Nyctinonivs  lobatuSy  Thos. 


Insectivora 


Rhynchocyon  stuIUmajini,  Matsch. 
Macroscelides  pulcher,  Thos. 
Crocidura  hedenborgi,  Sund.     . 
C.  doriaruiy  Dobs. 
CkrysochloHs  stufdnvanrU,  Matsch. 
Eriruvceus  albiventus,  Wagn.    . 


Carnivora. 


Felis  leo,  Linn.  . 
F.  pardus,  Linn. 
F.  servaly  Schieb. 
F.  servalina^  Og. 
F,  caligatay  Temni.    . 

F,  caffra    .... 
Cynceluj^us  guttatns,  Herrn. 
Pi-oteles  cristatus 
ffycena  circuia,  Erxl. 
Vivei^a  civetta^  L. 
Genetta  victorice,  Thos. 

G.  2>firdinay  Geoff.     . 
Nandinia  binotata,  Gray 
Heri)e8t€8  caffer,  Gm. . 

H.  gracilisy  Riipp.     . 
//.  galera,  Erxl. 
H.  albicanda,  Cuv.    . 
Helogale  undvlata^  Pet.     . 
Cards  adustus,  Sund. 
C.  niesomeldSy  Schr.   . 
[C '  simemsis  ?^    . 
Otocyon  niegalotiSy  Desm. . 
Lyceum  jnctus,  Temm. 
Lutra  capenstSj  Schinz. 
L.  macidicollis,  Licht. 
[Poecilogale  albinticha] 
[Afellivora  ratel] 


Anthoritj. 

Jackson. 

Jackson,  Johnston,  Betton. 

Johnston,  Neumann. 

Neumann. 

Ansorge. 

Elliot,  Ansorge. 

Johnston. 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

Elliot,  Ansorge. 

Jackson. 

Stuhlmann. 
Delamere,  Johnston. 
Jackson. 
Ansorge. 
Stuhlmann. 
Johnston,  Neumann. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Neumann,  Johnston. 

Neumann,  Johnston. 

Neumann. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston,  Doggett. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Neumann. 

Johnston,  Neumann. 

Jackson,  Johnston,  Neumann. 

Neumann. 

Jackson. 

Johnston,  Neumann. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Smith,  Neumann. 

Jackson,  Johnston,  Neumann. 

Betton. 

Johnston. 

Betton. 

Betton. 

Neumann. 

Neumann. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 
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RODENTIA. 

Anomalu7'tt8  jacksom,  De  Wint.        .        .        .        . 

Sciurus  calliuirusy  Buchh 

S.  multicolor^  Rupp 

S.  rufobrcu^iatus,  Waterh 

Funisciurus  hohmiy  Reichen 

F,  jacksoni,  De  Wint 

F.  ochraceus,  Huet 

Xerus  erythropus^  Geoff. 

X.  ruttlus,  Critzschm 

Grapkiurus  muriniis,  Desm 

6r.  parvtis^  True 

G.  smithii^  Thos. 

Cricetomys  gambtanus,  Waterh 

Gerhillus  (Tatva)  sp 

Otomys  jacksoni,  Thos 

Dendrornys  sp. 

Arvicanthis  abyssiniciiSj  Riipp.         .        .        .        . 

A.  mdssaicus,  Pagenst 

A.  pumilio  diminuttis,  Thos. 

Mu8  hypoxanthus,  Puch 

M,  arborarinSy  Pet. 

Jf.  ugandasy  De  Wint 

M.  jacksoni,  De  Wint 

M,  hildebfundtiy  Pet 

Leggada  minutrideSy  Smith 

L.  mtisctiloideSj  Temm 

Dasyniys  bcntleyoe,  Thos 

Lophuroniys  ansorgei,  De  Wint. 

L.  JlavopunctatuSy  Thos 

Lophiomys  smithiiy  Rhoads 

Tachyoryctis  splendens  ibeanus,  Thos. 

Pedetes  caffer^  Pall 

Thryonomys  smnderenianus,  Temm. 

2\  gregorianusy  Thos 

HyBtrix  galeata,  Thos 

ILepus,  sp.  inc.] 

Ungulata. 

Elephas  afmcanusy  Blum. . 

Diceros  bicomisy  Linn. 

Equtts  burchelli  bohmiy  Matsch. 

Frocavia  jacksoni,  Thos.    . 

P.  brucei,  Gray . 

P.  crawshayi,  Thos.  . 

P,  nbarmotOy  Thos.    . 


Authority. 

Jackson,  Neumann. 

Jackson. 

£min,  Donaldson  Smith,  Neumann. 

Jackson,  Scott-Elliot. 

Jackson,  Ansorge,  Neumann. 

Jackson. 

Ansorge. 

Ansorge,  Neumann. 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Smith. 

Johnston. 

Neumann. 

Jackson. 

Ansorge,  Johnston,  Neumann. 

Jackson,  Johnston,  Neumann. 

Jackson,  Ansorge. 

Jackson. 

Jackson,  Ansorge. 

Johnston. 

Jackson,  Ansorge,  Neumann. 

Jackson. 

Ansorge. 

Johnston,  Neumann. 

Ansorge. 

Jackson. 

Ansorge. 

Jackson,  Ansorge. 

Jackson. 

Ansorge,  Neumann. 

Johnston,  Neumann. 

Donaldson  Smith. 

Jackson. 

Johnston. 

Johnston.* 


Johnston,  Neumann. 

Jackson. 

Neumann. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 


Hippopotamus  amphibius,  Linn. 

*  Hares  of  perhaps  three  species  are  common  throughout  Uganda,  but  no  specimens  have 
jet  been  identified. — H.  H.  J. 
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PhacocJweriis  cetkiopictts^  Sand. 

Potamochoerus  choeropoiamtis] 

P.  j^nicillatus] 

Giraffa  cavielopardalis^  Tiinn.  . 
Okapiajohnstoni,  Sclat.    . 
Bubal  18  (jBquinoctialiSj  Blyth  (centralis,  Gray) 
Bubalis  jackscni,  Thop. 

B.  cokei,  Gunth. 
Damaliscusjimela,  Matsch. 
2).  tiang,  Hengl. 
Cephalophtis  Johiistoniy  Thos.    . 

C.  rubilus,  Thos. 
C.  (equatorialis,  Matscli.  . 
C.  grimmii,  Linn. 
C.  abyssinicus^  Riipp. 
Oreotragus  oreotra^tiSf  Zimm.  . 
Ourebia  montana,  Riipp.  . 
0.  haggardly  Thos.     . 
Baphiceros  neumanniy  Matsch. . 
Madoqita  kirkii,  Giinth.    . 
Cobiis  defassa,  Riipp. 
C.  thoniasi,  ScJ. 


C.  leucotis 

Cei'vicapra  at^uivdinum,  Bodd. . 
C.  redunca  xoardi,  Thos.    . 
C  fidvoTufula  chardnn,  Rothsch. 
Oryx  beisa         .... 
Hippf)tragti8  equinus 

H.  bakei% 

uEpyceros  nielampus,  liicht. 

Gazella  grantiiy  Brooke    . 

G-  grantii  notata,  Thos.    . 

G.  grantii  h*ighti%  Thos. . 

G.  thomsoni,  Gunth.  . 

Tra/jelaphus  deada,  Riipp. 

T.  sc7*ij>tus,  Pall. 

T.  scriptus  bo7\  Hengl. 

T.  euryceros       .... 

Limnotragus  ^jjekei,  Scl.   . 

Taurotragus  oryx  livingstonei,  Scl. 
Strepsiceros  kudu 

Bos  caffer]         .... 

Bos  pumilus^    .... 

Bos  cequinoctialis]    . 


Edentata. 


Mams  tricuspis,  Raf. 
Orycteropus  afer,  Pall. 


Aathoriij. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston,  Neumann. 

Johnston. 

Neumann. 

Jackson,  Johnston,  Neumann. 

Johnston. 

Jackson,  Neumann. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Johnston. 

Scott-Elliot,  Jackson,  Johnston. 

Jackson,  Johnston. 

Neumann. 

Jackson,  Johnston. 

Donaldson  Smith. 

Jackson,  Johnston. 

Jackson,  Neumann. 

Jackson,  Johnston,  Neumann. 

Lugard,  Scott-Elliot,  Jackson^ 
Johnston. 

Delme  Radcliffe,  E.  N.  Buxton. 

Neumann. 

Jackson,  Johnston. 

Donaldson  Smith. 

Harold  Baker,  Doggett  (Baringo). 

Johnston. 

Johnston,  Delme  Radcliffe. 

Lugard,  Jackson,  Johnston. 

Jackson,  Johnston,  Betton. 

A.  H.  Neumann,  Ferguson. 

Bright,  Ferguson,  Donaldson  Smith. 

Jackson,  Neumann. 

Neumann. 

Neumann. 

Donaldson  Smith. 

F.  W.  Isaac. 

Speke,  Jackson,  Johnston,  Neu- 
mann. 

Jackson. 

Doggett,  Johnston. 

Johnston,  Jackson. 

Johnston 

Johnston 


Jackson,  Johnston. 
Johnston. 
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A  Tentative  List  of  the 
BIRDS   OF  THE  UGANDA  PROTECTORATE. 

By  Charles  Chubb. 

OBDEB  I.    8TBUTKIONIFOBME8. 

Family  ^'truthionid.*. 

1.  Striithio  Tuassaiais,  Neum. 

2.  S,  camehm,  Linn.    [The  North  African  ostrich  extends  southward  to  Karamojo 

and  even  to  near  Baringo,  judging  from  two  live  specimens  seen  by  me  in  the 
possession  of  an  Arab  caravan,  and  one  killed  by  Doggett  near  Baringo. — H.  H.  J.] 


OBDEB  II.    OALLIFOBME8. 

Sub-order  PliasiAiii. 

Family  Phasianid.e. 


3.  Fraiicolinus  huhhurdiy  Grant. 

4.  F.  8trept02)horus,  Grant 

5.  F.  granti,  Hartl. 

6.  F.  kikuyuensts.  Grant. 

7.  F.  elgonensis.  Grant. 

8.  F.  clajjpertoniy  Childr. 

9.  F.  f/edgei,  Grant. 

10.  F,  icterorhi/nchu8,  Heugl. 

11.  -F.  hildebrandtif  Cab. 

12.  F.  scktiettiy  Cab. 

13.  F.  jacksonij  GrQ,nt, 

14.  Pteimistes  cranchi  (Leach). 

15.  P,  ncfopictus,  Reichen. 

16.  Cotumix  cotiimix  (Linn.). 

17.  C  delegorguei^  Deleg. 

18.  Excalfacto7^a  adansoni  (V err.). 

19.  PttlojTOchys  fuscus  (VieilJ.). 

20.  P.  Jhi'encice,  Gmnt 


Family  Numidid^. 


21.  Xumida  reickeTWwi,  Grant. 

22.  ^V.  ans&i'gei,  Martert. 

23.  X,  intermedia,  Neum. 

24.  *y.  ptilorhi/nchd,  Licht. 

25.  Guttera  pucherani  (Hartl.). 
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OBDEB  III.    EEMIPODII. 

Family  Turnicida 

26.  Tumix  lejmrana  (Smith). 

OBDEB  lY.    PTEBOCLXDIDIFOBME8. 

Family  Pteboclididjj. 

27.  Pteroclidurus  exustus  (Temm.). 

28.  Pteroclis  lichtemteini^  Temm. 

29.  P.  quadricincttis,  Temm. 

OBDEB  V.    COLVMBIFOBME8. 

Family  Treronida 


30.  Vinago  VHudia  (Gm.). 

31.  V,  nudirostrisy  Swains. 


Family  CoLUMBiDiVL 


32.  Cdumba  guinea,  Linn. 

33.  C  longirostris,  Reichen. 

34.  C.  arqitatrix,  Temm. 

35.  Turturoena  shar]^,  Salvad. 

Family  PERisTERiDiE. 

36.  Turtur  Itigens  (RUpp.). 

37.  Streptopelia  sernitorqtiata  (Riipp.). 

38.  S.  damarensis  (Finsch  &  Hartl.). 

39.  S.  amUgva  (Bocage). 

40.  Stigmato2)elia  senegalensis  (Linn.). 

41.  (Ena  cajjensi8  (Linn.). 

42.  Tympanistria  tt/mpatiistrla  (Temm.  <k  Knip.). 

43.  Chalcojielia  afra  (Linn.). 


OBDEB  VII.    BALLIFOBME8. 

Family  Rallid^k. 

44.  Crecopsis  egregia  (Peters). 

45.  Crex  crex  (Linn.). 

46.  Lininocorax  nigin  (Gra.). 

47.  Zaporiua  jxirva  (Scop.). 

48.  Sarothrura  jmlchra  (J.  E.  Gray). 

49.  Gallinvla  ckloro2)U8  (Linn.). 

50.  Porphi/riola  cUleni  (Thomps.). 

51.  Porphyrio  porphyHo  (Linn.). 

52.  Fvlica  cristata,  Gm. 
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OBDEB  VIII.    PODICEPEDIDIFOBME8. 

Family  PoDiciPEDiDiE. 

■53.  LophcBthj/ia  cristata  (Linn.). 

54.  Podidjjes  cajyensisj  Salvad. 

OBDEB  ZIY.    LABIFOBME8. 

Family  LARiDiK. 

55.  Hydrochelldmi  leticoptera  (Meisn.  <k  Schinz). 

56.  H.  nigra  (Linn.). 

67.  Gelochelidon  anglica  (Mont.). 

58.  Rhynchaps  flavirostris,  Vieill. 

59.  Larus  ftiscus,  Linn. 

^0.  L,  cirrhocephalusj  Vieill. 

OBDEB  XV.    CKABADBIIFOBME8. 

Family  Chaeadriid^. 

•61.  DeJUijypia  crassirostris  (De  Fil.). 

62.  Lobivcmelliis  senegallus  (Linn.). 

■63.  L.  lateralis  (Smith). 

•64.  Hoplapterus  82nnogtc8  (liinn.). 

■65.  Stephanihyx  coronata  (Bodd.). 

66.  JS.  inoTTiatus  (Swains.). 

^7.  Ochthodromus  asiaticus  (Pall.). 

68.  Oxyechus  tricollaris  (Vieill.). 
•69.  u^gialitis  hiaticola  (Linn.). 

70.  ^^,  dvMa  (Scop.). 

71.  jE,  vermata  (Fisch.  <k  Reichen.). 

72.  .E.  varia  (Vieill.). 

73.  Iliniantopus  himantojyua  (Linn.), 

74.  Totanus  stagnatilisj  Bechst. 

75.  Helodromas  ochropus  (Linn.). 

76.  Tringoides  hypoleticus  (Linn.). 

77.  Glottis  nebularius  (Gunn.). 

78.  Hhyacophilus  glareola  (Gm.). 

79.  Pavoncella  ^mgnax  (Linn.). 

80.  Calidris  arenaria  (Linn.). 

81.  Limonites  minuta  (Leisl.). 

82.  Ancylochilus  subarq%uitus  (Giild.). 

83.  Gallinago  niajor  (Gm.). 

84.  G,  mgripennis,  Bp. 

85.  Rostratvla  caj^ensis  (Linn.). 


Family  PARRiDiK. 


■86.  Actophilus  afmcarms  (Gm.). 
.87.  Microparra  caj^nsis  (Smith). 
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Family  Cursoriida'. 

88.  Ortyxelus  nieiffreni^  Vieill. 

89.  Plumamis  asgyptim  (Linn.). 

Family  Glareolidj-i 

90.  Glareoia  pratincola  (Lmu,). 

91.  Galactochrysea  emird  (Shelley). 

92.  G.  nuckalis  (Gray). 

Family  CEdicnemidjF. 

93.  (Edicnenim  senegalensisy  Swains. 

94.  (E.  verrnictdatusy  Cab. 

95.  (E.  capensisy  Licht. 

96.  (E,  affinis,  Rupp. 

Family  Otidid^e. 

97.  Lissotis  lovatiy  Grant. 

98.  Z.  hartlavbi  (Heugl.). 

99.  Trachelotis  camcollis  (Reichen.). 


OBDEB  ZVIII.    ABDEIFOBME8. 

Family  Ibidid-e. 

100.  Ibis  cethiopica  (I^th.). 

101.  Hdgadashia  hagidash  (Lath.). 

102.  Flegadin /(dcinellus  (Linn.). 

Family  Plataleida 

103.  Flatalea  mitwr,  Temni.  *fe  Schl, 

Family  Ciconud^. 

104.  Pseudotantaliis  ibis  (Linn.). 

105.  Abdimia  abdimi  (Licht). 

106.  Dissaiira  episcopus  (Bodd.). 

107.  Ciconia  ciconia  (Linn.). 

108.  Anastonitis  IwnielligeruSy  Temni. 

109.  Ephippiorhynchus  senegcUensis  (Shaw). 

110.  Leptoptilus  cnmieniferus  (Less.). 

Family  Scopidji:. 

111.  Scopus  umbrettay  Gm. 

Family  Bal^enicipitid^ 

112.  Balamiceps  rex,  Gould. 
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Family  Ardeid^ 


113.  Pyrrherodias  pur2)urea  (lAXiXi.). 

114.  Ardea  goliath,  Cretzschm. 

115.  A.  melanocephala,  Vig.  &  Childr. 
lie.  Mesophoyx  hi^achyrhynchn  (Brehm). 

117.  Herodias  alba  (Linn.). 

1 1 8.  Melanophoyx  a  rdedaca  { Wagl . ). 

119.  GarzetUi  garzetta  (Linn.). 

120.  Butorides  atncapilla  (Afzel.). 

121.  Erythrocnus  I'ufiventris  (Siindev.). 

122.  Buhulcus  lucidiis  (Rafin.). 

123.  Ardeda  ralloides  (Scop.). 

124.  Ardetta  j^ayesi  (&iixi\.). 
12.3.  ArdeiraJlus  sturtni  (Wagl.). 


OBDEB  ZIZ.    PK(ENICOPTEBIFOBMES. 

Family  PHa':NicoPTERiD^. 


126.  Phoenicopterv^  roseus,  Pall. 

127.  Phoeniconais  minm^  (Geoffr.). 


OBDEB  ZXI.    AN8EBIFOBME8. 

Family  Anatid.*. 

128.  Plectrojyterus  gamhfnsis  (Linn.). 

129.  Sarddiornis  melanonota  (Penn.). 

130.  Nettopus  auritus  (Bodd.). 

131.  Cyanochen  cyanapterus  (Riipp.). 

132.  Dendrocygna  vidwi  (Linn.). 

133.  D./tdva  (Gm.). 

134.  Alo2)ochen  cegyptiicm  (Linn.). 
13").  Anas  undukUa,  Dubois. 

136.  Nettitim  jiunctatum  (Burcli.). 

137.  N.  capense  (Gm.). 

138.  Poecilonetta  erythr&i^hyncha  (Gm.). 

139.  Erisiiiatura  maccoa  (Smith). 

OBDEB  XXIY.    PELECANIFOBME8. 

Family  Phalacrocoracid^ 

140.  Phalacrocorax  lucidus  (Licht.). 

141.  P.  luguh-is,  Reichen. 

142.  P.  africanus  (Gm.). 

Family  PLOTiDiE. 

143.  Plotus  I'ufiiSy  Band. 

Family  Pelicanid^ 

144.  Pelecanus  imfescens,  Gm. 
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OBDEB  ZXVZ.    ACCIPZTRZFOBME8. 

Family  Serpentariida 
145.  Serpentarius  serpentarius  (Miill.). 

Family  Vulturid^ 

46.  PsemJogyps  africaniis  (Salvad.). 

47.  Lophogyp^  ocdjntalis  (Burch.). 

48.  Neoj)hron  ])ercrioj)terus  (hmr\.). 

49.  NecrosyrUs  monachus  (Temm.). 

Family  Falconid^ 

50.  Polyhoroides  typicus,  Smith. 

51.  Circus  pygargus  (lAnii.). 

52.  C.  cernginostis  (Linn.). 

53.  Melierax  polyzonus  {^}j\>^J), 

54.  M.  gabar  (Band.). 

55.  M.  niger  (Vieill.). 

56.  Astur  tachiro  (Dand.). 

57.  A.  uruhdiventer  (Riipp.). 

58.  A.  sphenurus  (Riipp.). 

59.  A.  polyzfjTwides  (Smith). 

60.  Accipiter  7)idanoleucu8^  Smith. 

61.  Buteo  attgur,  Riipp. 

62.  B.  aitguralisy  Salvad. 

63.  B.  (lesertorum  (Dand.). 

64.  Aquila  rajxtx  (Temm.). 

65.  A,  UKihlbfrgi,  Sundev. 

66.  EutalniaettM  spilfxjasta  (Bp.). 

67.  Spizaetus  coro7vatus  (Linn.). 

68.  Lof)hoaetu8  occipitalis  (Dand.). 

69.  Asturinvla  nionogixivimica  (Temm.). 

70.  Circaetus  ciTierascens,  Miill. 

71.  C.  cinetrus,  Vieill. 

72.  Butastur  rufij)ennis  (Sundev.). 

73.  Helotarsus  ecaudatus  (Dand.). 

74.  Haliaetxis  vocifer  (Dand.). 

75.  Milmcs  (egyptius  (Gm.). 

76.  M.  kfjrschun  (Gm.). 

77.  Elanus  c(Frule'us  (Desp.). 

78.  Machcerhamphus  anderssoni  (Gurney). 

79.  Baza  emini,  Reichen. 

80.  Poliohierax  seniitorquatus  (Smith). 

81.  Falco  tanypt^rus,  Schl. 

82.  F.  stthbutfOy  Linn. 

83.  F,  cuvieri.  Smith. 

84.  F.  ntjicollisy  Swains. 

85.  Cerchnris  iinnuncvlus  (Linn.). 

86.  C.  alofiex  (Heugl.). 

87.  C  naxinmnni  (Fleisch). 

88.  Dissodfcies  anlesiacus  (Bonn.  &  Vieill.). 
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OBDEB  XZVZII.    P8ITTACIFOBME8. 

Family  PsiTTACiDiE. 


189.  Poeocephaltcs  nuissaicus,  Fischer  &  Reichen. 

190.  P,  meyeri,  Cretzsch. 

191.  P,  saturatus,  Sharpe. 

192.  Psitiacus  erithacus,  Linn. 

193.  PcUoBornis  docilis  (Vieill.). 

194.  Aga2yomi8  pullaria  (Linn.), 

195.  A.Jisckeriy  Reichen. 

196.  il.  personata,  Reichen. 


OBDEB  XXVII.    8TBIOIFOBME8. 

Family  Bubonid^. 


197.  Asio  nisuella  (Dand.). 

198.  Bvjl)o  niactilomis  (Vieill.). 

199.  B.  cinerascens^  Guer. 

200.  B.  lantern  (Temm.). 

201.  Scops  capermSf  Smith. 

202.  S.  ugandce  (Neum.). 

203.  S,  leucotis  (Temm.). 

204  Syifdum  nttchale,  Sharpe. 

205.  Glaiicidium  jyerlatum  (Vieill.). 

206.  G,  castanemti  (Reichen.). 

207.  Strix  macidata,  Brehm. 


OBDEB  XXIX.    COBACIIFOBME8. 

Family  CoRACiiDiE. 

208.  Coradas  dbi/ssinicics,  Bodd. 

209.  C.  ruBuitts,  Dand. 

210.  Eurystonius  rufobiiccaHs,  Reichen. 

Family  Alcedinid^. 

211.  Ceryle  rudis  (Linn.). 

212.  C  sharpei,  Gould. 

213.  Corythomis  cyanostigma  (Rupp.). 

214.  Ispidina  pista  ( Bodd. ). 

215.  Halcyon  senegalerms  (Linn.). 

216.  //.  cyanoletunis  (VieilJ.). 

217.  //.  semiccBrvleus  (Forsk.). 

218.  H.  chelicutends  (Stanl.). 

Family  Bucerotid^ 

219.  Bucorax  caffer^  Bocage. 

220.  Ceratogymna  atrata  (Temm.). 

221.  Lophoceros  fasciata  (Sh&yv), 
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222.  Lophoceros  nasutus  (Linn.). 

223.  L,  epirkinus  (Sundev.). 

224  L.  erythrtjrhynchus  (Temm.). 

225.  L.  melanoleuctu  (Licht.). 

226.  L.jfickgoni,  Grant. 

227.  Bycanistes  guiqttadratus.  Cab. 

Family  Vpupidjl 

228.  Ujmpa  epops^  Linn. 

229.  U.  africana^  Bechst. 

Family  Irrisorid-e. 

230.  Irrisor  en/tkrarhi/nchus  (Lath.). 

231.  Ljacksonij  Sharpe. 

232.  Scoj)t€lus  7iotatus,  Salvin. 

233.  Rhinopom%stus  cabanisi  (De  Fil.). 

Family  Meropid.*. 

234.  Mflittophagns  cyanostictu*.  Cab. 

235.  M.  varieffattis  (Vieill.). 

236.  M.  oreofxites,  Sbarpo. 

237.  J/.  frcBTiatus  ( Hartl .). 

238.  Merojn  api:utei\  Linn. 

239.  M.  jyersicuSy  Pall. 

240.  M.  superciilosus^  Linn. 
24L  M.  nubicus,  Gm. 

242.  M.  alhicoUis,  Vieill. 

Family  CAPRiMULoiDiE. 

243.  Scotomia  climacwus  (Vieill.). 

244.  CosmeU/mis  vexillarius  (Gould). 

245.  Caprimulfjus  fossei,  Hartl. 

246.  C.  clarus,  Reichen. 

247.  C.  inornatiiSy  Heugl. 

248.  C.  poiiocephaliMf  Kiipp. 

249.  C.  ettropctuSj  Linn. 

250.  C.  donoddsoni,  Sharpe. 

Family  CypselidjE. 

25 L  Cypselus  cequatorialis  (Miill.). 

252.  C  niaiuoB  (Ueichen.). 

253.  C.  shelleyi,  Salvad. 

254.  C.  streubeli  (Hartl.). 
256.  C.  affinii  (J.  E.  Gray). 

256.  TarJif/i'nis  pai^vus  (Licht.). 

Family  Coludje 

257.  Colius  leucotiSj  Riipp. 

258.  C.  berlepschi,  Hartert. 

259.  C.  affinis,  Shelley. 
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Family  Trogonid^. 
260  Hwpalodemna  wirvna  (Steph.). 
261.  Heterotrogon  vittatum  (Shelley). 


OBDEB  ZXZ.    COCCTOB8. 

Family  MusopHAGiDiE. 

262.  Turacus  leucolophitSj  Heugl. 

263.  T,  hartlaubi  (Fischer  &  Reichen). 

264.  Gallirex  johnstoni,  Sharpe. 

265.  Musophaga  rossce,  Gould. 

266.  Corythoeola  cristata  (VieiU.). 

267.  Schizorhis  letLCogaster,  Riipp. 

268.  S.  zonura,  Riipp. 

269.  Gymnoschizorhis  leopoldi  (Shelley). 

Family  Cxjcuudm, 

270.  Coccystes  glandarius  (Linn.). 

271.  C.jacobintu  (Bodd.\ 

272.  C.  caffer  (Licht.). 

273.  Pachycoccyx  validus  (Reichen.). 

274.  Cucvlus  gtdariSy  Steph. 

275.  C.  canortis,  Linn. 

276.  C.  hetiglinij  Cab. 

277.  C,  solitaritis,  Steph. 

278.  C.  gaboneimSi  Lafr. 

279.  C.  clamositSj  Lath. 

280.  Afetallococcyx  sniardgdineus  (Swains.). 

281.  Chrysococcyx  klaasi  (Steph.). 

282.  C.  cupreus  (Bodd.). 

283.  Centrojyusjischeriy  Reichen. 

284.  C.  monachiis,  Riipp. 

285.  C.  superciliosusy  Hempr.  &  Ehr. 

286.  Centhmochares  intermedius^  Sharpe. 

OBDEB  XXZII.    SCAVSOBEa. 

Family  Tndicatorid^. 

287.  Indicator  indicator  (Gm.). 

288.  /.  variegatus,  Less. 

289.  /.  minor,  Steph. 

290.  /.  pygmcemy  Reichen. 

291.  /.  exilis  (Cass.). 

292.  /.  eniini,  Shelley. 

Family  Capitonid/e. 

293.  Erythrolmcco  rolleti  (De  Fil.). 

294.  Lyhius  cBqnatorialis  (Shelley). 

295.  L.  leucocephalm  (De  Fil). 
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296.  Lybitis  ahyssinictis  (Lath.) 

297.  L.  rvbrifades  (Reichen.). 

298.  TricholcBTna  ansorgei,  Shelley. 

299.  T.  lachrj/mosum^  Cab. 

300.  T,  stigmatothoraxy  CaU 

301.  T.  diadematum  (HeugLX 

302.  T  massaicum  (Reichen.). 

303.  Gymnohucco  cinereiceps,  Sharpe. 

304.  Barhatxda  itgandcB^  Reichen. 

305.  B.  centralisy  Reichen. 

306.  B.  jacksonif  Sharpe. 

307.  B.  leucolcema,  J.  <k  E,  Verr. 

308.  B.  leucomystax^  Sharpe. 

309.  B,  stdlata  (Jard.  &  Fraser). 

310.  TroAihyphomis  versicolory  Hartl. 

311.  T,  a/mavdi  (Des  Murs). 

312.  Trdchylcemns  elgonends  (Sharpe), 

Family  Ficidm. 

313.  Campoihera  nvhica  (Gin.). 

314.  (7.  naumaniy  Reichen. 

315.  C,  baltay  Heugl. 

316.  C.  mactdosa  (Valenc). 

317.  C,  pennista  (Reichen.). 

318.  C.  tcBnioloema  (Reichen.  &  Neuin.). 

319.  Dendropicus  hartlatdn,  Malh. 

320.  D.  nyanscB  (Neum.). 

321.  D,  tropiccUis,  Reichen. 

322.  2).  poecilolcemus,  Reichen. 

323.  2).  lafresnayiy  Malh. 

324.  J),  aharpei,  Oust. 

325.  Thiipids  schoensisj  Riipp. 

326.  Jyngipicus  obsoletics  (Wagl.). 

327.  J,  ingens,  Hartert. 

328.  Mesopicus  centralis^  Reichen. 

329.  Jynx  ruficollts,  Wa^L 


OBDEB  XXXVZ.    PA88ERZFOBME8. 

Family  HiRUNDiNiDiB. 

330.  Clivicola  ri.paria  (Linn.). 

331.  C.  cincta  (Bodd.). 

332.  C.  minor  (Cah.), 

333^  Ptyonoprogtie  rufigvla  (Fischer  &  Reichen.). 

334.  Hirunda  rtuitica^  Linn. 

335.  //.  arcticincta^  Sharpe. 

336.  ff,  (Bthiopicay  Blanf. 

337.  H,  griseopyga,  Sundev. 

338.  II.  ^>?^//a,  Temm.  &  Schl. 
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339.  Hirtmda  eniini,  Reichen. 

340.  H.  gordorUf  Jard, 

341.  H.  senegcUensis,  Linn. 

342.  If,  monteiriy  Hartl. 

343.  Psalidoprocne  orientcUis,  Reichen. 

344.  P,  cUbicepSf  Sclater. 

Family  Muscicapidje. 

345.  Alseonax  niurina,  Fischer  &  Reichen. 

346.  A.  pumilay  Reichen. 

347.  Mtiscicapa  grisola,  Linn. 

348.  M.  infulata,  Hartl. 

349.  M.  Uyi^nerms^  Hartert. 

360.  Pedilorhjfnchus  stuhlmaiini,  Reichen. 

361.  Dioj^tromis  Jlscheri,  Reichen. 

352.  MelcBnomis  pammeloena  (StanL). 

353.  if.  tropicaltSy  Cab. 

364.  Bradyomts  griseay  Reichen. 

365.  B.  pallida  (M^W.), 
356.  B  suhalarisy  Sharpe. 
367.  B.  jmmila,  Sharpe. 

358.  B.  minor,  Heugl. 

359.  Stizorhina  frauri  (Strickl.). 

360.  Empidorrdi  kavirondends  (Neum.). 

361.  Hyliota  flavigastra^  Swains. 

362.  Pogonocichla  orientalia,  Fischer  &  Reichen. 

363.  P.  intensa,  Sharpe. 

364.  Lioptiliis  ahysdniciM  (Riipp.). 

365.  Parisoma  plumheum  (Hartl.). 

366.  P.ja^cksoniy  Sharpe. 

367.  Ckloropeta  massaica,  Fischer  &  Reichen. 

368.  Batis  senegalends  (Linn.). 

369.  B,  orientalis  (Heugl.). 

370.  Platystira  albi/ronsy  Sharpe. 

371.  P.  cya7i€a  (MvlM). 

372.  P.jacksoni,  Sharpe. 

373.  Bia^  musicus  (Vieill.). 

374.  Megahias  attialatus  (Cass.). 

375.  Smithorrds  capensis  (Smith). 

376.  Artomifias  fvliginosay  J.  &  E.  Verr. 

377.  Trochocercus  alhonotatus,  Sharpe. 

378.  Terpsiphone  cristata  (Gm.) 

379.  T,  rufiventria  (Swains.). 

380.  T,  eminiy  Reichen. 

381.  Elminia  teresitiy  Antin. 

382.  Cryptolopha  mackenzianay  Sharpe* 

Family  Campophagidje. 

383.  Graucalus  purusy  Sharpe. 

384.  G.  fyectoralisy  Jard.  <fe  Selb. 
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385.  Camj^ophaga  phoenicea  (Lath.). 

386.  C,  haritavbi  (Salvad.). 

387.  C.  quiscaltna  (Finsch). 


Faboly  Pycnonotidjc 


388.  Crirdger  verreaiun,  Sharpe. 

389.  C.  cabanisi,  Sharpe. 

390.  Bleda  pallidigvla  (Sharpe). 

391.  B.Jlavigula  ;Cab.). 

392.  B.  shelleyi  (Neum.). 

393.  B.  kakuniegoe  (Sharpe). 

394.  B.  kikuyverms  (Sharpe). 

395.  B.  orientalis  (Hartl.). 

396.  Andropadus  Icetimmus,  Sharpe. 

397.  EurUlas  virena  (Cass.). 

398.  E,  eugemus  (Reichen.). 

399.  Stelgidillds  gracUirostris  (StrickJ.). 

400.  aS".  gra4n.lis  (Cab.). 

401.  Phyllostrophus  strejntaiiSy  Reichen. 

402.  P,  rufescens^  Hartl. 

403.  P,  placidus,  Shelley. 

404.  Pycnonotus  minor,  Heugl. 

405.  P.  dodsofUy  Sharpe. 

406.  P,  layardiy  Gurney. 


Family  TiMELnDJs. 


407.  Argya  rvhiginoaa^  Riipp. 

408.  A.  rufvla,  HeugL 

409.  A,  amawnira,  Pelz. 

410.  Turdimts  jacksoni,  Sharpe. 

411.  Ptyrticus  turdintUy  Uartl. 

412.  Crateropus  j^ebeiuSj  Riipp. 

413.  C.  huxtoniy  Sharpe. 

414.  C*  sharpeij  Reichen. 

415.  C.  tenebrostts,  Hartl. 


Family  TuRDiDiE. 


416.  Geocichla  piaggice  (Bour.). 

417.  Turdus  pelios,  Bp. 

418.  T,  bocagei,  Cab. 

419.  Meinila  elgonensiSy  Sharpe. 

420.  CicfdadtLsa  guttata,  Heugl. 

421.  Gossypka  iolceiiui,  Reichen. 

422.  C.  natalefms,  Smith. 

423.  C.  2)oliopte7'a,  Reichen. 
424  C\  subrufescens,  Bocage. 

425.  C.  heuglini,  Hartl. 

426.  C.  melaiwnota  (Cab.). 

427.  C.  verticalis,  Hartl. 

428.  Erythropygia  rvficanda,  Sharpe. 
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429.  Erythropygia  hartlaubi,  Reichen. 

430.  Callene  pyrrhoptera^  Reichen.  &  Neum. 

431.  Thamnolcea  gubnijipenms,  Reichen. 

432.  T,  levaillanti  (Reichen.). 

433.  71  shelleyi,  Sharpe. 

434.  FentkolcBa  dericalis,  Hartl. 

435.  P.  bauds,  HartL 

436.  Pinarochroa  hypospodia^  Shelley. 

437.  Pratincola  rvhiccla  (Linn.). 

438.  P.  enim<e,  Hartl. 

439.  P.  axillaris,  Shelley. 

440.  P.  ruhetra  (Linn.) 

441.  Monticola  rufocinerea  (Riipp.). 

442.  Jiuticilla  phoemcurus  (iAnn,). 

443.  Myrmecocichla  cryptoleuca,  Sharpe. 

444.  Saxiccla  oeruinthe  (Linn.). 

445.  *Si.  isabellina  (Riipp.). 

446.  S.  pleshanka  (Lepsch.). 

447.  S.  schalowi,  Sharpe. 

448.  S.  falkensteird.  Cab. 

449.  Campicola  alhonotata  (Neum.). 

Family  Sylviidje. 

450.  LuscirUa  phUomela  (Bechst.). 

451.  Sylvia  hortensis,  Bechst. 

452.  S.  atricapilla  (Linn.). 

453.  Phylloscopus  trochilus  (linn.). 

454.  Hypolais  pallida  (Hempr.  &  Ehr.). 

455.  Acrocephalus  phragmitis  (Bechst.). 

456.  A.  turdoides  (Meyer). 

457.  A.  palustris  (Bechst.). 

458.  A,  strejierm  (Vieill). 

459.  A,  bceticatus  (Vieill). 

460.  Bradypterits  cinnaniomeus  (Riipp.). 

461.  Schasnicola  ajncalis  (Cab.). 

462.  Cala/niocichla  lejttorhyncha  (Fischer  k  Reichen.). 

463.  C^ja^ksoni,  Neum. 

464.  Calanwnastes  simpler  (Cab.). 

465.  Ertiinia  lejnda,  Hartl. 

466.  Apalis  pulchra,  Sharpe. 

467.  A.  porphyrdcBnia  (Reichen.  &  Neum.). 

468.  Eujyririodes  cinet'etts,  Sharpe. 

469.  E.  gdzi  (Fischer  <k  Reichen.). 

470.  E,  ceqtiatoralis,  Neum. 

471.  Dryodromas  ja4:ksom,  Sharpe. 

472.  Drynwcichla  incana,  Hartl. 

473.  Phylldais  pulchella  (Cretzschm.). 

474.  Sylviella  hrachyura  (Lafr.). 

475.  S.jaxiksoni,  Sharpe. 

476.  *Si.  Itrucophrys,  Shaq>e. 
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477.  Sylviella  haraha^  Jackson. 

478.  Erenwmela  griseqflava  (HeugL) 

479.  E.  hypoxantha,  Pelz. 

480.  E.  elegoms  (Meugl.). 

481.  E,JlavotOTquata{K2^t\,\ 

482.  Camarqptera  hremcavdata  (Cretzschm.). 

483.  C.  griseoviridis  (Miill.). 

484.  Hylia  pradna  (Cass.). 

485.  Frinia  mystacea,  Riipp. 

486.  Bumesia  retchenowi,  Hartl. 

487.  B.  melanops,  Reichen.  &  Neum. 

488.  Ortkotomus  erythropterus  (Jard.). 

489.  Melocichla  mentcUis  (Fraser). 

490.  if.  orientalis,  Sharpe. 

491.  Cisticola  emini,  Reichen. 

492.  C.  lateralis  (Fraser). 
493*  C.  cinera^scens  (HeugL). 

494.  C.  erythrops  (Hartl.). 

495.  C.  fischerif  Reichen. 

496.  C-  rufa  (Fraser). 

497.  C'ferrugtnea(iiB,Tt\.). 

498.  C.  harUaubi,  Sharpe. 

499.  C.  cisticola  (Temm.). 
500*  C'  terrestris  (Smith). 

501.  C  hindei,  Sharpe. 

502.  C'  tinniens  (Lichuy 

503.  C.  ntichalis,  Reichen. 

504.  C  arribigva^  Sharpe. 

505.  C.  strangei  (Fraser). 
606.  C.  Ivgvbris  (Riipp.). 

507.  C.  sfidn^ficapilla  (Smith). 

508.  C'  cheniana  (Smith). 

509.  C  primoides,  Neum. 

510.  C.  hunteriy  Shelley. 

511.  C.  ckttbbi,  Sharpe. 

Family  PRioNOPiDiE. 

512.  Fnonops  cristatus,  Riipp. 

513.  P.  poliolophuSf  Fischer  k  Reichen. 

514.  Sigmodus  gracutinus  (Cab.). 

515.  Eurocephaltis  ruepelli^  Bp. 

Family  LANiiD-fi. 

516.  Corvinella  affinis,  HeugL 

517.  Lam^ius  humeralis,  StanL 

518.  Z.  excuhitorius^  Des  Murs. 

519.  Z.  caudattis,  Cab. 

520.  L.  mackirmoniy  Sharpe. 

521.  L.  minor  J  Gm. 

522.  L.  dorsalis,  Cab. 

523.  L.  antinoriy  Salvad. 


:J 
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524.  Lamtu  paradoxus,  Brehm. 

525.  Z.  gtihemator,  Hartl. 

526.  L.  isaheUinuSy  Hempr. 

527.  Jfilams  afer  (Lath.). 

528.  JV.  nigritemporaliSy  Reichen. 

529.  Linaritts  luehderi,  Reichen. 

530.  L.  cetkiopicus  (Gm.). 

531.  Z.  mcdjor,  Hartl. 

532.  L.  mgerrimtis  (Reichen.), 

533.  L.  funebris  (Hartl.). 

534.  Dryscapus  lumdensis,  Sharpe. 

535.  D.ja^ksom,  Sharpe. 

536.  D,  cineroMenSy  Hartl. 

537.  D.  rnalzadi,  Heugl. 

538.  D.  nyansoe,  Neum. 

539.  D.  suahelicusy  Neum. 

540.  Antichromtts  minutus  (Hartl.). 

541.  Telephonus  senegaltts  (Linn.). 

542.  T»  Uamfordiy  Sharpe. 

543.  T.  minor,  Reichen. 

544.  T,  emini,  Reichen. 

545.  Malaconotus  blanchoti  (Steph.). 

546.  M.  dohertyiy  Rothsch. 

547.  M,  svlphureipectua  (Less.). 

548.  Nicator  chloris  (Less.). 

Family  PARiDiE. 

549.  Paints  leucopterusy  Swains. 

550.  P.  nigricmeretis,  Jackson. 

551.  P,  barakoB,  Jackson. 

552.  P.  albiventrisy  Shelley. 

553.  Anthosco/ms  2^rvvlus  (Heugl.). 

554.  A.  mttscultis  (Hartl.). 

Family  NECTARiNiiDiE. 

555.  ffedydipna  platura  {YieiU,). 

556.  Drepanorhynchus  reichenoun,  Sharpe. 

557.  Nectarinia  cenigvlaris,  Sharpe. 

558.  N.  kiltmensisy  Shelley. 

559.  A^.  pvlckdla  (Unn.). 

560.  Cirvnyris  cujyrea  (Shaw). 

561.  C,  superhus  (Shaw). 

562.  C  erythrocerias  (Heugl.). 

563.  C.  suahelicus,  Reichen. 

564.  C.  falkensteiniy  Fischer  k  Reichen. 

565.  (7.  ansorgeij  Hartert. 

566.  C.  chJtoropygia  (Jard.). 

567.  C.  mediocrisy  Shelley. 

568.  C.  orphogastray  Reichen. 

569.  C.  reichenowiy  Sharpe. 

570.  Chalcomitra  acik  (Antinori). 
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671.  Chalcomitra  ceqvatoralu  (Reichen.). 

672.  (7.  inoestimata  (Hartert). 

673.  C.  hunteri  (Shelley). 

674.  C.  Jdrki  (Shelley). 

675.  C.  kcUckrenthi  (Cab.). 

676.  C.  doggetti  (Sharpe). 

677.  C.  angotenda  (Less.). 

678.  Cyanomitra  obscura  (Jard.). 

679.  C.  ragazzii  (Salvad.). 

680.  C.  cyanolcBma  (Jard.). 

681.  C.  verticcUis  (I^th.), 

682.  C.  viridispleTidens  (Reichen.). 

683.  Antkothreptes  orientalis  (Hartl.). 

584.  A^  hyjyodila  (Jard.). 

585.  A.  tephrolcema  (Jard.  &  Fraser). 

Family  ZosTEROPiDiK. 

686.  Zosterops  senegcUensis,  Bp, 

687.  Z,  kiJtuyuensis,  Sharpe. 
588.  Z,  stnhlmanni,  Reichen. 

689.  Z.jacksoni,  Neuni. 

Family  Certhiidjc. 

690.  Salpomis  salvadorii  (Bocage). 

Family  Motacillidje. 

691.  MotacUla  vidtia,  Sundev. 

692.  M,  alba,  Linn. 

593.  M.  capensiSy  Linn. 

594.  M,  mela/nopey  Pall. 

595.  M,  campestrisy  Pall. 

596.  M.Jiava,  Linn. 

597.  M.  cinereicajnlla,  Savi. 

598.  M.feldeggi,  Micah. 
699.  Anthtis  trivialis  (Linn.). 

600.  A.  latistriaiusy  Jackson. 

601.  A,  gouldiy  Fraser. 

602.  A.  nicholsoni,  Sharpe. 

603.  A.  rufulusy  Vieill. 

604.  A.  cervinus  (Pall.). 

606.  Macronyx  croceus  (Vieill.). 

606.  M.  ivintoniy  Sharpe. 

Family  Alaudid^. 

607.  Mirafra  athi,  Hartert. 

608.  M.fischen^y  Reichen. 

609.  M,  apiata  (Vieill.). 

610.  M.  bucolicay  Hartl. 

611.  Heliocorys  modesta  (Heugl.). 

612.  Tephrocorys  cinerea  (Gm.). 

613.  Pyrrhvlanda  leucotis  (Stanl.). 

614.  P,  stgnata.  Oust. 
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Family  Frinoillid^. 

615.  Emhtriza  flaviventris  (Vieill.), 

616.  E,  orierUalis,  Shelley. 

617.  FringUlaria  tahapisi  (Smith). 

618.  F,  septemstriata  (Riipp.). 

619.  F,  saturatior^  Sharpe. 

620.  Chrysomitris  melanops  (Heugl.). 

621.  Petroma  pyrgtta  (Reugh). 

622.  Passer  ruficiticHis^  Fischer  &  Reichen. 

623.  P,  shelleyi,  Sharpe. 

624.  P.  tigandcBf  Reichen. 

625.  P.  gongonensisj  Oust. 

626.  Sorella  emini,  Hartl. 

627.  Poliospiza  retchardi,  Reichen. 

628.  Serinus  Jlavivirtex  (Blsjii,), 

629.  S,  sharpei,  Neum. 

630.  *S^.  flaviventris  (Swains.). 

631.  S.  imberbis  (Cab.). 

632.  S.  icterus  (Bonn.  &  VieilL). 

633.  S.  barbatus  (Heugl.). 
634  *S^.  ca/nstratus  (Finsch). 

635.  S.  affinis  (Richm.). 

636.  S.  cdbifrons  (Sharpe). 

637.  S,  Itticopygius  (Sundev.). 

638.  S,  reickenourif  Salvad. 

639.  *S^.  angolensis  (Gm.). 

640.  S.  dorsostHattLS  (Reichen.). 

Family  Ploceid^. 

641.  Vidtta  priiicijxilis  (Gm.). 
042.  Steganura  fxiradisea  (Linn.). 

643.  Chera  progne  (Bodd.). 

644.  PenthetHa  ardens  (Bodd.). 

645.  P,  eques  (Hartl.). 

646.  Penthetriopsis  macrurus  (Gm.). 

647.  P.  soi^or  (Reichen.). 

648.  P.  humercdisj  Sharpe. 

649.  Drejmnojilectes  jacksoniy  Sharpe. 
660.  Urobrachya  phoenicea  (Heugl.). 

651.  U,  affiihisy  Cab. 

652.  U.  traversit  Salvad. 

653.  Pyromelana  flammiceps  (Swains.). 

654.  P.  rugrifroTis^  Bohm. 

655.  P.  ansorgeiy  Hartert. 

656.  P.  frandscana  (Linn.). 

657.  P.  dtadeniata  (Fischer  &  Reichen.). 

658.  P.  xantkomelcena  (Riipp.). 

659.  P.  taha  (Smith). 

660.  P,  ladoensis  (Reichen.). 

661 .  Ploceipasser  melanorhynchtts,  Riipp. 
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062.  Plocftpasser  gMpereiliosug  (Creizschm.). 

663.  F.  donaldsoni,  Sharpe. 

664.  PhUcBienu  amaudt  (Bp.). 

665.  F.  dorsadis  (Reicben.). 

666.  PyrenesUs  coccineusy  Cass. 

667.  Qudea  en/thrapa  (U&rtl). 

668.  Q.  cardinalis  (Hartl.). 

669.  Q.  cethiopica  (Sundcv.). 

670.  Q.  quelea  {JAnM.y 

671.  Spermestes  stigmatophoruSj  Rcichen. 

672.  S.  cucuUata,  Swains. 

673.  S.  scutatd,  Heugl. 

674.  Ortygospfza  polj/zona  (Temm.). 
676.  O.  atrtcollis  (Vieill). 

676.  Lagonogtricta  monteiri  (Hartl.). 

677.  L,  mtmma  (Vieill.). 

678.  L,  brunneiceps,  Sharpe. 

679.  L.  polumota,  Shelley. 

680.  L,  rara  (ADtin.). 

681.  L.  rhodopariaj  Heagl. 

682.  Amadina  fasciata^  Swains. 

683.  Zonogastris  mdba  (Linn.). 

684.  Z,  gndanensis,  Sharpe. 

685.  Pytelia  phcenicopteraj  Swains. 

686.  P.  a/ra  (Gm.). 

687.  P.  ansorgei,  Hartert. 

688.  P,  schlegeli,  Sharpe. 

689.  Coccopygia  kUtTnends,  Sharpe. 

690.  HypocJicera  tdtramarina  (Gm.). 

691.  If,  purpurasceruy  Reichen. 

692.  Nigrita  schistaceaj  Sharpe. 

693.  iT.  sparsimguttata,  Reichen. 

694.  N,  doJiertyi^  Hartert. 

696.  Sporceginthus  subflavus  (Vieill.). 

696.  Uroloncha  ccmiceps  (Reichen.). 

697.  Estrilda  astrild  (Linn.). 

698.  E,  minor  (Cab.). 

699.  E.  cinerea  (Vieill.). 

700.  E.  rhodopyga,  Sundev. 

701.  E.  paludtcola,  Heugl. 

702.  E'  roseuyrissa,  Reichen. 

703.  E.  eryihronota  (Vieill). 

704.  E,  non/nida,  Hartl. 

705.  E,  phoenicotis.  Swains. 

706.  Granatina  iant/unogastra,  Reichen. 

707.  Sporopijyes  frontalis  (Dand.). 

708.  Icteropsis  pelzelni  (Hartl.). 

709.  Anoplectes  melanotis  (Lafr.). 

710.  Heterhyphomtes  nigricoUis  (Vieill.). 

711.  ff.  melanoxantkus  (Cab.). 

712.  ff.  reichenovdy  Fischer. 
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713.  HeterhyphanUs  stuhlmarmiy  Reichen. 

714.  H.  emini  (Hartl.). 

715.  II,  stephcmophorus^  Sharpe. 

716.  H,  melanogastra,  Sharpe. 

717.  Sycohrotus  nanderms,  Jackson. 

718.  S,  insigms,  Sharpe. 

719.  SitcLgra  luteola  (Licht.). 

720.  S.  crocata  (Hartl.). 

721.  Hyphantomis  castano^ys  (Shelley). 

722.  //.  camhumiy  Sharpe. 

723.  ZT.  abyssirUcus  (Gm.). 

724.  II.  bohndarji  (Reichen.)- 

725.  H.Jischeri  (Reichen.), 

726.  H.  dimediata,  Antin.  <k  Salvad. 

727.  H.jacksonii^X^eWey). 

728.  H.  mttillinus  (Licht.). 

729.  H.  tceniopterus  (Reichen.). 

730.  II.  hevglirU  (Reichen.). 

731.  H.pachyrhynchus  {Reichen,). 

732.  H.  anomcUus  (Reichen). 

733.  Cinnaniopferyx  rvbiginosa  (Riipp). 

734.  Mdanopteryx  mgerrirna  (VieilL). 

735.  Malimbus  rvbricollis  (Swains.). 

736.  Spermospiza  rubricapilla,  Shelley* 

737.  AmhlyoBpiza  capitalha  (Bp.). 

738.  A^  melanonota  (Heugl.). 

739.  Dinemdlia  dinemelli  (Riipp.). 

740.  Text&r  alhirostru  (VieilL). 

741.  T.  scioamts,  Salvad. 

Family  DicRURiDJfi. 

742.  Buchanga  dssinuHs  (Bechst.) 

Family  Oriolidjs. 

743.  Ch'ioltia  galbula^  Linn» 

744.  0.  aurattiSy  VieilL 

745.  0,  notatuB,  Peters^ 

746.  0.  rolletiy  Salvad* 

747.  0.  larvattKj  Licht. 

Family  STURNiDiE. 

748.  Ferissornis  carunctdattts  (Gm.)* 

749.  Phdidanges  leucogcuter  (Gm.). 

750.  P.  verreatixif  Bocage. 

751.  F.  sharjteiy  Jackson. 

752.  Galeopsar  salvadori,  Sharpe. 

753.  Lamjyrotmmis  hrevicavdusy  Sharpe. 

754.  Amydrus  elgonensis,  Sharpe. 

755.  A,  morio  (Linn.). 

756.  Stilbopsar  atvMnianni  (Reichen.). 

757.  Lamprocolitcs  splendidus  (VieilL). 
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758.  Lamprocoliu»  glaueoviretu,  Elliot. 

759.  L.  purpvrevt  (Miill,). 

760.  L.  ehalybrtu  (Ehr.). 

761.  L  ddaropleru*  (Swains.). 

762.  L.  chalcttrw  (Nordm.). 

763.  Spreo  »uperbu»  (Riipp.). 

764.  Buphaga  a/ricana,  Linn. 

765.  B.  trythrorhyncha,  Stanl. 

Familv  CoRVIDjE. 

766.  Cryptorhina  afra  (IJnn.). 

767.  Corvut  icajyulatti*,  Dand. 
76S.  C.  editfuE,  Lort  Phillips. 
769-  Rkinocorax  affinis  (Rupp.). 

770.  Htterocorax  capentis  (Licht.). 

771.  Cormdtur  albicollis  (Lath.). 
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List  of  the 

COLD-BLOODED   VERTEBRATES   HITHERTO  RECORDED    FROM 

THE   UGANDA  PROTECTORATE 

By   G.    A.    BOULENGER,    P.R.8 

CJA. 


CHELONIA. 

TESTUDINIDiE. 


1.  Testvdo  pardalisy  Bell. 

2.  Cinyocis  belliana,  Gray. 


Fleurodira. 

Pelomedusid.«, 


3.  Felomedum  gcdeata^  Schoepflf. 

4.  SternothcBrus  sinMatus,  Smith. 


EMYDOSAURIA. 

Crocodiudje. 

5.  Crocodilus  nUoticxis,  Laur. 

SQUAMATA. 
Lacertilia. 

Geckonidjs. 

6.  Heinidactylus  hrookiiy  Gray. 

7.  Lygodactylus  jncturattis,  Ptrs. 

Agamid^- 

8.  Agama  coloTwrum,  Dand. 

9.  A.  planicejySy  Ptrs. 

10.  A.  atricollisy  Smith. 

11.  A.  gregoriiy  Gtnr. 

Cham^saurid^e. 

12.  Chamcesavra  annectens,  Bigr. 

13.  C.  tcennior,  Gtnr. 


14.  Varanus  ocellattcs,  Riipp. 

15,  V.  niloticus,  L. 


16.  La/^erta  jacksoniy  Bigr. 

17.  Nvcras  tessellatay  Smith. 

18.  Eremitis  spekiiy  Gtnr. 


Varanidje. 


Lacertid^e. 
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SCINCID^. 


19.  Mahuia  macutUabru,  Gray. 

20.  J/,  mezalura,  Ptrs. 

21.  M.  varia,  Ptrs. 

22.  M,  striata,  Ptrs. 

23.  Lygosoma  sundevalli,  Smith. 

24.  L,  modestum,  Gtnr. 

25.  Ablepharus  wahlbei^gii,  Smith. 


26.  Feylinia  currori,  Gray. 


Anelytropidjs, 
RHIPTOGLOSSA. 

CHAMiELEONTIDiK. 


27.  Chaniadeon  lavtgattis^- Greiy, 

28.  C.  dUepis,  Leach. 

29.  C.  bitceniatus,  Fisch. 

30.  C.  eUiottif  Gtnr. 

31.  C.  hoheneliy  Stdr. 

32.  C  sphoeropholis,  Reich  en. 

33.  C.  xenorhinus,  Bigr. 

34.  Cjacksoni,  Blgr. 

35.  Cjohnstoni,  Blgr. 

36.  Bhamjfholeon  kersteniy  Ptrs. 


37.  Typhlops  punctattis,  Leach. 


38.  Glavconta  emini,  Blgr. 


39.  Python  sebce,  L. 


OPHIDIA. 
Typhlopid^ 

GLAUCONIIDiE. 
BOIDJS. 


COLUBRID^. 

40.  Trojndonotus  olivac&us,  Ptrs. 

41.  Bothrophthalmiis  lineatus,  Ptrs. 

42.  Boodon  lineatus,  Ptrs. 

43.  Lycophidium  capense.  Smith. 

44.  Chlorophis  emini,  Gtnr. 

45.  C-  hojUogaster,  Gtnr. 

46.  C.  irregidarisy  Leach. 

47.  PhUotha/mnus  seniivariegatus,  Smith, 

48.  Bha/mnophis  jacksoni,  Gtnr. 

49.  Coronella  semiomata,  Ptrs. 

60.  Scaphiophis  albopunctattis,  Ptrs. 

51.  Hotnalosonui  lutrix,  L, 

52.  Grayia  smythii,  Leach. 

53.  G,  tholloni,  Mocq. 
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54.  Dasypdtis  scabra^  L. 

66.  DipscujUmiorphvs  blandingti,  Hallow, 

56.  Leptodira  hotamhosia^  Laur. 

57.  Trimerorhin'M  tritemiattis,  Gtnr. 

58.  Pscmimophis  sibUans,  L, 

59.  P.  pundvlatm^  D.  k  B. 

60.  llidotomis  kirtlandii,  Hallow. 

61.  CcUaTnalaps  unicdor^  Rhdt. 

62.  Elajpechis  gveniheri^  Bocaga 

63.  Naia  melanoleuca,  HaUow. 

64.  Dendraspisjamesoni,  Traill. 


65.  Catistta  rhombeatus^  Licht. 

66.  Bitis  arietansy  L. 

67.  B,  gabonica,  D.  &  B. 

68.  Aiheris  sqvamiger.  Hallow. 

69.  Atractaspis  irregtdarisj  Rhdt. 

70.  A.  aterrima,  Gtnr. 


VlPERID-«. 


1.  Xenopus  muelleri,  Ptrs. 


2.  Bufo  regidaris,  Reuss. 


3.  Bretriceps  verrucostUj  Riipp. 


Ecaudata. 

AGLOSSA. 
Dactylethridjs. 

PHANEROGLOSSA. 

BUFONID^ 

Engystomatid^ 


4.  Jiana  delalandiiy  D.  &  B. 

5.  Ji.  mascareniensisj  D.  &  B. 

6.  B.  steriocephcUa,  Blgr, 

7.  B.  ntUtij  Blgr. 

8.  Chiromantis  xercumpaltna,  Ptrs. 

9.  Bappia  cinctiventris.  Cope. 

10.  B,  marmorata,  Riipp. 

11.  MegcUixalus  fonumniiy  Bianc. 

12.  Cassina  senegalensisy  D.  &  B. 


Ranid^ 


1.  Polyptems  senegcUus,  Cuv. 


CROSSOPTERYGII. 

POLYPTERIDiE. 
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DIPNOI. 

liEPIDOSIRENIDiS. 


2.  Protopterus  cetkio^ncus.  Heck. 


Teleostei. 

MALACOPTERYGIL 

MoRMYBIDiE. 

3.  Gnathonemtis  longirostHs^  Hilgend. 

4.  Mormyrvs  kannumef  Forsk. 


OSTARIOPHYSL 
Characinidje. 


5.  Hydrocjfon  forskaliiy  Cuv. 

6.  Alestes  haremose^  Joann. 

7.  A.  nurse,  Riipp. 

8.  Distichodus  nilottctusj  Linn. 

9.  Citharimis  geoffroyi,  Cuv. 


Cyprinid^. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Labeo  fcyrskalii^  Hiipp. 

Z.  victorianusj  Blgr. 

L,  ruejjjMiy  Pfeff. 

Discognathusjohnstoni,  Blgr. 

Barbns  edvardiamLs,  Blgr. 

£,  fergusoniiy  Blgr. 

B.  jHtgenstechein,,  Fisch. 

B.  bj/nni,  Forsk. 

B,  titraspUvSy  Pfeff. 

B.  alius,  Pfeff. 

B.  paludinosuSy  Pfeff. 

B,  ti'inmculatus,  Ptrs. 

Neohola  bottegt,  Vincig. 


Clarius  lazeni,  C.  tfe  V. 
C.  vworii,  Blgr. 
Schilbe  dispila,  Gtnr. 
S.  emtni,  Hilgend. 
AucheTwglanis  biscutatus,  Geoffr. 
Synodontis  zambezeiisu,  Ptrs. 
^S'.  afro-fischeri,  Hilgend. 
S.  citeimii,  Vincig. 
Mockocus  niloticus,  Joann. 
Mcdoj)tervsu8  dectricus,  Gra. 


SiLURIDJE. 


HAPLOMl. 

CvPRINODONTIDJi. 


33. 
34. 


HajytochUus  atrijnnnis,  Pfeff. 
FuTidulus  tceniojyjfgus,  Hilgend. 
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PERCESOCES. 

Ophiocephalida 

35.  OphiocephalMS  obscuruSy  Gtnr. 

Anabantid*. 

36.  Anabas  pathersiiy  Gtnr. 

ACANTHOPTERYGII. 

SERRANIDiE. 

37.  Latis  nUoticus,  Linn. 

CiCHLIDiE. 

38.  ParatUapia  longirostris,  Hilgend. 
38.  P.  cavifronsy  Hilgend. 

40.  P.  retrodens,  Hilgend. 

41.  P.  9€rranti8,  Pfcff. 

42.  Tila2>ia  nilotica,  Linn. 

43.  T.  zUlii,  Gerv. 

44.  T.  nuchisqitamiilata,  Hilgend. 

45.  Petrochrcyniis  andn^soni,  Bigr. 


LAND  MOLLUSCS  OF  UGANDA. 
By  Edgar  A.  Smith. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  land  molluscs  of  tins  country.  A  certain 
number  of  species  collected  by  Dr.  F.  Stuhlmann  at  various  places  near  the  north- 
west border  of  the  Victoria  Lake  and  in  the  Ruwenzori  region  have  been  described 
by  Dr.  E.  von  Martens  *  and  Dr.  H.  Simroth.*  A  few  collected  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Scott- 
Elliot,  also  in  the  Ruwenzori  country,  were  described  by  the  writer  ;t  four  new 
species  from  the  Mau  Escarpment  on  the  east  have  lately  been  published,t  and  a 
few  species  collected  by  Dr.  Gregory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baringo  and  in 
the  lake  itself  were  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Malacological  Society  of  Londoii, 
vol.  i.  pp.  163-168. 

In  the  following  lists  the  species  from  the  Ruwenzori  district  are  marked  (a), 
those  from  the  more  central  part  of  the  Protectorate  (6),  and  those  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country  (c). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  known  forms: — 

Family  UrocyclidjE. 
Tpchotoxon  macidatum,  Simroth  (6). 

Family  Veronicellid.e. 

Verontcella  stuhlmanniy  Simroth  (a). 
V.  schnitzleri,  Simroth  (a). 

♦  "Deutsch  Ost-Afrika,"  vol.  iv. 
t  Smith,  Proc.  Malac.  Soc,  vol.  i. 
J  Smith,  Jaum.  Malaool.,  vol.  viii. 
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Family  Streptoxid^. 
Em^a  exogonia.  Martens  (a). 
F.  curuilamella,  Smith  (a). 
£.  Itmbata,  Martens  (a). 
£,  yeniinata,  Martens  (a). 
E.  runssora^icL,  Martens  (a). 
E.  2^radoxvla,  Martens  (a). 
E.  ugandensis,  Smith  (c). 
E.  2>ecvliarisy  Smith,  var.  (6). 
E.  stuhlnianni,  Martens  (6). 
tStreptostfle  costtdata,  var.  minor ^  Martens  (a). 

Family  Vitrinid.b. 

Helicarion  sUUdmanni^  Martens  (a). 
H.  caillatult.  Martens  (a). 
If,  gucculenttiSy  Martens  (a). 
If.  hfm2>ha9cen8^  Martens  (a). 
Vitrina  harimjoensis^  Smith  (c). 
V.  ohesa^  Martens  (a). 

Family  Tonitid^ 

Tkajma  hanningtoni,  Smith,  \SiV.  fasciata,  Mts.i(6) ;  var.  stuhlniannij  Mts.  (a). 
T.  eniiniana,  Smith  ?  (a). 
Moaria  bellida,  Martens  (6). 
Mart€n»ia  mozambicensis,  Pfeiffer  (h). 
M.  2>€rmanen8,  Smith  (c). 


Family  Helicid^. 


Helix  karevia,  Martens  (a). 
//.  ru7i88oriTuif  Martens  (a). 


Family  Pupid.«. 


Btdimintis  bambu*eti,  Martens  (c). 
£.  t7n2)ezoidetis^  Martens  (a). 
B.  rectirugis,  Martens  (a). 
£.  sttihlmanni^  Martens  (a). 
£,  ttgajuloe,  Martens  (b). 

Family  Stenooyridjb. 

Burtod  nilotica,  Pfeiffer  (a). 
Limicolai^  doherUfi^  Smith  (c). 
L.  tumformis,  Martens  (6). 
Z.  dimidiata,  Martens  (c). 
L.  rohlfsi,  Martens  (b). 
L.  niedionvacvlata^  Martens  (c). 
L.  cannectenSy  Martens  (a),  (b). 
L,  martensiana,  Smith  (a). 
L,  saturaUiy  Smith  (a). 
L.  ventricosa,  Smith  (a). 
Glosstvla  runsaorincLy  Martens  (a). 
Subtdina  castanea,  Martens'  (a). 
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Svhvlina  membriensis,  Smith,  var.  circtimstriata,  Martens  (a). 

S.  bicolnmcUlariSy  Martens  (a). 

S.  pavcispira^  Martens  (c). 

Opeas  subvariconOj  Martens  (a). 

0.  streptostaloideSy  Martens  (b). 

0.  crenvlaUiy  Smith  (c). 

GeostUbia  stuhlnmnrU,  Martens  (a). 

Family  CYCLOPHORiDiE. 
Ct/clophorus  {A/ertdtis)  tntermedius,  Martens  (6). 

The  following  species  have  been  recorded  from  Lake  Victoria  : — 

Family  LiMNJsiDiE. 

Limncea  debaizei,  Bourguignat. 

L,  ni/anscBf  Martens. 

Isidora  trigona.  Martens. 

/.  strigosay  Martens. 

/.  transversalis,  Martens. 

/.  forskaliy  Ehrenberg. 

Physopsis  ovoidea,  Bourguignat. 

Flanorbis  choanomphaltis,  Martens. 

P.  stidantcus,  Martens. 

F.  victorioe,  Smith. 

Auci/lus  stuhlmanni,  Martens. 


Melania  ttiberctdata,  Miiller. 


Family  Melaniid^e. 


Family  Ampullariid^. 


AinpuLlaria  nyanzcBy  Smith. 

A.  ovata,  Olivier. 

A.  gordoni,  Smith. 

A.  latourvieuxiy  Bourguignat. 

Lanistes  schweinfurtkiy  Martens. 

Family  Viviparidjb. 

Vivipara  abj/ssinica,  Martens. 

V.  phthinotropisy  Martens. 

V.  rubicunday  Martens. 

V.  trochlear^.  Martens. 

V.  costtdatay  Martens. 

F.  metay  Martens. 

V.  capUlatOy  Frauenfeld. 

V.  victortWy  Smith. 

V.  jucunda,  Smith. 

r.  capoidesy  Smith. 

V.  unicoloTy  Olivier. 

Cleopatra  guillemeiy  Bourguignat. 

Bithj/nia  humeronay  Martens. 
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Family  Cyrenid.*. 

Corhicvla  radiata  (ParreyssX  Pbilippi. 

Sjyhcerium  sttihlmanni,  Martens. 

S.  nyanzcB,  Smith. 

Euj)era  parasitica  {Parreyss),  Deshayes. 

Family  Unionida 

Unio  bakeri,  H.  Adams. 

U.  ocuminatMs,  H.  Adams. 

U.  efnintf  Martens. 

U.  multicolor^  Martens. 

U.  hautcoeurij  Bourguignat. 

U.  grandidifri,  Bourguignat. 

Z/.  edtvardsianusy  Bourguignat. 

U.  dujxmtiy  Bourguignat. 

U.  grantiantts,  Bourguignat. 

U.  Tfionceti,  Bourguignat. 

U.  ruellani,  Bourguignat. 

U.  lourdeliy  Bourguignat. 

Mutela  rubens,  Lamarck. 

M.  subdiaphana^  Bourguignat. 

M.  bourgmgnati,  Bourguignat. 

Spatha  (Sjxithella)  hourguignati^  Ancey. 

*S*.  niartensi,  Sturany. 

»S'.  trapezia,  Martens. 

S.  divaricata,  Martens. 

*S'.  svhcequUatei^a,  Martens. 


Family  iETHEBiiDiE. 


^thei^ia  ellijiticay  Lamarck. 


The  following  forms  occur  in  Lake  Albert : — 

Family  LiMNiEiDiS. 

Flaru/rhis  svdanictu,  Martens. 
P.  Btardeyiy  Smith. 


Family  MELANiiDiE. 


Melania  tvberculata,  Miiller. 
M.  liricincta,  Smith. 


Vivipara  rubicunda,  Martens. 
ClfojMitra  jnrothi,  Jickeli. 
Bithynia  alherti,  Smith. 
B,  wallerif  Smith. 


Family  Viviparid*. 


Amjivllaria  wei^nei,  Philippi. 


Family  AMPULLARiiDiE. 
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Family  Cyrenid^. 

Corbictda  radiata  (Fat^'eyss),  Philippi. 
C.  pusilloy  Philippi. 

Family  Unionidje. 
Unto  csgi/pticicuSy  Caillaud. 
U.  caillavdiy  Ferussac 
U.  bakeri,  H.  Adams. 
U.  acuminattts,  H.  Adams. 
Spatha  (SjxUhella)  bourguignatiy  Ancey. 
*S'.  stuhlmanniy  Martens. 
Mutela  niloticay  Ferussac. 

The  following  species  occur  in  the  Lake  Albert  Edward  : 

Family  Lihnaid^ 
Planorhis  apertusy  Martens. 
P.  sudanicus,  Martens. 

Family  ViviPARiDiE, 

Vivipara  unicolory  Olivier,  var.  conaideay  Martens. 
Bithynia  albertiy  Smith. 
B.  humerosa,  Martens. 

Family  Ampullariid^. 

AmpvllarUi  erj/throstonia,  Reese,  var.  stuhlnianni^  Martens. 
A,  ovaUiy  Olivier,  var.  eniiniy  Martens. 

Family  Melaniid^. 
Melania  tvbercvlatay  Miiller. 

Family  Cyrenidje. 
Corbicula  radiata  (Parreyss),  Philippi. 

Family  Unionidjs, 
Unio  stuhlmanniy  Martens. 
U.  ngedanusy  Martens. 


CRUSTACEA. 

Thelphwsa  niloticay   M.    E.      See    Bell,  P,Z,S.y   1894,   p.    166;    Mount    Elgon— coll. 

F.  J.  Jackson. 
T.  berardiy  Sav.    Ruwenzori,  5,000  to  6,000  feet— coll.  Scott-Elliot ;  Mount  Elgon, 

7,000  feet — coll.  Johnston. 

VERMES. 
Oligochjeta. 

Benhamia  johnstoniy  Beddard,  P.Z.S.y  1901,  p.  203.      Ruwenzori,   6,500   feet— coll. 
Johnston. 

F.  Jeffrey  Bell. 
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ARACHNIDA   OF  UGANDA. 

SCORPIONES. 

PandinuB  viatoris,  Pocock.    Kavirondo  country  (W,  J.  Ansorge). 

SOLIPUOiE. 

Salpuga  obscura,  Kraepelin.    Kavirondo  country  (W.  J.  Ansorge). 
Zeriassa  sp.    Baringo,  4,000  feet  (H.  H.  Johnston). 

AVANEJE  (ShIOLEOS). 

PtemwchUus  murinus,  Pocock.    Kavirondo  country  (W.  J.  Ansorge). 
Anoplosceltu  celeripes,  Pocock.    Entebbe  (£1.  H.  Johnston). 
Ctenus  earsonly  F.  Cambr.  ?    Kavirondo  country  (W.  J.  Ansorge). 
Palystes  elltoti,  Pocock.    Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
Nephila  Ituxmij  Simon.    Mpanga  (H.  H.  Johnston). 
i\r.  pUipes,  Lucas.    Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
Aranea  pachana,  Pocock.    Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
Coerostris  nodtdosa,  Pocock.    Kavirondo  country  (W.  J.  Ansorge). 
Oaatey'ocantha  omata,  Thorell.  var.    Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

R.  Pocock. 


A  List  of  thb 

LEPIDOPTERA 

COLLECTED   BY   SIR   H.  H.  JOHNSTON   AND   MR.  C.  W.  HOBLEY  IN 

THE  UGANDA  PROTECTORATE  IN  1900,  1901. 

By   Dr.   Butler. 

\*  The  specimens  collected  by  Mr,  Hobley  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.    They 
were  all  caught  in  the  Elgon  and  Nandi  districts. 

The  new  species  in  the  accompanying  list  are : — 

Harma  johnstoni, 
Psevdathyma  plutordca. 
Aphncsus  hoUandii, 
Cryptomima  hampsoni. 

List  of  the  Species. 

Amauris  niavitiSt  Linn Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

*il.  echiria 

A.  enceladiu,  Brown Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

*A,  vnfenux 

A.  albimaculatttSy  Butl Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

Melinda  mercedoma,  Karsch Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

*M,/ormo8a 

Tirumalapetiveranay  Doubl Toro,  June,  1900. 

Afofwirichtisperspicuay  Trim Ruwenzori,  5,000  feet,  Sept.,  1900. 
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iMoTwtrichtu  safitza  var.,  Hewits Ruwenzori,  4,200  feet,  Sept.,  1900. 

M.  aatissurei,  Dewitz Ruwenzori,  6,000  feet,  Sept.,  1900. 

Ypthdma  grantdota,  Butl Ruwenzori,  5,000  feet,  Sept.,  1900. 

F.  albida,  Butl Ruwenzori,  5,000  feet,  Sept.,  1900. 

*Y.  asterope 

CharaxeB  mimenes,  Hewits Entebbe,  April  30tb,  1900. 

C.  tiridaUSj  Fabr Toro,  June,  1900. 

C.  bipunctatus,  Rothscb Toro,  June,  1900. 

*C.  castor 

*C.  candio2)e 

*C.  varanes 

*C.  viola 

*C.  rosa 

*C.  cyrUhia 

*C.piihodoris 

*C.  neanthus 

^Cyrestis  camilltM 

Precis  boopis.  Trim. Port    Ugowe,     Feb.     20tli     and 

July  23rd,  1900. 
*F.  sojyhia 

P.  clelia,  CranL Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  20tb  and  21st, 

1900. 
*P.  sesamus 

P.  cebrene.  Trim Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  20tli  and  22nd, 

1900. 
*P.  elgiva 

P.  westemiannij  Westw Toro,  June,  1900. 

P.  terea,  Drury Entebbe,  April  20th,  1900. 

P,  gregorii,  Butl Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

*P.  limnoria 

*P,  jn/ri/ormis 

P.  ckorimene,  Guer. Port  Ugowe,  April  2l8t  and  22nd, 

1900. 
^Psevdargynnis  hegemone 

Protogoniomorpha  temora,  Feld.     ....    Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

*P.  anacardii 

*P.  nebidosa 

HypoLimnas  salmojcis  var.,  Drury   ....    Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 

H.  misippusy  Linn. Port  Alice,  March  23rd,  1900. 

Chloropoea  lacretia,  Cram Toro,  June,  1900. 

Ifarmajohnstom,  Butl Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

H.  ccems,  Drary Congo  Forest,  July  4th,  1900. 

//.  hobarti,  Butl Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

H.  aramis,  Hewits Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 

H,  theobene,  Doubl Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 

*Argynnis  han/ningUmi 

Creruo  occidentalium^  Mab Busiro,  June  2nd  ;  Toro,  June  16th, 

1900. 

t  This  is  apparently  a  wet  phase  of  the  variety  with  strongly  angalated  line  below,  to 
which  Professor  Aurivillius  has  given  the  name  of  MycaloHs  campina. 
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Crenio  hcisduvalii^  WUgr. 
Euphoedra  eletis  var.,  Drury 
E.  inanum  var.,  Butl. 

*E.  au7'ivillius  . 

E.  xypetinob^  Stgr.     . 

E.  spatiosa  var.,  Mab. 
*Sjnndacis  victor icB    . 

Aterica  galene,  Brown 

Cynarulra  opiSf  Drury     . 

Euryphene  abesa,  Hewits. 
*E.  neo-so2>hus  . 
*Callidryas  Jkji'ella    . 

Diestogyrui  anuiranta,  Karsch 


Diestogyna  sp.  ?   ?  ,  near  veronica 

Psettdathyma  plutonica,  Butl. 

Kallima  rumia^  Westw. 
*K.  ansorgei 

Eurytela  hyarba,  Fabr. 

Ergolis  enoirea^  Cram. 
^Catacrojftria  cloantha 
*Hyph(ini^  Uethyid    . 

Catuna  crithea,  Drury 

Neptis  nicomedeSf  Hewit?. 

X  nielicerta,  Drury 
*y.  agatha . 
*y^eptidopsis  opioiie  . 

Atella  phxlantJi/i,  Drury 

*A  columbina 
Acrcea  tortmn^  Gr.-Sm. 
A,  aliciaj  Sharpe 
A.  uvuiy  Gr.  Sm. 
A,  vinidia,  Hewits.  . 
A,  Serena  var.  rougetii,  Gu6r. 
A,  encedon  var.  lycia,  Fabr. 
A.  onerata,  Trim. 

*A.  jm'eniia 
*A,  di^uncta 
*  A.  Johnston  i 
*A,  sotikensis 
*A,  Ventura 
*A.  pharsalus 
*A,  egina    . 
*A.  neohvle. 
*i4.  esehriaiX) 

A.  natalica  var.  dissociata,  Gr.-Sni. 

A.  zetes  var.  nienippe,  Drury 


Busiro,  June  2nd,  1900. 
Congo  Forest,  July,  1900. 
Toro,  June ;  Congo  Forest,  July 
16tb,  1900. 

Congo  Forest,  July  leth,  1900. 
Toro,  June,  1900. 

Congo  Forest,  July  16tb,  1900. 
Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 
Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 


cJ,    Congo     Forest,    July    16th; 

? ,  Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 
Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 
Toro,  June,  1900. 
Toro,  June  16th,  1900, 

Busiro,  5,050  feet,  June  2nd,  1900. 
Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 


Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

Busiro,  5,500  feet,  June  2nd,  1900. 

Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 


Port  Alice,  March  20th  ;   Entebbe, 
April  30th. 

Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 
Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 
Toro,  June,  1900. 
Toro,  June,  1900. 
Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  20th,  1900. 
Entebbe,  April  20th,  1900. 
Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  20th  and  22nd» 
1900. 


Ruwenzori,  7,000  feet,  Sept.,  1900. 
Entebbe,  March  20th   and  April 
30th,  1900. 
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Acroca  orinata  9 »  Obertb.  .        .  .     Entebbe,  April  30th,  1900. 

A.  oreas,  E.  M.  Sharpe     .                .     *  .                .    Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 
*Mylothris  agathina 

*M.  rupj^ellii 

*M.  mbricosta 

*M.J€Lcksoni 

*Leptosia  medusa 

*L.  cUcestor 

*Hafruimmida  meleagris 

*Fardopsi8  punctilisdma 

*Pyramei8  cardui 

*P.  abyssinica 

Megalopalpus  zymim^  Westw Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 

Zeltus  ?  antifauniLs^  Hewits Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 

AphnodtLS  hollandii,  Butl Congo  Forest,  July  16th,  1900. 

Cacyreus  lingens.  Cram Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

Azanvs  natalensis.  Trim. Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

Zizera  antanossa,  Mab Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  22nd,  1900. 

NychiUma  medusa  var.  cUcesta,  Cram.    .        .        .    Entebbe,  April  30th,  1900. 
„  „        var.  immaculataj  Auriv.  Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

Cdias  electa  var.  edicsaj  Fabr Toro,  June,  1900. 

*Pieru  thy 9a 

Terias  hrigitta  var.  2oe,  Hopff.         ....    Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  2l8t  and  22nd,. 

1900. 
*T,  genegalen&is 

T,  boisdMoaliana,  Mab Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  21st  and  22nd» 

1900. 

7\  punctinotata  (J,  Butl. Toro,  June,  1900. 

*Phri9Sura  eudoxia    , 

*Ter(zcultt8  ck7X>7niferu8 

*T.  incretus  .  

*T.  aurigineus 

*T.  psetidocasta 

*T.  emini 

*T,ocale 

*T.  gavisa 

*T,  casta 

CatopsUa  Jhrella Port   Ugowe,  Feb.   21st  to  23rdy 

1900. 

Belenois  solUucis,  Butl Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

£.  calypso  var.,  Drury Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

B.  instoMisj  Butl Port    Ugowe,    Feb.   20th  ;    Toro, 

June  16th,  1900. 

*£.  dentigera 

B,  fomiosa,  Bnii Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

B.  severina  var.  injida,  Butl Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  20th  to  23rd, 

1900. 

B,  mesentina,  Cram Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  20th  to  23rd, 

1900. 

^.  m/myt,  Oberth Toro,  July  16th,  1900. 

*B,alba 
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*Glutuphrissa  saba 

Finacopterya  lUiana^  Gr.-Sm Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  23rd,  1900. 

"^Leuceronia  argia   ? ,  var.  idotea,  Boisd.  Congo  Forest,  July,  1900. 

L.  pharis  (J,  var.,  Boisd Toro,  June,  1900. 

Eronia  dUatata,  Butl Port  Ugowe,  Feb.  23rd,  1900. 

*E.  argia 

*E.  thalassina 

*jF.  deodora 

'*E,  ceda 

PapUio  policenesy  Crom Port  Alice,  March  20th,  1 900. 

P.  demodoctiSj  Esper Entebbe,  April  30th  ;  Toro,  June 

16th,  1900. 

P,  lormteri,  Distant Toro,  June,  1900. 

*P.  merope 

*P,  mackinnoni 

*P.  ophidicephalus 

*P.  nireiu 

*P.  hromius 

*P.  phorcas 

*P.  corinneus 

*P.jajck9oni 

*P,  leonidas 

Fretis  per2xiuperaf  KoW Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

*E,  obscura 

^E.  lugens 

Celamorrhimis  opalinus  ?  ,  Butl Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

*C  macro9tictu8 

*Rhopalocampta  forestan 

Baoria  inconsjncua,  Bertol Entebbe,  April  30th,  1900. 

*  VaneMvla  mtlca 

*Mycaleti9  aurivilli 

*M.  persjnctia 

*M,  desolata 

*M.  ena 

*  Jf  .  auriconda 

*Neocoenyra  victorice 

*Enotisia  derUata 

*Lybithta  lahda>ca 

*Catochry8op8  osiris 

*C.  asopvs 

*C.  telicantu 

*C.  patricia 

*C.  azantu 

*Lycame8the8  kersteni 

*Polyommatu8  bcedecus 

*Cyclopidi8  metis 

*Iaira  orithia 

^Panopea  tarquinia 

*Danai8  chrysij)^^ 

t  Differs  from  typical  L.  idotea  in  the  narrower  border  to  the  wings. 


— ^ 
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In  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  collection  there  was  one  moth  worth  noting,  a  remarkable 
new  genus  of  "  Clearwings,"  for  which  Dr.  Butler  has  proposed  the  name  of — 

Cryptomima  hampsoni,  Butl Toro,  June  16th,  1900. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hobley  caught  the  following  moths  in  the  Nandi  District  (1900, 1901)  :— 

Niidaurelia  zaddachii. 
Choerocampa  ceteris. 
Sphingomorpha  monteironis, 
Argina  serrata. 
Fhiala  xanthosoma. 
Metarctia  lateritia. 
M,Jlavivina, 
Syntomis  cansimilis. 
Cylifframma  latona, 
Grammodes  stolida. 
Utethesia  pulchella. 
^grocera  rectUinea. 
Triganodes  hypjxma, 
Dyggonia  curvata. 
Arva^strigosa. 
Btgema  omata. 
Diacrisia  puTictaria, 
Pompostola  scintUlaris, 


COLEOPTERA. 
By  C.  O.  Waterhouse  (except  where  otherwise  stated). 

Oeodepliaga. 

CARABIDiE. 

Anthia  hucolia,  Kolbe.     Entebbe  (N.  shore  of  Lake  Victoria),  October,  1900  (Sir 

H.  H.  Johnston). 
TeffliM  delegorgttei,  Gu^rin.    Uganda  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

dATieomla. 

SlLPHTD^ 

SUpha  micans,  F.    Katwe  sub-district,  Toro  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

HiSTERIDiK. 

HUter  sp.    Uganda  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

CoccmELLiD^ 

(By  G.  J.  Arrow). 

Alesia  aurm-a,  Gerst.    Ruwenzori,  6,000  feet,  and  sub-district  of  Katwe  (G.  F.  Scott- 
Elliot). 
Epilachna  hirta,  Thunb.    Neighbourhood  of  Katwe  (G.  F.  Scott-EUiot). 
E.  deleta,  Muls.     With  the  preceding. 

E.  tetracycla,  Gerst.    Ruwenzori,  9,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
E.  sciUeilai-is,  Kolbe.    Ruwenzori,  6,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
Epilachna  sp.  n. 
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Languriid^ 

Proniecolanguria  cuprea,  Arrow,  sp.  n. 

Reddish  brown,  head  nearly  black,  elytra  with  a  metallic  lustre.  Parallel-sided^ 
elongate,  head  finely  and  not  closely  punctured,  thorax  rather  densely,  elytra  with 
deeply  impressed  rows  of  punctures.  Antennae  with  a  loosely  three-jointed  club,  the 
two  preceding  joints  very  slightly  widened.  Eyes  moderately  finely  facetted.  Prothorax 
rather  longer  than  wide,  with  the  sides  hardly  perceptibly  curved  and  slightly  ap- 
proximating behind.    Elytra  truncate  at  the  extreme  apex. 

Length,  12  mm. 

Hab.,  Katwe  and  west  of  Ruwenzori. 

This  species  is  allied  to  P,  It/ctoides,  Fowler,  but  is  considerably  larger  than  that  or 
any  other  described  representative  of  the  genus. 

Three  specimens  were  found  by  Mr.  Scott- Elliot. 
Fromecolangur^ia  sp. 

Fectinioomia. 

LuCANIDjE. 

Ilomoderus  johnstonij  sp.  n. 

? .  Elongate  ovate,  moderately  convex,  cinnamon-brown,  dull,  slightly  shining  on 
the  sutures  of  the  elytra  only.  Antennae  and  mandibles  black.  Head  black  in  parts  ; 
closely  and  very  coarsely  punctured  (more  so  than  in  H.  mellyt).  Thorax  finely  rugose, 
with  fine  punctures  intermixed ;  the  punctures  on  the  front  margin  and  at  the  hind 
angles  are  more  distinct.  The  margins  are  edged  with  black  ;  there  is  a  rather  large 
black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  disk,  and  there  is  a  small  lateral  spot.  There  is  a  lightly 
impressed,  but  distinct  mesial  line.  Scutalum  black,  shining.  Elytra  with  the  suture 
and  the  basal  and  lateral  margins  narrowly  edged  with  black  ;  the  whole  surface 
rendered  dull  by  the  extremely  close,  fine  punctuation.  Under  side  of  the  body  black, 
with  a  small  obscure  red  spot  on  each  side  of  the  metasternum.  Femora  black,  with  a 
red  line  beneath.    Tibiae  red,  with  the  spurs  and  the  extreme  base  black.    Tarsi  black. 

Compared  with  the  ?  of  H.  mellyi,  this  species  is  rather  broader.  The  thorax  i& 
somewhat  of  the  same  form,  but  is  less  emarginate  at  the  sides  before  the  lateral  tooth. 
The  anterior  tibiae  are  much  broader ;  coarsely  punctured.  The  labium  is  more  trans- 
verse ;  the  front  margin  scarcely  produced  forward  in  the  middle. 

Entebbe,  October,  1900  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

A  single  ?  example  only. 

Lamalliconiia. 

Trogidje. 
Trox  sp.    Mount  Elgon  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

ScARAasiD^ 

Scarubrntis  cegyptiorum,  Latr.    Baringo,  4,000  feet,  December,  1899  (Sir  M.  H.  Johnston). 
AnachfUcos  procerus,  Gerst.    Baringo,  4,000  feet,  December,  1899  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 
.  Catkarsitis  gorilla,  Thoms.    Mount  Elgon  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston).     Common  in  West 
Africa.    The  Museum  previously  to  this  possessed  no  East  African  examples. 
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RUTELIDiE. 

Popillta  graminea,  Kolbe.    Ruwenzori,  5,300  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
P.  kraatziy  Ohau8.    Ruwenzori,  9,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

CETONIIDiB. 

Dtcirmorrhifia  johnstonij  n.  sp. 

I  feel  obliged  to  give  a  name  to  this  fine  species.  I  expect  it  is  the  same  as  that 
recorded  by  Herr  Kolbe  ("  Deutsch  Ost-Afr.,^'  Kafer,  p.  181),  as  Z>.  micajis,  Drury,  from 
Victoria  Nyanza.  All  the  West  African  specimens  of  J),  micans  known  to  me  have  the 
head  more  or  less  green,  with  the  fore  part  only  black.  The  specimens  now  before  me 
from  Entebbe  have  the  head  entirely  black,  except  a  trace  on  the  neck. 

Entebbe,  October  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston),  two  ^,  one  ? . 

Neptunides  starUeyi,  Janson.    Ruwenzori,  6,000  feet.  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Gametis  halteata^  De  Geer.     Ruwenzori,  5,300  feet,  and  Salt  Lake  district  (G.  F. 

Scott-Elliot). 
Packnoda  Jlaviventrisy  G.  &  P.,  var.    Ruwenzori,  6,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
Diplognatha  silicea,  MacLeay.    Ruwenzori,  7,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Serricomia. 

BUPRESTID^ 

Sternocera  funehis,  Bohem.    Entebbe,  October,  1900  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

ELATERIDiEL 

Tetralobus  hajm,  Gu^r.    Entebbe,  October  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston).    A  single  example, 
which  I  refer  with  some  doubt  to  this  species. 

Malacodarmata. 

Lycidje. 

Licris  sineratus,  Schonh.,  and  three  other  species.      Ruwenzori,  5,000  to  8,000  feet 
(G.  F.  Scott  Elliot). 

Eataromara. 

TENEBRIONIDiE. 

Amianttis  castanopterusy    Haag.      Baringo,  4,000  feet,  December,   1899  (Sir  H.   H. 

Johnston). 
Hopatrum  sp.    Katwe  sub-district  Toro  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Cantharidjb. 

Myldbris  dicincta,  Bertol.    Entebbe,  October,  1900  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

Four  examples  of  })eculiar  interest.  Two  of  the  examples  have  the  two  usual  broad 
yellow  bands  on  the  elytra.  The  third  example  has  a  trace  of  a  yellow  spot  in  the 
basal  area  of  the  left  elytron,  with  a  small  but  distinct  spot  on  the  right  elytron.  The 
fourth  specimen  has  a  much  larger  yellow  spot  on  the  left  elytron  ;  and  on  the  right 
elytron  a  similar  spot,  connected  by  a  narrow  line  with  the  broad  median  band. 

Although  there  is  a  long  series  of  this  species  in  the  Museum,  there  are  none  that 
show  similar  variations. 
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BhTncliopliora. 

ATTELABIDiE. 

Apoderus  duniosus,  Gyll.    Ruwenzori,  6,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Lixtis  hildebrandt,  Gerst.    Mount  £lgon  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

Lixus  spp.    Four  species  from  neighbourhood  of  Salt  Lake  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Alcides  divacetts,  Gerst.    Ruwenzori,  7,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

LONGICORNIA. 
By  C.  J.  Gahan. 

PRIONIDJi. 

Cijlpoderus  stuhlmanni,  Kolbe. 

One  (J  specimen  taken  at  Entebbe  (October,  1900)  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston. 

This  species  was  described  from  a  female  specimen  collected  at  Ituri,  west  of 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  the  determination  of  the  species  from  the  male  sex  only  must 
therefore  be  somewhat  conjectural. 

In  the  male  specimen  from  Entebbe,  the  mandibles  are  long,  divergent  from  the 
base  to  the  middle,  and  then  strongly  incurved,  so  that  when  closed  they  circumscribe 
a  somewhat  transversely  elliptical  space;  they  are  gradually  and  regularly  narrowed 
from  the  middle  to  the  apex ;  the  antennae  do  not  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
elytra,  the  first  joint  is  relatively  as  long  as  in  C.  forcipatus,  Har.,  but  somewhat 
thicker,  and  each  of  the  joints  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  is  gradually  widened  from 
the  base  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  apex,  being  a  little  more  prominent  in  front 
with  the  apical  angle  rounded  off ;  the  upper  face  of  each  of  these  joints  is  sparsely 
punctate,  the  lower  furnished  with  an  elongated  fossa,  which  is  very  densely  and 
minutely  punctulate;  the  prothorax  has  on  each  side  a  strong  submedian  tooth, 
behind  which  it  is  obliquely  and  sinuately  cut  away  towards  the  basal  margin,  the 
latter  being  much  narrower  than  in  other  species  of  the  genus  ;  the  pronotum  is  smooth 
and  almost  impunctate  except  in  two  depressed  spaces  near  each  side — one  broader 
close  to  the  lateral  margin  in  front  of  the  submedian  tooth,  the  other  narrower  close 
to  the  oblique  lateral  margin  behind  the  spine. 

Cerambycidjs. 

Xystrocera  anaorgei,  Gahan Uganda  (Dr.  Ansorge). 

Coffipaoniera  ansorgeiy  Gahan Uganda  (Dr.  Ansorge). 

Lauidm. 

Anthores  lettconotusy  Pasc Entebbe   (Oct,  1900,  Sir  H.  H. 

Johnston). 

Coptops  fuscay  Oliv Ruwenzori  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

Anci/lonotus  tribultu,  Fab. Entebbe    (Oct.,  1900,  Sir  H.  H. 

Johnston). 
Stemotoniu  variabtlisj  Qued Ruwenzori,    7,000   to    8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
S.  dglaura,  Kolbe Uganda  (G.   F.  Scott-Elliot   and 

Dr.  Stuhlmann). 
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Entebbia,  gen.  nov. 

Head  slightly  concave  between  the  antenniferous  tubers  and  marked  there  with 
a  horseshoe- shaped  impression.  Antennae  of  ^  half  as  long  again  as  the  body ;  third 
joint  scarcely  longer  than  the  fourth;  fifth  to  tenth  sub-equal  or  very  gradually 
diminishing  in  length ;  eleventh  twice  as  long  as  tenth.  Prothorax  tuberculate  at  each 
side,  lobed  at  the  middle  of  the  base.  Intercoxale  of  prosternum  regularly  arched, 
rather  narrow  in  the  middle,  gradually  dilated  behind;  that  of  the  mesosternum 
sub-vertical  in  front,  horizontal  behind,  with  a  small  tubercle  at  the  intervening  angle. 
Outer  margin  of  middle  tibiae  sinuate  below  the  middle.  Body  covered  with  a 
close-fitting   squamous  pubescence,  and   furnished   also  with  rather  long  erect  hairs. 

This  new  genus  must  be  placed  in  the  group  Tragocephcdides  of  Lacordaire. 

Entebbia  bipunctata,  sp.  n. 

Densely  covered  with  a  close-fitting  scaly  pubescence,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
of  a  light  coppery  brown  colour,  but  here  and  there  of  a  greenish  tint.  Antenn» 
black,  with  the  tip  of  each  joint  above  and  the  whole  of  the  under  side  thinly  covered 
with  a  greenish  grey  pubescence.  Prothorax  with  some  small  scattered  black  granules 
on  each  side.  Elytra  with  some  minute  black  spots  near  the  base,  each  spot  marking 
the  position  of  a  setigerous  puncture ;  each  elytron  is  marked  with  a  small  round 
black  spot  on  the  disk  at  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  base,  and  on  each 
also  there  are  two  faint  lon^tudinal  bands  covered  with  greenish  pubescence,  the 
inner  band  lying  along  a  channel  running  close  to  the  suture,  the  outer  band  along 
the  side  in  a  line  with  the  shoulder.  The  whole  of  the  body  is  sparsely  furnished 
with  rather  long,  erect,  pale-coloured  hairs. 

Length,  25  ;  breadth,  8  millim. 

Hab.,  Entebbe  (October,  1900,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

Moecha  adusta,  Har Entebbe  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

C€7'opl€U8  irregularis,  Har Kavirondo  (O.  Neumann). 

C  signata,  Waterh Kavirondo    (O.    Neumann)    and 

Ruwenzori,  7,000  to  8,000  feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
C  quinquefasciata,  Fab Entebbe  (Oct.,  1900,  Sir    H.    H. 

Johnston). 
Ceratitesja^jndeyis,  Serv Uganda    (Captain     Lugard     and 

O.  Neumann). 
Phrynetoides  regia,  Auriv Ruwenzori    (G.     F.    Scott- Elliot) 

and  Busoga. 

Pachi/stola  fidiginosa,  Chewr Kavirondo  (O.  Neumann). 

Phrystda  hecphora,  Thoms.  ? Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  . 

Phryneta  ob»cura^  Oliv Entebbe  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

Petrognatha  gigas,  Fab Kavirondo  (O.  Neumann). 

Glenea  johnstoni,  sp.  n. 

Dark  brown,  with  luteous-yellow  bands ;  Ifegs  reddish,  with  a  faint  grey  pubescence. 
Head  with  a  spot  on  each  cheek,  two  widely  separated  longitudinal  bands  on  the 
front,  and  two,  more  approximated,  on  the  vertex,  luteous-yellow.  Prothorax  densely 
punctured,  covered  with  a  velvety  black  tomentum,  marked  on  each  side  with  two 
luteous-yellow  bands — one  placed  low  down  just  over  the  coxal  cavity,  the  other 
high  up  and  distinctly  visible  when  the  thorax  is  looked  at  from  above.  Elytra  each 
a  short  oblique  band  running  from  the  middle  of  the  base  towards  the  suture,  a 
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shorter  longitudinal  band  just  above  the  shoulder,  a  transverse  band  at  the  middle 
reaching  from  the  lateral  carina  to  the  suture,  a  short  sutural  band  running  from 
this  towards  the  scutellum,  and  a  transverse  quadrate  spot  near  the  apex,  luteous- 
yellow;  upper  surface  of  elytra  marked  with  some  rows  of  large  punctures,  which 
are,  however,  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  dark  brown,  or  almost  black,  tomentum ; 
the  sides  each  with  two  rows  of  punctures  separated  by  an  obtuse  carina ;  apices 
of  elytra  truncate,  each  furnished  with  two  short  teeth.  Body  underneath  covered 
with  an  ashy  grey  pubescence,  but  with  spots  on  the  breast  and  along  each  side  of 
the  abdomen  reddish  brown.  Antennae  of  the  female  slightly  longer  than  the  body, 
and  entirely  blackish  brown  in  colour. 

Length,  16 ;  breadth,  5^  millim. 

Hab.,  Entebbe  (October,  1900,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

This  species  resembles  Vdumnia  moi^osa,  Pasc.,  in  markings,  but  its  structural 
characters  show  it  to  be  a  true  Glenea^  coming  nearest,  perhaps,  to  G.  arcuatu,  Chevr., 
from  Old  Calabar. 

Olenea  sp Ruwenzori,    6,000    to    8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Vdumnia  ivesUriiianni,  Thorns Ruwenzori,  2,000  m.   (Dr.   Stuhl- 

mann). 

I^upserha  sp Ruwenzori,  5,300  feet  (G.  F.  Scott- 
Elliot). 

I^Mpserha  sp Ruwenzori,    6,000    to    8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Fhytoecia  sp Ruwenzori,    6,000   to   8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

PHYTOPHAGA. 

By  C.  J.  Gahan. 

Crioceridjs. 

Lema  sp Ruwenzori,    7,000  to   8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Megalopodid^. 

Pobcilomorpha  sp Ruwenzori,  6,0C0  to  8,000  feet. 

Poecilomotyha  sp Ruwenzori,    6,000   to   8,000    feet 

(G.  F.  Scott-ElUot). 

EUMOLPID-fi. 

Coryruxles  sp Mount  Elgon  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston). 

Galerucid^. 

Diacantha  jxisseti,  AUard Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

JSthonea  sp Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Atilaco2)horaJissicdli8,Th.,'V8LY Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott- Elliot). 

Mondej)ta  sp Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Cassidid^. 

Aspidonwrpha  sUaceay  Bohem Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

A.  mutata,  Bohem Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Laccoptera  sp Ruwenzori  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
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DIPTERA. 

By  Ernest  E.  Austen 
(Zoological  Department,  British  Museum). 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  diptera  whatever  have  as  yet  been  described  from 
Uganda,  and  the  present  brief  list  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  a  small  series  of 
specimens  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  and  collected 
by  him  in  Ruwenzori  and  the  neighbouring  region  of  the  Western  Province.  Un- 
fortunately the  majority  of  these  are  in  very  poor  condition,  while  some  are  altogether 
undeterminable.  The  diptera  of  Africa  generally  have  as  yet  been  little  collected  and 
studied,  but  sufficient  is  known  to  indicate  an  extraordinarily  wide  distribution  in  the 
case  of  mSny  species,  some  of  which  range  from  Senegambia  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  from 
Algeria  to  Cape  Colony.  It  it  practically  certain,  therefore,  that  many  species  described 
from  other  parts  of  the  African  continent  will  be  found  to  occur  within  the  confines  of 
the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  insects  belonging  to  this 
interesting  order  will  soon  receive  their  fair  share  of  attention  in  the  territories  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  work. 

BiBIONIDiE. 

Plecia  dormlis,  Macq.  Ruwenzori,  5,300  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  This  species  was 
described  from  the  Cape  :  the  Museum  collection  contains  a  specimen  from  Pretoria 
(W.  L.  Distant). 

TiPULIDA 

Tipida  sp.  (probably  new).  Between  Katwe  and  Buamba  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
Tiputa  sp.  (probably  new).  Ruwenzori,  6,000  to  8,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 
Pachj/rhina  sp.  (probably  new).    Ruwenzori,  6,000  to  8,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Tabanidjl 

Tabantu  sp.  Laikipia  (W.  J.  Gregory).  Very  close  to  T.  dorsivitta,  Walk.,  but  the 
median  stripe  on  the  abdomen  is  narrower,  while  the  fringe  on  the  outside  of  the 
hind  tibise  consists  of  black  pile,  or  of  black  mixed  with  pale  pile,  instead  of  pale  pile 
alone.  The  palpi  are  clothed  on  a  portion  of  their  outer  face  with  thickly  set  minute 
black  hairs,  which  are  absent  or  less  numerous  in  the  case  of  T,  dordvitta.  It  is, 
of  course,  quite  possible  that  further  researches  may  prove  the  supposed  species  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  local  race  of  the  latter.  Although  Laikipia  is  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  the  wide  distribution  of 
other  African  species  of  TabanuSj  that  the  range  of  the  present  one  extends  into  the 
Eastern  Province  at  any  rate.  The  true  TahaniM  dordvitta  was  originally  described 
from  the  Gambia,  but  the  British  Museum  collection  also  includes  specimens  from  Yoi 
and  Samburn,  near  Mombasa,  as  well  as  from  the  Zambezi.  A  specimen  of  the  species 
from  Laikipia,  as  distinguished  above,  was  taken  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Prichard  on  the  Zambezi 
on  February  27th,  1901,  with  specimens  of  T.  dordvitta ;  and  the  Museum  also  possesses 
examples  from  Mombasa  (D.  J.  Wilson),  and  Kilimanjaro  (F.  J.  Jackson).  Specimens 
of  both  species  were  labelled  **  Hippo  flies  "  by  Mr.  Prichard. 

Taham^iu  latijyes^  Macq.  Laikipia  (W.  J.  Gregory)  (syn.  T,  african'M^  Gray  ; 
T,  fenestratus,  Walk.).    Although  there  are  no  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from 
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any  locality  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  this  species,  like  the  former,  can  safely  be 
assumed  to  extend  into  it,  since  T,  laiipeB  and  T,  bigtUtatus,  Wied.,  are  perhaps  the  two 
most  widely  distributed—as  in  appearance  they  are  among  the  most  striking— species 
of  Tabanvs  in  Central  and  Southern  Africa.  Of  T.  latipes  the  Museum  possesses 
further  specimens  from  Kinsembo,  in  Angola  ;  the  White  Nile  (Consul  Petherick) ; 
Witu  (Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company) ;  Delagoa  Bay  (H.  A.  Spencer) ;  Durban 
(Plant) ;  Malvern  and  Isipingo,  Natal,  February,  1896  (G.  A.  K.  Marshall)  ;  Kiliman- 
jaro (F.  J.  Jackson) ;  Ngatana  (W.  J.  Gregory) ;  and  Lake  Nyasa  (Bellingham). 

Hyperechia  sp.  (probably  new).    Entebbe,  October,  1900  (Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.). 

Syrphid-s. 

Plagiocera  macvlipennis,  Lw.  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).    Between  Katwe  and  Buamba. 

Flagiocera  sp.  {G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). — Between  Katwe  and  Buamba.  Near  but 
distinct  from  PL  nvdcvlipeftmisy  Lw.,  as  shown  by  the  more  incrassated  hind  femora, 
a  dark  transverse  band  on  the  front,  the  colour  of  the  thorax  posteriorly,  and  the  colour 
of  the  abdomen,  which  is  also  more  shining. 

Plagiocera  1  sp.  nov.  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  Between  Katwe  and  Buamba;  and 
Ruwenzori,  6,000  to  8,C00  feet. 

Syrpkvs  adligattiSj  Wied.  Between  Katwe  and  Buamba  ;  Ruwenzori,  6000  to 
8,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  Other  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  British  Museum 
collection  arc  from  Ulundi,  Natal,  5,000  to  6,500  feet,  September,  1896  (G.  A.  K.  MarshaU) ; 
Delagoa  Bay  (K.  W.  Plant) ;  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Syrph'us  interseciusj  Wied.  Between  Katwe  and  Buamba  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  I 
am  not  altogether  satisfied  as  to  the  connect  identification  of  this  species,  especially 
since  Mr.  Scott-Elliot's  specimens  (the  only  ones  in  the  collection)  are  in  very  [X)or 
condition. 

Aaarkina  sp.  (?nov.).  Ruwenzori,  7,000  to  8,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  Near 
Asarkina  eremophUa^  Lw.,  but  the  yellow  bands  on  the  second  and  following  segments 
of  the  abdomen  of  uniform  width,  not  constricted  in  the  middle. 

Asarkma  ericetorum, Fabr.  {Asarkina  salvice, Lw.,  "Dipt. Fauna  S.  Afrikas").  Between 
Katwe  and  Buamba  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  This  is  a  very  widely  distributed  species 
in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Africa.  The  Museum  collection  includes  specimens  from  Sikkim, 
2,000  to  3,000  feet,  August,  1895  (J.  G.  Pilcher)  ;  N.  Bengal  (Lieut.  Campbell) ;  Ceylon 
(Col.  YerburyandE.  E.  Green);  Mount  Ophir  (Wallace)  ;  Penangand  Singapore  (H.  N. 
Ridley) ;  Sumatra  (Sir  Stamford  Raffles) ;  Lawas,  N.-W.  Borneo,  July,  1895  (A.  Everett); 
Labuan,  March,  1895  (A.  Everett) ;  Masauadel  (D.  W.  Barker) ;  Sierra  Leone,  September, 
1899  (E.  E.  Austen,  Capt.  Clements) ;  Fernando  Po  (liOuis  Eraser) ;  Delagoa  Bay 
(R.  W.  Plant). 

Megasjris  sp.     Between  Katwe  and  Buamba  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot). 

Dejeania  sp.  (probably  new).  Between  Katwe  and  Buamba  (one  specimen) ; 
Ruwenzori,  7,000  to  8,000  feet  (one  specimen)  ;  Ruwenzori,  9,000  feet  (three  specimens) 
(G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  In  the  list  of  Mttscidw  (excluding  Ant/iomj/tncB)  of  the  world 
published  by  Prof.  Braner  in  1891  (Denkochr.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien.,  Bd.  Iviii.  pp.  398- 
443),  the  only  African  Dejeania  is  D.  (Stomoxj/s)  bonibylans,  Fabr.— a  yellow  species, 
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with  a  row  of  conspicuous  black  spots  down  the  median  ]ine  of  the  abdomen ;  the 
species  from  Ruwenzori,  however,  has  a  claret-coloured  abdomen. 

Dexia  sp.  (probably  new).  Ruwenzori,  7,000  to  8,000  feet  (G.  F.  Scott-Elliot).  Braner's 
list  above  referred  to  contains  no  African  species  of  DexUi.  The  present  species,  both 
in  general  appearance  as  well  as  in  size,  closely  resembles  the  European  Dexia  rustica^ 
Fabr.,  but  the  wings  are  more  strongly  infuscated,  and  there  are  conspicuous  differences 
in  venation,  in  which  respect  the  species  comes  nearer  to  the  European  Dexia  vacua.  Fin. 
Melanota  sp.  (probably  new).  Between  Katwe  and  Buamba  (G.  F.  »Scott- Elliot). 
The  only  Melanota  included  in  Braner's  list  is  the  European  M.  volvulus^  Fabr. 

MlCR0PEZID-«. 

Calobata    sp.     Between    Katwe   and    Buamba ;    Ruwenzori,    5,303   feet    (G.    ¥. 
Scott-Elliot). 


List  op 

ORTHOPTERA    OF    UGANDA. 

By  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

Blattid.*. 

Temnopteryx  fei^niffinea^  Schulthers-Rechberg  Ruwenzori. 

Deropeltia  atra,  Brunner Ruwenzori. 

D,  melanophila,  Walker Baringo. 

Mhyparohia  nuulerce,  Fabricius         ....  Uganda. 

Fdyjyhaga  asgy])tia>cay  Linnaeus        ....  Baringo. 

Mantid^b. 

Tenodera  ca2)itata^  Saussure Ruwenzori. 

Mantis  sacra,  Thunberg Ruwenzori. 

M,  caLUfera,  Wood- Mason Uganda. 

Miomantis  jyellticidaj  Saussure         ....  Buamba  (Toro) 

Fopa  undata,  Fabricius Mount  Elgon. 

AcHETIDJi. 

Curtilla  a/Hcana,  Beauv. Baringo 

Bra^^hytfyjjes  ^nembi^anceusj  Drury  ....  Ruwenzori. 

Acheta  (dmarulata,  De  Geur Entebbe. 

(EcanthvA  capensis,  Sauss Ruwenzori. 

Phasgomirid^. 

Oryllacris  nana,  Brunner Ruwenzori. 


Unyaliojms  petersii,  Schaum.   . 
£,  durandi,  Lucas     . 
Ettgaster  loricatv^,  Gerstaecker 
JSahvlius  iineolatusy  Stal.  . 
CymatoTnetu  sjnlophora.  Walker 
Ancedo^xxla  latij^ennis,  Burmeister 


Mount  Elgon  and  Ruwenzori. 

Uganda. 

Uganda. 

Uganda. 

Uganda. 

Uganda. 
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LOCUSTID^. 

TryxalU  giganieus,  Fuersly 

T,  cLcumiiuUdy  Stal 

Phlceoba  rufescena,  Kirby,  P.Z.S.,  1902 
Pnorisa  sqiudtts,  Stal. 
CkleJjora  thalassina,  Kirby,  P,Z.S.,  1902 
Gastrimargus  determinutus^  Walker 
G.  marmorattts,  Thunberg 
Locusta  migratoroideSy  Reiche. 
Zonocerus  elegans,  Thunberg     . 
PhymaUrus  degretuSj  Gerstsecker 
Taphronota  gahunica,  Karscb. . 
Dictt/ophorus  anchietce^  Bolivar 
Xiphocara  gibbce,  Kirby,  P.Z.S.,  1902 


Acridium  tataricum^  Linnaeus  . 
Cyrta>cantliacri8  jyillidicorne^   Kirby  (—ruft^ 

Burmeister,  vel  Fabricius) . 
Catantops  capicola^  Stal.   . 
C.  melanostrictusj  Schaum. 
Euryphymus  crasstis.  Walker    . 
Demolo9us  Mtoni,  Kirby,  P,Z,S.,  1902 
PentcLcriola  johnstom^  Kirby,  P.Z.S.y  1902 


corne. 


Uganda. 

Baringo. 

Baringo. 

Baringo. 

Ruwenzori. 

Baringo. 

Uganda. 

Uganda. 

Uganda. 

Uganda. 

Ruwenzori. 

Entebbe. 

Between     Lakes 

Tanganyika. 
Uganda. 

Baringo. 

Uganda. 

Ruwenzori. 

Baringo. 

Baringo. 

Baringo,  Ruwenzori. 


Victoria     and 


List  of 

NEUROPTERA    OF    UGANDA. 

By  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

LlBELLULID.«. 

Palpopleura  jyortia^  Drury Wadelai. 

Rhyothurius  dticalia,  Kirby Uganda. 

Trithemis  lacustnsy  Kirby Wadelai. 

Orthetrum  tinincatum^  Calvert Ruwenzori. 

Caceryoies  unifamata,  Olivier Katwe     to     Buamba,     Wadelai, 

Entebbe. 

iEsCHNIDJC. 

uEschna  elliotti,  Kirby Ruwenzori. 

Ci£NAGRIMID^. 

Mtcronynipha  senegalerms,  Rambur.         .  .    Wadelai. 

Drachybasls  rJwniboidalUy  Paliset  de  Beauvois        .    Uganda. 

Termitidjs. 
Terfnes  bellicosuSy  Linnaeus Ruwenzori. 
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Myrmeleonid^ 

Palpures  tiudemenSj  Walker Wadelai. 

Cymoikales  johnstoni,  Kirby,  sp.  n. 

Long.  enp.  33  millim.  ;  long,  antenn.  13  millim.  ;  long.  al.  ant.  40  millim. ;  long.  al.. 
post.  43  millim. 

Female.  Body  almost  uniform  pale  yellow  ;  antennal  tubercles  and  the  space  between 
the  antennse,  blackish  ;  antennae  long,  slender,  filiform,  the  last  joint  blackish,  and. 
pointed,  vertex  transverse,  raised,  with  a  rounded  elevation  on  each  side,  between  which 
and  the  eye  is  a  blackish  spot.  Pronotum  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  gradually 
widened  behind,  a  brown  line  on  each  side  at  the  base,  parallel,  and  another  pair,, 
diverging  towards  the  extremity  ;  a  black  irregular  band  interrupted  at  the  sutures 
pa.sses  from  the  back  of  the  pronotum  over  the  middle  of  the  meso-  and  meta-uotum  ; 
the  pleura  is  also  marked  with  a  broad  black  line.  Abdomen  with  slender  and  in- 
complete brown  or  blackish  lines  in  the  back  and  on  each  side ;  it  is  densely  clothed 
with  short  hair,  especially  towards  the  extremity.  Front  legs  pale  yellow,  femora 
thickly  clothed  with  longer  black  hair  and  raised  slender  bristles  on  the  apical  half  ; 
tibiae  with  three  rows  of  a  very  few  long,  slender  diverging  black  bristles ;  terminal' 
spines  of  equal  length,  and  extending  to  the  third  tarsal  joint;  the  remaining  legs 
wanting.  Wings  hyaline,  brilliantly  iridescent,  with  a  pink  shade  in  some  lights,  and 
irregularly  varied  with  pale  ochraceous,  especially  towards  the  marginal  area  of  the 
apical  third.  Fore  wings  very  slender  at  the  base,  very  broad  at  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  and  obtusely  pointed.  Many  of  the  cross  nervules  in  the  costal  area  are  double 
at  their  base,  where  they  are  marked  with  a  pale  ochraceous  spot.  Two  oblique  black 
irregular  transverse  stripes,  one  near  the  base,  and  the  other  bsfore  the  middle  of  the- 
wing ;  the  latter  shades  into  ochraceous  above,  below,  and  in  the  middle.  A  row  of 
irregular  and  interrupted  ochraceous  and  blackish  markings  also  crosses  the  wing  at 
three-fourths  of  its  length.  Hind  wings  longer,  narrower,  and  produced  into  a  point 
at  the  extremity;  the  space  between  the  hyaline  portion  of  the  wing  and  the  apex 
is  irregularly  varied  with  brown  ;  and  the  outer  third  of  the  inner  margin  is  ochraceous, 
slightly  marked  with  brown  on  the  inner  side;  and  before  the  inner  end  of  this- 
ochraceous  border  an  irregular  ochraceous  mark,  varied  with  brown  above,  is  thrown 
up  for  about  one-third  of  the  width  of  the^  wing,  the  whole  inner  area  of  which  is- 
otherwise  entirely  hyaline. 

Entebbe,  March  24th,  1900. 

Differs  from  all  the  described  species  of  this  curious  genus  by  its  pale  colouring, 
and  pattern,  as  well  as  in  the  comparatively  long,  slender  antennse,  which  hardly 
accord  with  the  short  clubbed  antennae  which  are  usually  characteristic  of  the  family 
Myrmeleomdce, 

POLYZOA. 

Plumatella  princeps,  Kraepelin         ....  I-Ake  Victoria. 

F,  princepSf  Kraepelin Lake  Albert. 

P,  princepsy  Kraepelin Lake  Albert  Edward. 

P.  pdyniorphay  Kraepelin Lake  Albert  Edward. 

Hydeozoa. 
Hydra,  resembling  Hydra  fmca  Pallas  (fide  Meissner). 
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Protozoa. 
Order  Lohosa. 


Arcella  vulgaris  var.  angidom,  Tjeidy 

A.  dtscoidesy  Ehrenberg 

A.  mitrata,  Leidy 

A.  a^ncatdj  Schaudinn 

ITyalosjfkenia  pajyilio^  Leidy 

-Qttadnda  syrmnetrica,  Wall 

Diffliujia  globosa-,  Dujardin 

D.  pi/ri/ormisy  Ehrenberg . 

Nebela  collaris,  Ehrenberg 

JT.  lageniformis,  Penard 

jr.  carinatOj  Leidy     . 

Lequereuda  spiralis^  Ehrenberg 

Evglypha  odveolata^  Di\jardin 

Trinema  eticlielysj  Ehrenberg 

{Jlf2>kodeiia  7nargaritaceaj  Schlumberger 


Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Albert  Edward. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 
Lake  Victoria. 


Order  Heliozoa, 


Clathrvliiia  stuhlnianni,  Schaudinn. 


R.   KntKPATRICK. 
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